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i A NEW EXPLANATION OF THE TAXING IN LUKE ii. 1—5. 


Tue term census, coming to us from a Latin verb (censere, to 
determine, to ordain, to assess), denotes the act of the censor in 
fixing the social position of each Roman citizen, and the amount 
of taxes which he had to pay to the state. As an essential pre- 
liminary to the assessment, there took place an enrolment of 
names, wherein were formed registers, which accordingly con- 
tained the names, property, and fiscal liability of all Roman 
citizens. The facts supplied by these registers were the kernel 
of the Roman constitution. In consequence, the greatest care 
was taken in order to make them complete and accurate. The 
censorship itself originating in the earliest periods of the com- 
monwealth, and being connected with the supervision of mo- 
rals and sanctioned by religion, was, as the most dignified office 
in the state, borne by men of the highest distinction. Without 
reverting to earlier times, we find the censorship held by Julius 
Czesar under the title of prefectus morum ;> and by his adopted 
son Octavius, the first emperor of Rome,’ in whose reign took 
place the census spoken of by the evangelist Luke. This mo- 

narch, Cesar Augustus, under the title of prefectus morum 
(“overseer of morals”), held a census three times.? More than 
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once he consigned to others duties connected therewith. His . 
example was followed by succeeding emperors. 

The census was at first taken in the forum in Rome; after- 
wards in the villa publica, which stood in the Campus Martius. 
The citizens, called together by public proclamation, went before 
the censors (there were two) individually and according to their 
tribes. Each one had to give in his name in full; the name of 
his tribe or district in which he lived; the name of his father, 
his wife, and the names of his children; together with his own 
age. After the enrolment there ensued a return of his property 
on the part of each citizen. This return was minute and exact. 
The presence of each citizen was required under severe penalties. 
When the names and the property were taken, the censors di- 
vided the citizens into their several ranks and classes, and 
assessed their pecuniary obligations to the state. The registers, 
called tabule censorie, containing the particulars thus ascer- 
tained, were carefully preserved. 

In the municipia or affiliated cities, the census was sepa- 
rately held, but the registers were sent to Rome. Municipal 
censors are mentioned in ancient authorities.* Also in the 
colonies were there special censors, who .from the time of the 
second Punic war, sent the census-rolls (tabule censorie) to 
Rome, to be there laid up in the public archives. The provin- 
cial census system became under the emperors more strict; it 
also was more extensive, for the boundaries of the empire were 
enlarged. The emperors sent into the provinces and colonies 
officers of their own appointment (censitores), who appointed 
their own subalterns (censuales) to perform the actual duties of 
the office. 

It has been supposed that the Roman census was taken in 
each one’s dwelling-place. When all who were Roman citizens 
dwelt in Rome, such was the case. The reason was, that in 
Rome they had had ‘their origin. When however the citizen- 
ship was shared by other places, then each person underwent 
the census, to use the words of Luke, “in his own city.” (Luke 
ii. 3.) The Latins, for instance, who dwelt at Rome, had to 
return home for the purposes of the census’ Home, in this 
sense, was for a Roman citizen the place where he was born, 
where he had been adopted or set free; municipem aut nativitas 
facit, aut manumissio aut adoptio. 

The census is thus seen to have comprised many distinct 
acts. Consequently the term census, as taken either in relation 
to these acts severally or to the whole collectively, has various 
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1851.] Explanation of the Taxing in Luke ii. 1—5. 3 
and dissimilar significations. It may accordingly denote the 
enrolment of names; the returns of property; the assessing of 
taxes; and the ‘assessment or tax itself. Inferior varieties of 
meaning are passed over. The census however comprised these 
four leading transactions, and the word was indifferently used of 
the whole or of any one separate act. These several parts of 
the census, occupying a long time, were of necessity distinct one 
from another. The names had to be entered before the pro- 
perty-estimates were given in; and only after the valuations 
had been written down, could the classes be formed; on the 
formation of the classes depended the assessments ; when the 
assessments were made the taxing might take place. The for- 
mation of the registers and the levy of the census or impost 
(“ tribute,” Matt. xxii. 17), closed the duties and completed the 
census. The census, it is thus seen, was an act of sovereignty. 
When a census was taken by Rome in one of her provinces, the 
act implied subjection. If the actual subjection was incomplete, 
the census indicated an intention on the part of the emperor to 
bring the country into full subjection. And lastly, the census 
having for its final object the imposition of taxes, could not fail 
to be odious, and might be oppressive to a country reduced by 
the Roman arms into submission. 
The census having its origin under Solon in Athens, presents 
_itself to us here as a Roman institution. When Rome began to 
extend her power over distant parts of the world, the census 
lost its exclusively Roman character, and was employed for 
political purposes jn the provinces. In this its later application 
it underwent modifications, which arose partly from its transfer- 
ence from the seat of government, partly from its new con- 
nexion with foreign laws and customs. Preserving the essential 
features of the properly Roman census, those who received a 
commission to take a census in a province, of necessity omitted 
what was peculiar to Rome, such as the customary atoning 
sacrifices and the civil division of the citizens into tribes and 
centuries ; and while making careful provision to secure the im- 
posts (vectigalia), which was the ultimate aim, they in a measure 
consulted the feelings, and complied with the usages, and pro- 
fited by the institutions of the people whose subjugation they 
were thus turning to account. The census in the provinces 
assumed in consequence a special character, which having the 
common type in that which was customary at Rome, varied with 
the varieties of the several provinces. Another source of varia- 
tion was found in the degree of policy which prudence suggested. 
In some cases the census might in all its parts be at once car- 
ried into effect. In another, the final levying of the impost 
B 2 
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might be approached step by step through a series of years. It 
is easy to conceive that the first might be the only acts performed. 
The enrolment might never lead to an imposition of taxes, or be 
consummated in an imposition of taxes only after a series of 
years. A general census throughout the world was an impossi- 
bility until a universal monarchy was fully established. But 
when the empire of the civilized world had its centre at Rome, 
the emperor of Rome could not fail to desire to employ in 
foreign parts an instrument of government which, like the 
census, gave him an exact acquaintance with his subjects, and 
put their resources under his eyes and in part at his disposal. 
It would therefore be strange if Augustus had not taken some 
steps towards a general census of the empire. 

How marked, however, was the difference between the pure 
Roman census, and the census as modified in subjugated nations, 
appears from these words of an unknown jurist of the second 
century, given by Huschke’ :— 

"ANN &v TH Tod ‘Popaiwy povoy atotivnow myecOar 
dedi rwtat, év Sé tats érapyiais waddov drroypahais ypovTat. 

“ But in the city of Rome only it has been shewn a census 
is had; in the provinces they merely take registrations.” 

It may not be possible to determine in what particulars the 
provincial census differed from the metropolitan, nor is it likely 
that any one model prevailed in the provinces; but it is clear: 
from the quotation just given that the provincial census com- 
prised less than that which was held in Rome. The reason of 
the thing shews that the defect would chiefly lie in the remoter 
and more important, and therefore politically the more delicate, 
parts of the transaction. Lardner remarking (i. 277) on the 
authority of Tacitus’ that “the Batavi paid no tribute to the 
Romans, and furnished the state with arms and men only upon 
occasion ;” adds, “and some may be disposed to infer from 
hence that there might be enrolments made in such a province, 
of the names of the people and their conditions of life, in order 
to know what number of troops it might furnish the state with.” 

A complete census of the Roman empire in the sense of the 
imposition of taxes, could scarcely be effected in the reign of 
the first emperor, even if it were commanded. The fulfilment 
of such a command was a work of time and difficulty. Even in 
the second century, as we have just seen, an entire uniformity 
had not been introduced. Early in the first century therefore 
we are justified in expecting only a commencement. Well then 
may we find no record on the part of contemporary or ancient 
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historians of a universal census as having been made in the days 
of Cesar Augustus. No universal census was made. No uni- 
versal census was possible. Even the imperial power of Rome 
sufficed not to impose the census with all its results on the 
whole civilized world within the reign of one sovereign. But 
Rome had her plans; she foresaw her booty and made a beginning. 
Hence arose the decree spoken of by Luke. This decree com- 
manded not a universal census, but aregistration; and that the 
decree was by no means fruitless, we know on the best gua- 
rantees. From Tacitus* we learn that Augustus left behind 
him, written in his own hand, a Jidellus, or outline of the em- 
pire, which contained statements of the public wealth, the num- 
ber of citizens and of allies in arms; how many were the ficets, 
the kingdoms, the provinces, tributes or taxes, as well as public 
burdens and benefactions. Suetonius (Aug. 28) and Dio Cas- 
sius (liii. 30, 33, 56) make statements to the same effect. 

The only census taken by the Romans in Judea of which we 
have any information, is spoken of by Josephus,’ who clearly im- 
plies that the census referred to was the only census to which the 
Jews had been subjected by the Romans. Whether the mode 
observed approached more or less nearly to the Roman type, 
the history does not enable us to determine; but it is beyond a 
doubt that a complete census was effected. The facts are as 
follows. Archelaus had been deposed by Augustus. Archelaus 
left considerable property in Judea. Judea had now no sove- 
reign of its own. Therefore in the thirty-seventh year after his 
victory over Antony,at Actium (U. C., 760, a.p. 7), Augustus 
appointed, as president of Syria, Cyrenius, a man of consular 
dignity, who stood high in the imperial favour; commanding 
him to sell the property of Archelaus, and take a census of the 
Jewish people. At the same time he made Judea an integral 
part of the province of Syria, and so of the Roman empire, 
appointing Caponius as its ruler or procurator. Cyrenius, in 
obedience to his instructions, held a census. In so doing, he 
experienced great difficulty. Judas, a Galilean or Gaulonite, 
incited the people to resist, on the ground that the census was 
an invasion of their national freedom. Great excitement ensued. 
The rights of the strongest prevailed; but what Josephus calls 
a fourth Jewish sect was called into existence. In other words, 
there arose a patriotic party, who used every effort and scrupled 
no means, in order to withstand the power of Rome ; and origin- 
ated and occasioned struggles against its authority, the final issue 
of which was the rasure of Jerusalem from the face of the earth. 
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The terms employed by Josephus in the general account he 
gives of this disastrous event, deserve attention, since they afford 
us aid in forming a conception of what the Roman census com- 
prised. Cyrenius is called by him tvnrys, that is, appraiser or 
valuer; he is termed tiuntys Tov ovowy, or TOY YpnuaTar, 
valuer of property, substance or goods ; he is said to be sent, 
GTrOTILNTO péVvosS aUT@V Tas dvoLas, in order to make a valuation 
of their property ; the people are advised against Tv éml Taus 
atroypapais axpoacw, that is, obedience to the registrations ; 
and when they yielded it is said daertivwv ypnwata, they gave 
in the value of their goods. 

Judas, their leader, denominates the transaction as 77v 
arotiunow, the valuation or assessment. 

Here then we find that the census, as enforced by Rome in 
J udea, involved, 1. 9 amoypadn (he apographé), or registration; 
2. % atroriunors (he apotimésis), or valuation of property. These 
two chief acts led to the imposition of a tax, and the tax thus 
imposed occasioned a tumult which brought a revolt, and more 
remotely rebellion, war and desolation. Of the import of the 
words here employed there is no doubt ; equally clear in general 
is the nature of the transactions. The Roman officers by their 
deputies presided; the people, as in Rome, gave in the values 
of their property. Assessments and registers were made; im- 
posts enforced, and the people were coerced into a sullen and 
uneasy obedience. Let it however be observed, that a proper 
census consisted of several parts; the transaction had separate 
and distinct stages; the apographé (strictly writing down the 
names from the statements of those who bore them) was differ- 
ent from the apotimésis, or the taking of the value of their pro- 
perty from the averments of its possessors. Moreover these 
two transactions involved others, the performance of which was 
a work of time. 

In carrying the census into effect, the Roman officers would 
require aid from the native authorities. How, without that aid, 
could the censor ascertain that all the Jews had complied with 
his proclamation? In order to ascertain that all were present 
who ought to appear, the Jewish rulers had to appeal to the 
family registers of the Hebrew race. This appeal called every 
head of a family to his native place. Hence we may infer that 
the census, under the joint supervision of Roman and Jewish 
officers, was taken in the more ancient towns and cities of the 
land. That the people were present at the taking of the census, 
is evident from the statement of the historian, that “they gave 
in the values of their property.” 

Our conception of the whole proceeding will be less incom- 
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plete, if we have before us a Hebrew practice which bears some 
analogy to the census, and in the actual case may more or less 
have been blended with the census. The Scriptural student is 
well aware that in the Bible mention is repeatedly made of num- 
bering the people. (Numb. i. 2; iii. 15, seg.; 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, 
seg.) This numbering was essential in a constitution which de- 
pended on territorial divisions, designed to be permanent. (Lev. 
xiv. 34; xxv. 23, seg.) There was also another fundamental 
division equally intended to be permanent. We allude to what 
we term the natural division into tribes, families and houses. 
(Num. ii. 18; Josh. vii. 14; 1 Sam. x. 19.) This second divi- 
sion, which was first in the order of time, was strictly regarded 
in the division of land. The allotment originally made to a 
tribe or a house, was to remain its possession for ever. Hence 
an extensive, minute, and accurate system of registration was 
indispensable. Hence also arose both tribal and family registers.” 
The correctness and purity of these registers were most important, 
since on them depended all the rights of property. There were 
also minor circumstances which conduced to the same result. 
Registers accordingly were made and carefully preserved. The 
care employed was vigilant and even jealous, since an advantage 
gained by one would involve a loss to another person. The reten- 
tion of civil rights and the enjoyment and transmission of pro- 
perty, were involved in the rigid accuracy and careful preservation 
of the registers. Hence those registers had a local character. 
The native city of each individual family was the repository of its 
register. In that place existed the guarantees of certainty and ex- 
actitude. Where each family was best known, there most effect- 
ually could their right to be enrolled in the national arclrives be 
claimed, tested, and established. Hence when population came 
to be scattered, each one had to repair to “his own city” in 
order to claim his place among his kinsmen in the all-important 
local register. 

On referring to Sacred Scripture we find a distinct mention 
made of the census recorded by Josephus. In the time of the 
ministry of our Lord a tax was payable to Rome, called by 
Matthew (xxii. 17) and Mark (xii. 14) Kijvoos, or census, but 
which Luke in good Greek designates ¢dpos, tribute. The 
name census shews the origin of the tax, and points to the 
transaction recorded by the Jewish historian. A census then 
had been taken, for a census-tax was exacted before the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Let us refer to the book of Acts (v. 37), and 
there we find express mention made of the census: “ After this 
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man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and 
drew away much people after him; he also perished ; and all, 
even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed.”’ It is admitted 
that to Luke who wrote the gospel called by his name, we are 
indebted for that which is really its continuance or second book, 
namely, the Acts of the Apostles. We are then justified in say- 
ing that Luke was acquainted with the census made under 
Cyrenius in Judea. With that census he was intimately ac- 
quainted. Luke agrees with Josephus in the fact, the time, and 
the consequences of the census. Like J osephus, Luke implies 
that this census, which occasioned the insurrection under Judas, 
was the only known census. This implication is clearly con- 
veyed in his words, “the census,” “in the days of the taxing;” 
definite epoch ; an event so well known, that people dated en 
it. Consequently there had been a census, and but one census. 
Luke is no careless writer. A census is not an inconsider- 
able event. Was it likely then that Luke should speak of ano- 
ther census—a census which had never taken place? Was it 
probable he should be so inconsistent with himself, when in 
committing the blunder he would have to date the presence of 
Cyrenius in Palestine ten years before he was there? Such an 
anachronism on so well known or easily ascertainable a point, 
is inconceivable. Say, as some German commentators have not 
hesitated to say, that Luke fabricated the census spoken of in 
his gospel, then must he have been a very bungler in fraud, for 
he attempts a cheat on a point where detection was most easy 
and escape impossible ; since all the world knew when Cyrenius 
came as president into Syria and took the census of Palestine ; 
and he-makes the attempt in the teeth of what amounts almost 
to a declaration on his part that the only census known in Judea 
was held in the days of Cyrenius. Lardner, in defence of the 
evangelist, justly remarks: “ It would be unreasonable to con- 
clude that St. Luke had really made a mistake. St. Luke ap- 
pears in the rest of his history, and from many particulars of this 
account before us, to be so fully master of the state of Judea, 
and of the nature of this affair he is here speaking of, that it is 
impossible he should commit any such mistake. In the begin- 
ning of his third chapter he has most exactly specified the state 
of all Judea, or the land of Israel, as it was in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, by setting down the several tetrarchs and governors 
‘of it, and the true extent of their territories. St. Luke under- 
stood the nature of enrolments, as made by the Romans.’”” 
The census is pentinamen by Luke (Acts v. 37); o deainbaitste 


” Vol. i. 308; Dowding’s edition. 
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(apographé). Hence it is clear that the term apographé may sig- 
nify a census in the full import of the word. This however is only 
a derivative meaning ; an extension or application of the original 
and proper sense of the term. The English version of apographé, 
“taxing,” is used of the whole census, because it is a very im- 
portant part of a census; and apographé itself denoting enrol- 
ment, may be extended to signify a census generally, because 
an enrolment leading to a register or a list, is an indispensable 
pre-requisite to a census. That the word apographé may how- 
ever be taken in its primary acceptation, namely, a registration, 
is clear both from the nature of the thing and from actual usage. 
Apographé is the root of the term employed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (xii. 23), “the first born which are written (margin, 
‘enrolled’) in heaven.” The original here indeed is the same 
verb as that found in Luke ii. 3, and rendered “to be taxed,” 
that is, “to be registered.”’ In the classical writers the same 
verb denotes in the active voice “ to write down names on re- 
gisters,” and in the middle “ to give in your name for insertion 
on the register.” The noun itself is stated by Hesychius to be 
equivalent to dpvOujots, or “numbering.” Suicer, in his The- 
saurus, says that apographé denotes, in the practice of the 
church, “the putting into the official catalogue of the names of 
persons who were to be baptized or ordained.” 

Defining the word as relatio in tabulas, “writing down in 
lists,’ Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the New Testament, says 
of the taxing mentioned in the gospel, that arising from curio- 
sity or ambition on the part of Augustus, it was “a mere num- 
bering of persons apart from exaction of money ;” while, in his 
opinion, the census spoken of in Acts v. 37, “was a description 
of properties involving a capitation tax.” Bretschneider also, 
in his Lexicon (in Libros N. T., 3rd edit. Lipsiae, 1840), de- 
scribing a census as relatio in tabulas, or formation of registers, 
states that “the taxing in Luke ii. 2, was not an estimate of 
resources, but a numbering of persons with a view to the exac- 
tion of taxes.”” Lardner remarks to the same effect: “It must 
be allowed that the verb made use of by St. Luke in the first 
verse, ‘ that all should be taxed,’ or enrolled, is used by Greek 
authors for the making any kind of entry or enrolment. Thus 
Servius Tullus, observing many Roman citizens to be in debt, 
ordered all of them who had not wherewithal to satisfy their 
creditors, to enter their names and the sum they owed in public 
rolls (atroypapéoOa). This word is likewise used concerning 
the enrolments which were made when the Roman citizens gave 
in their names and enlisted themselves in the service of a general. 
So that perhaps there may be some reason to question whether 
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St. Luke intended not a bare entry or enrolment made by the 
people of Judea of their names and conditions of life, as many 
learned men have supposed.” (i. 276.) 

Assuming, however, that the taxing in the gospel (ii. 1—5) 
was a complete census, and a census distinct from that alluded 
to in the Book of Acts; and thus assuming that Luke speaks 
of two censuses, one at the time when our Lord was born (Luke 
ii. 1—5), the other when Cyrenius became president of Syria 
(Acts v. 33—37) ; Strauss, De Wette, Bruno Bauer, and other 
theologians of the same negative school, have charged the evan- 
gelical historian with a gross historical misstatement, arising 
either from ignorance, confusion of mind, or dishonesty. Ac- 
cording to them, Luke is wrong in asserting two taxings, in 
fixing the only taxing that did take place ten years before it was 
effected, in placing Cyrenius in Palestine at the time of the 
birth of Jesus, and in declaring that the taxing contempora- 
neous with that event embraced all the world. These grave 
imputations however will all disappear if we find reason to be- 
lieve (1) that Luke in his gospel does not affirm that any taxing 
took place in Palestine at the time of the advent; and conse- 
quently (2) that the sacred writer speaks of only one census, 
namely, that which Gamaliel mentions in the Sanhedrim, as 
recorded in the Book of Acts; and (3) that the apographé of 
which Luke speaks in his gospel, while it was in itself merely a 
registration, was not carried into effect, being nothing more 
than one of a series of measures commanded by Augustus, in 
order to acquaint himself with the disposable force of his em- 
pire, but which was interrupted and postponed in Palestine from 
considerations of political expediency, though fully executed 
there in the time of Cyrenius. Being thus accomplished, this 
one Jewish census combined with steps of a similar nature, 
taken in other parts of the empire, to supply the materials of 
the state paper, which as we have seen contained a statement in 
many particulars of the resources of the empire, drawn up in 
the emperor’s own handwriting. 

It may serve to clear the ground if we first advert to 
Strauss’s minor impeachments. One is stated in these words: 
“Tt is said the taxing took Joseph to Bethlehem, because he 
was of the house and lineage of David, and likewise every one 
into his own city, i.e. according to the context, to the place 
whence his family had originally sprung. Now that every in- 
dividual should be registered in his own city was required in all 
Jewish inscriptions (‘ numberings,’ rather), because among the 
Jews the organization of families and tribes constituted the very 
basis of the state. The Romans, on the contrary, were in the 
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habit of taking the census at the residences and at the principal 
cities in the district.”” This objection has been answered by an- 
ticipation. We have already seen that in the points before us 
there was no essential difference between the Roman census 
and the Jewish registration. A difference was believed to exist. 
This belief rested on imperfect knowledge. On this imperfect 
knowledge, in other words, on ignorance, an argument was built 
designed to be adverse to the Scriptures. Surely such is not 
the proceeding which ought to be observed towards documents 
so truly venerable, and which have so long stood in the highest 
repute among civilized nations. Unbelief ought to be sure of 
its premises before it goes forward to its hostile conclusions. 
We do not indeed affirm that the two methods were identical. 
But they were sufficiently like each other to justify the language 
employed by Luke; nor would it be easy to find terms more 
suitable to describe the Roman census in this particular than 
those which Strauss uses of the Jewish registration, when he 
says that each citizen had to go “to the place whence his family 
had originaly sprung.” Huschke, in his treatise on the census 
(Breslau, 1840), has shewn that it was to the forum originis, 
which may freely be rendered “the town-hall of his family,” 
that during the imperial sway, each Roman citizen was bound 
to repair for the purposes of the census. In the forum originis, 
the native place of “his house and lineage,” “ his own city,” 
every Israelite also underwent registration. 

Connected with this point is the appearance of Mary in 
company with Joseph when he went to his own city, Bethlehem, 
to be registered. “ He (Luke) allows Mary to be inscribed with 
Joseph, but according to Jewish customs, inscriptions had rela- 
tion to men only. Thus, at all events, it is an inaccuracy to 
represent Mary as undertaking the journey, in order to be 
inscribed with her betrothed in his own city.”¢ Presuming 
that Mary went to be registered, and was registered, critics 
have found an explanation in the idea that Mary was an 
heiress in her own right, and as such was compelled to accom- 
pany Joseph. A sufficient answer to this view Strauss finds in 
denominating it an “airy hypothesis.” But surely it is not 
more airy than the objection to which we have just replied. If it 
is an hypothesis, it is one founded on fact, and which fully ex- 
plains the circumstance for which it is adduced. Mary however 
may not have accompanied Joseph for any such purpose. Luke’s 
language rather favours a different opinion. Had the evangelist 
intended to say that both Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem 








P Strauss, Leben Jesu ; English translation, vol. i. p. 206. 4 Ibid. i. 207. 
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in order to be inscribed in the family registers, he would have 
used the plural, whereas he limits his remark to Joseph by the 
words, “ because he was of the house and lineage of David.” It 
is true that in the original as well as in the English version, the 
words, “with Mary,” immediately follow the words (one word 
in the original) “ to be taxed ;” but the connexion may equally 
well be with the previous verb, “went;” “ Joseph went up ” 
with Mary, his espoused wife, “being great with child.” In these 
last terms we find the reason for Mary’s presence, which the 
evangelist seems to have intended to assign. In the original, 
the participle, “being,” according to a law of Greek grammar, 
has “a causal force,” that is, it assigns the reason of the act 
with which in thought it is connected. Mary then went with 
Joseph because she was pregnant, dvon éyxiw. Nor is there 
any need to seek for any closer explanation of this reason. If 
her being pregnant was a reason which satisfied Joseph and 
Mary, why the latter should accompany the former on a journey 
which Joseph was compelled to take, the only parties were satis- 
fied who could judge of what was pleasant or proper in the case. 
But on an occasion when the whole country would be in move- 
ment ; when homes were left on every side, and the needful aid 
and solace might fail to be found when wanted in Nazareth ; 
when social disturbances were by no means unlikely, and evil- 
disposed persons might fall on the sick and defenceless who were 
obliged to keep their homes; there were obviously other very 
strong reasons, besides their own will and desires, why Joseph 
and Mary should not be separated, and why she, as being “ great 
with child,” should cleave to the side of her natural protector. 
We must be allowed to add, that when the evangelist’s words 
themselves afford so easy and so satisfactory an explanation of 
Mary’s presence, it was very unworthy in Strauss to insinuate, 
as he does in his next paragraph (p. 207), that Mary’s presence 
there was a pure fiction devised by Luke in order “to fulfil the 
prophecy of Micah (v. 2), by (her) giving birth in the city of 
David to the Messiah.” The continuation of the paragraph is 
too charactistic of this writer, who has received far more credit 
for fair dealing than he deserves, to be here omitted: “ Now as 
he (Luke) set out with the supposition that the habitual abode 
of the parents of Jesus was Nazareth, so he sought after a lever 
which should set them in motion towards Bethlehem, at the 
time of the birth of Jesus. Far and wide nothing presented 
itself but the celebrated census; he seized it the more unhesi- 
tatingly, because the obscurity of his own view of the historical 
relations of that time veiled from him the many difficulties con- 
nected with such a combination. If this be the true history 
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of the statement in Luke, to attempt to reconcile the statement 
of Luke concerning the azoypady with chronology, would be 
to do the narrator too much honour ; he wished to place Mary 
in Bethlehem, and therefore times and circumstances were to 
accommodate themselves to his pleasure.’ The tone of this 
passage resembles the sarcasm of Voltaire rather than the calm 
and reverential candour of a lover of truth, or the solid learning 
of a Scriptural critic. Having, after some enquiry, learned to 
regard Luke as an honest man, and a faithful reporter of the 
greatest news ever announced to the world, we shrink in pain 
from the manifestations of so unseemly a spirit. We do not 
believe that any superstition mingles in our regard for the evan- 
gelists, but we must declare that these rash imputations of the 
worst motives to them, are as revolting to our feelings as they 
are condemnable in our judgment. 

If however Luke had been intent on making his history 
consistent in the several particulars before us, he was a poor 
hand at fiction when he seized on a—nothing! For, according 
to Strauss, the taxing in his gospel had no correspondent reality. 
Such an imputation amounts to this, that Luke invented a second 
in order to support a first falsehood. “ But his mind was be- 
clouded.” Not at any rate in regard to the census on which, as 
we have seen, he possessed and has given accurate details. Nor 
surely was a fact so tangible, so open to all eyes, which must 
have moved the whole Jewish population to its centre, written 
evidences of which were, if not in every city of Judea, yet in the 
capital of the world; a fact of this nature, we affirm, was not 
one on which there could be “ obscurity” in Luke’s mind, or 
the mind of any good writer; equally was it not one on which 
the boldest fabricator would venture to try his fortune. Na- 
tional events are the last ground for the cautious and stealthy 
footsteps of conscious fraud. 

As to the “too much honour,” which Strauss declines to 
pay to Luke in attempting to reconcile his statements with 
chronology, that is so much a matter of taste that we must 
leave it in the critic’s own hands; simply observing, that in 
indulging his taste at the expense of the Scriptures, he has the 
judgment of most learned and all high-minded men against him. 

We now come to what Strauss characterises as “ this appa- 
rently undeniable contradiction between Luke and history,” 
(p. 204). The contradiction is thus stated: “ Matthew places 
the birth of Jesus shortly before the death of Herod the Great 
(ii. 19); Luke says the same indirectly: but at the birth of 
Jesus he declares a census took place. This census he makes 
contemporaneous with the birth of Jesus, and declares that it 
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was made under the supervision of Cyrenius. But the census 
conducted by Cyrenius, the only known census in Judea, was 
really held about ten years after the time at which, according to 
Matthew and Luke, Jesus must have been born.” (203, 204.) 
The contradiction then, in a few words, is this: Luke says the 
census of Cyrenius was taken at the time when, history says it 
was taken several years after, Jesus was born. Now there might 
be some reason for this charge of a broad contradiction, had 
Luke said nothing about what we may term the historical 
census. With the census however which Josephus records, 
Luke was, as we have learnt, perfectly familiar. Strange is it 
that it should not have occurred to critics that it was only one 
census that the evangelist intended to represent as having been 
actually held. 

It will however be seen that the impeachment which has 
just been given proceeds on the assumption that Luke affirms 
the actual completion of two taxings; one of which he records 
in his gospel, the other in his treatise styled “The Acts of the 
Apostles.” A second assumption is, that going on the ground 
of there being two taxings, he in some obscurity of mind con- 
founds the first with the second, and so brings Cyrenius into 
Syria some ten years before he arrived. 

Our answer is, that these assumptions are groundless. Luke 
records only one census. That census he ascribes to Cyrenius, 
and fixes at its right time. That census he speaks of in the 
second book of his history, commonly called the Acts of the 
Apostles. In his gospel he merely states that a registration 
was commanded, and certain preparatory steps were taken; 
adding in clear terms that the registration did not go into actual 
operation till the time when Cyrenius was governor of Syria. 
This view of what Luke records appears to our sight, even on 
the surface of the English translation, which we here subjoin, 
merely correcting one or two undoubted errors :—“ And it came 
to pass in those days (comp. i. 5), that there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus, that all the world should be registered. 
(This registering was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.) And all went to be registered, every one into his own 
city. And Joseph also went up’ from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, (because he was of the house and lineage of David,) 
to be registered, with Mary his espoused wife, being great with 
child.” 





o See, on the accuracy of these terms, the writer’s essay, Scripture Iilus- 
trated from recent Discoveries in the Geography of Palestine. London: 1849. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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We have substituted “ registered” for taxed. Our justifica- 
tion is found in an earlier page. The word apographé does not 
of necessity mean more than we have here assigned to it. Oc- 
casions there are when it is equivalent to census. Probably 
Luke here employed the terms used in the decree. The word 
apographé would not be at all objectionable with the law-makers 
or the law-expounders of the imperial court, because from its 
inherent elasticity it could be made to import at their pleasure 
or convenience either the comparatively innocuous act of regis- 
tration, or the invidious and grave proceeding of an imposition 
of taxes, consequent on a general enrolment and a minute 
valuation of property. 

Two parentheses are found in the quotation from Scripture. 
They originate not with the writer, but are found in the copy 
which he uses of the authorized version,—“ London: Eyre and 
Spottiswode. 1843.” These parentheses are clearly required by 
the sense. In the first (found also in Wetstein), the passage as 
above given leaves out the particle and found at the beginning 
of the second verse, where standing in italics it shews that it 
has no counterpart in the original Greek. The absence of the 
word seems to indicate that what follows is thrown in by way of 
explanation, and is not an additional distinct proposition. 

We conceive then that Luke here declares that at or near 
the birth of Jesus a decree from Augustus, commanding a gene- 
ral registration, led Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem. This registration, however, did not take place till some 
ten years afterwards, under the presidency of Cyrenius. More 
than is contained in the first sentence Luke does not record as 
having happened. The information given in the second sen- 
tence he throws in as he passes on, because it had no essential 
connexion with his subject. His purpose was to shew how it 
was that Jesus made his advent in Bethlehem. For this he 
records the occasion which drew Joseph and Mary thither. In 
doing so, the thought seems to have crossed his mind, that in 
order to prevent mistake, he ought to add that the registration 
really took place ten years later. This information he commu- 
nicates in the course of his narration by way of a parenthetical 
remark. In order to be clearly understood, we repeat in dis- 
tinct propositions what the evangelist here declares. 

1, Augustus Cesar sent out a decree, directing all the inha- 
bited land to be registered. 

2. This registration took place when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria. 

3. All the Jews went each to his own city to be registered. 
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4. Joseph went to Bethlehem to be registered, and took his 
wife with him, she being pregnant. 

It thus appears that Luke does not aver that a census took 
place in the days-of Herod; the census which has been alleged 
to have then taken place rests solely on assumption. Luke 
merely mentions a decree directing a registration, and that the 
inhabitants of Judea so far obeyed that decree as to proceed 
each one to his own city. More than this touching the imme- 
diate effect of this decree Luke does not assert. The registra- 
tion in truth appears to have been broken off at its very com- 
mencement ; the reason of which may hereafter appear. 

If this is a correct representation of Luke’s language, we 
succeed at once, and in the simplest manner, in removing all 
difficulty from the passage. We shall presently endeavour to 
shew that our translation is correct. 

Let it, however, be carefully observed that Luke does not 
affirm that at the advent of Jesus any taxing took place. The 
Jews, he states, went to be registered; he does not add that 
they were taxed. The latter is a distinct fact, and required a 
distinct averment. The second fact is not involved in the first. 
Had Luke intended to make such a representation, he could 
easily, and we may be sure he would have made the representa- 
tion. We subjoin an instance. Luke relates (vi. 17—19) that 
people “came to be healed of their diseases.” Were they 
healed? The fact is not left to be inferred or assumed. It is 
expressly declared, “and they were healed.” But the evan- 
gelist, in the case under consideration, does not subjoin, “ and 
they were taxed.” Noone is justified to assume what the writer 
omits to state. Least of all are we first to impute to him what 
he does not say, and then to make our own assumption a point 
of attack against his veracity. 

Having thus stated in general terms the view which we take 
of this transaction, we shall now proceed to illustrate several 
particulars in order to confirm that view, and justify the render- 
ing of the original which we follow. 

Our view implies that Augustus commanded Palestine to be 
registered in the last days of Herod, miscalled the Great. 
Critics have denied that the imperial court had the right to 
impose the census on the Jews during the reign of that mo- 
narch, whom they please to describe as an independent prince 
in alliance with Rome. The question however is rather one of 
power than right. Like the British in India, the Romans being 
masters of the world, took their measures according rather to 
their pleasure and profit than the laws of social or political 
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justice. Not a census however, but a registration, is what Luke 
states was commanded. In truth, the reference to the rights of 
Herod as a rex socius has no force, and the allegation shews 
little familiarity with the spirit in which Rome acted towards 
conquered princes. Selfish, grasping, and arbitrary, the ruling 
power at Rome, whether in the republican or the imperial times, 
aimed solely at the extension of its sway and the enrichment of 
its coffers. Wielding the right of the strongest, it was restricted 
in its encroachments merely by prudence, that sacrificed a little 
in order to gain a great deal; or by absolute impossibilities, 
which however it confidently waited for time and perseverance 
to remove. “Forwards” was its motto, as emphatically as it 
was that of Blucher. And forwards it went, regardless of right 
and wrong, unless so far as the inflicting of the one or the tole- 
rance of the other might enlarge the boundaries or augment the 
wealth of Roman government. The reges socii in consequence 
were vassals, tributaries, slaves of Rome, possessing no secure 
rights, and having the name and the show of royalty only so far 
as the bauble was useful for the common tyrant. Kings in 
appearance, they were in reality subjects, whose slightest move- 
ment towards independent authority brought on them condign 
punishment. Even before tyranny was consummated in the 
ascendancy of the imperial house of Cesar, King Adherbal had 
found good reason to declare,” “‘ My father, Miscipia, when dying 
enjoined on me to consider the kingdom of Numidia as mine, 
merely so far as the administration (procuratione) of it went; 
for in other respects right and dominion were in your (the 
senate’s) possession.” (Comp. Liv. xlv. 13.) Least of all was 
Herod likely to possess any rights or any power which could 
either in law or in fact oppose a hindrance to the will of Au- 
gustus, whose creature he entirely was. In the days of Herod, 
it is true, Palestine, being in some sort exempted from the fate of 
Syria, which was a province of the Roman dominion, enjoyed a 
nominal independence under a king of its own. But in reality 
it had been subject to Rome from the day when Pompey, having 
conquered Aristobulus, took Jerusalem, and “ made it tributary 
to the Romans.’’* This liability to pay tribute, as appears from 
other passages in the Jewish historian,’ extended in general 
over the whole territory; so that to use the words of the 
same authority, “ Now we (the Jews) lost our liberty and be- 
came subject to the Romans, and were deprived of that coun- 
try which we had gained by our arms from the Syrians. More- 
over the Romans exacted of us in a little time above 10,000 





* Sallust, Jug. 14. * Joseph. Antig. xiv. 4,4. ¢ Ibid. xiv. 10, 6; xii. 4, 1. 
VOL, I.——-NO. I. Cc 
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talents. And the royal authority, which was a dignity formerly 
bestowed on those that were high priests, by the right of their 
family, became the property of private men.” Indeed, whatever 
rights or immunities the Jewish nation from this time to its de- 
struction under Vespasian enjoyed, they were all held on suffer- 
ance, or by a distinct bestowal on the part of Rome. Nor was 
Herod in any way likely to possess more power than previous 
titular governors of Judea. Herod, the second son of Antipater 
the Idumzan, had, as a foreigner, no small difficulty to gain 
the crown of Judea, which he received from the Romans con- 
trary to his expectations. Made king of Judea by the senate 
under the influence of Antony and Octavius, he remained the 
vassal of Rome for the remainder of his days. To such an ex- 
tent was this the case, that Rome rather than Jerusalem was the 
capital, and Augustus instead of Herod was the ruler of Judea. 
In Herod’s court was a person of great influence, who bearing 
the name of “ Ceesar’s steward,” was a kind of procurator Cesaris, 
and seems to have had for his special duty the care of the finan- 
cial rights of Augustus in the country.” So dependent on Augus- 
tus was Herod, that he did not venture to punish his two sons 
whom he believed to be plotting against his life, without bringing 
their conduct before the emperor. By the mediation of Augustus 
a reconciliation was effected: when Herod wished to make an 
immediate disposition of his territories, but was prohibited by 
his imperial master,” to whom the Jews were obliged to take an 
oath of fidelity.* Even Herod’s will had no power until it had 
received the formal sanction of Augustus, from whom indeed 
he had, by the payment of 300 talents, purchased the privilege 
of bequeathing his sceptre; nor did Archelaus, his successor, 
venture to assume power in Judea before his authority had been 
acknowledged by the emperor. 

How little the rights of a rex socius stood in the way of the 
imperial court, may be inferred also from the unceremonious 
manner in which, when now his plans were ripe, Augustus, 
some years after Herod’s death, deposed his son and successor, 
Archelaus. Archelaus was accused by some subjects of tyranny. 
The charge was laid at the emperor’s feet. Augustus deter- 
mined to avail himself of the opportunity. He would disgrace 
Archelaus, in order the more readily to depose him. He took 
his steps accordingly. There was at his court a servant of 
Archelaus. Disdaining to write to that prince, he sent this 
servant into Judea, having commanded him to bring Archelaus 





« Joseph. Antig. xiv. 4, 5. » Ibid. xvii. 2,3; Jew. War, i. 29. 
 Antiq. xiv. 4,1; comp. xvii. 5, 8. * Ibid. xvii. 2, 4. 
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to Rome with all possible dispatch. The servant, on his arrival, 
found the ethnarch feasting with his friends. Allowing no 
delay, he hurried his master away. Arrived in Rome, he placed 
him before the emperor. The accusers were summoned: the 
charge and the defence were heard. These forms having been 
gone through, Augustus pronounced Archelaus guilty, stripped 
him of his wealth, and banished him to Vienne in Gaul.” 

The extent of country over which this registration was in- 
tended by Augustus to proceed, has been much disputed. Luke 
uses the terms, macav Tiv dixovpévny, which cleaving to the 
strict letter of the Greek, we may render, “all the inhabited 
land.” Lardner and other competent judges are of opinion, 
that these words refer merely to Judea. In their strictly literal 
sense they cannot be taken, for the empire of Augustus even 
did not comprise the entire inhabitants of the globe. If they 
are to be understood in reference to the mind of Cesar when 
he issued the decree, they may intend the whole Roman empire. 
But if it was with Judea that the emperor was dealing, then the 
general purport of the decree would restrict the words in ques- 
tion to Palestine. It is however not improper to refer to the 
mind of the writer for a determination of the import of these 
words. Now Luke is speaking of Jewish affairs, and may 
therefore be justifiably supposed to confine himself to Judea. 
Unquestionably it is exclusively of Jews that the evangelist 
speaks, when in the third verse he says, “ And all went to be 
registered, each in his own city,” &c. The “all” here must 
mean all Jews; but if, he had Judea in his mind in the third 
verse, it is a fair inference that he was not thinking of “ all the 
world ” in the first verse. And had he thought of “all the 
world” in the first verse, he would scarcely have narrowed his 
view suddenly to Judea without employing some restriction or 
transitional particle. His language implies that it was only one 
subject that was in his thoughts, and that one subject must have 
been Judea. 

It is not easy from philological considerations to lead the 
general reader to form a decision as to the exact import in Luke 
of a phrase which varies so much in the extent of its applica- 
tion; but that it may denote only a small portion of country is 
beyond a doubt. 

The judgment of Lardner (i. 253, seg.) is of more value than 
our own, and we shall therefore transcribe his words. It is not 
unusual to refer to the same phrase as found in Acts xi. 27—30, 
in proof that “all the world,” ddnv tv duxoupévny, necessarily 
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denotes the whole earth. On this opinion Lardner has the fol- 
lowing remarks. “The original word (d:couvpévny) does some- 
times signify not the whole world, but a particular country only. 
‘H yh signifies “the earth ;” yet the coherence of the words in 
many places determines the meaning to some particular country. 
Jos. ii. 3, ‘All the country ;’ Luke iv. 25, ‘All the land:’ not 
all the earth, but all the land of Israel, that being the coun- 
try before mentioned. In like manner, dccoupévn signifies, ac- 
cording to the original notation of the word, the habitable or 
rather the inhabited earth (land), but the connexion of the 
discourse often restrains the meaning to some particular country. 
Is. xiii. 5, ‘They came from a far country to destroy the whole 
land.’ In the septuagint it is macav thy dixovpevny: what 
goes before and follows shews that a particular country is in- 
tended, namely, Babylon (verses 1, 19—22). A note of St. 
Jerome upon Is. xiii. 4, 5, deserves to be inserted here, as not a 
little to our purpose : (we give a translation :) ‘ ‘‘ To destroy the 
whole land ;” not that they laid waste the whole globe, but all 
the land of Babylon and the Chaldees. By “ all the earth,” 
Scripture intends the entire district of which it speaks.’ St. 
Luke has used this word in this sense in another place (Luke 
xxi. 26). The whole discourse relates to the calamities that 
were coming, not upon the whole world or the whole Roman 
empire, but the land of Judea (21), ‘wrath upon ¢his people,’ 
(23).” “If (Lardner adds, p. 268) it be enquired, If the land 
of Judea only be meant, what does the term “all” * signify? 
I answer, it was very necessary to be added. At the time when 
Luke wrote, and indeed from the death of Herod, which hap- 
pened soon after the nativity of Jesus, the land of Judea or 
Israel had suffered a dismembering. Archelaus had for his 
share Judea properly so called, together with Samaria and 
Idumea; and the province of Judea which was afterwards go- 
verned by Roman procurators, was pretty much of the same 
extent. But Galilee, Iturea, and other parts of the land of 
Israel, had been given to other descendants of Herod the Great. 
St. Luke’s words therefore are extremely proper and expressive, 
that ‘all the land should be taxed ;’ to shew that this decree 
of Augustus comprehended Galilee, the country in which Joseph 
lived. That this was the intention in adding this term of uni- 
versality, is evident from St. Luke’s specifying immediately 
afterwards the name of the city from which Joseph came to 
Bethlehem, which city was not: in the country that originally 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, nor situated in the bounds of 





= Compare the remarks of Dr. Davidson in his useful Introduction to the New 
Testament. London: Bagster. 1848. p. 206. 
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the province of Judea at the time in which St. Luke is supposed 
to write, but was of the kingdom of Judea in the reign of Herod. 
Though I am very well satisfied from the context that St. Luke 
comprehends nothing in Augustus’s decree beside the land of 
Judea ; yet it is no small confirmation of this interpretation 
that the most early Christian writers seem to have understood 
St. Luke in the same manner. For when they speak of this 
circumstance of our Saviour’s nativity, they never say anything 
of a general census all over the world or the Roman empire.” 
(i. 269.) 

There was in the very nature of a registration a reason why 
the words “all the inhabited land,” (comp. “The parts of 
Syria that are inhabited,’ Joseph. <Antig. viii, 6, 1,) should 
be used, because it was only to such territory that a registration 
could extend. “All the inhabited land” is equivalent to “ all 
the inhabitants of the land.” A poll lay at the basis of the 
whole transaction. But a poll could not be taken of the unin- 
habited districts, of which even in the days of “ arenen the 
king” there were several. 

It is said indeed that the phrase has a cuuntiasian signifi- 
cation equivalent to “all the world.” Of course from Greek 
and Roman authors it implies more than it does when used by 
writers whose literary and social sphere was less wide. “ All 
the inhabited land” might mean the Roman empire, because 
that empire was established generally in the civilized parts of 
the world. But from the very nature of the words the phrase 
could not properly indicate what the Greeks expressed by 
xoopos, or the Latins by 0 terrarum, and what we generally 
mean by “all the world,” or “the entire earth.” The phrase 
indeed related not to ar di but to political geography, and 
must be understood in each case subjectively, that is, according 
to the mind and view of the writer, and the topic on which he 
speaks. 

We do not wish to urge these considerations beyond their 
intrinsic value. They may however serve to shew that there 
are serious objections against applying the words “ all the inha- 
bited land” to the whole Roman empire. The more restricted 
view of their meaning is indeed by no means necessary for the 
vindication of Luke or for the support of our explanation, for 
the libellus or breviarium (manual) which Augustus possessed, 
containing as it did statistical information of the different parts 
of the empire, must have had extensive surveys for its source ; 
and its existence is sufficient to guarantee the historical credi- 
bility of the evangelist. But if the registration of which he 
speaks was confined to Judea or Syria, then another difficulty 
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loses its force. The objection is indeed one of small moment, 
for it arises ew ignorantia. ‘We do not know from profane 
authors that Augustus commanded a universal census ; therefore 
he did not command a universal census.” Admirable logic! 
As well might it of old have been said, “ We do not know that 
the earth goes round the sun, therefore it does not go round the 
sun.” “If however (such is the argument) Luke is right in 
stating that Augustus issued a decree for taxing all the world, 
how is it that no contemporary writer makes mention of such a 
decree? The silence of history confutes the evangelist.” Whe- 
ther the logic is or is not sound, let it be observed that it rests 
on an assumption; it assumes that Luke declares what we have 
shewn he may not intend to declare. His language—to say the 
very least—equally admits of two interpretations, and no critic 
can be at liberty to take that which happens to suit his purpose, 
especially with the hostile intention of undermining the credi- 
bility of the very authority appealed to in the case. When it 
has been satisfactorily proved that Luke declares that Augustus 
commanded the registration to extend at once over his entire 
empire, then will it be time enough to consider any argument 
against the evangelist which unbelievers may attempt to found 
on the statement in question. 

This then in substance is the view which we have been led 
to form. Augustus commanded a general registration. The 
term by which his secretary described the thing commanded, is 
so vague, that it might signify either a mere enrolment or a 
levying of taxes. The registration was begun at the time when 
Christ was born. All the Jews went severally to the proper 
place to be registered. That a registration actually took place, 
Luke does not affirm. On Luke’s authority, therefore, a regis- 
tration cannot be assumed. If, however, it should appear that 
Justin and other early ecclesiastical writers imply that a regis- 
tration was made at the time of the birth of Christ, we are not 
to be slavishly bound by their interpretation of Luke’s words ; 
still less are we justified in converting the registration into a 
taxing. Whether an enrolment was merely commenced, or 
whether it was completed, it remains true that the census “ was 
first made,” or was then only fully effected “when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” 

As the census was a complex operation, one or more parts 
might be commanded and carried into effect, according to the 
views of the governing authority. Ifthe object were merely of 
a statistical kind, or if the emperor wished to proceed in his 
treatment of a subject country with caution and lenity, he would 
order merely a registration, which when once obtained he could 
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afterwards turn to account for financial purposes. If however 
he had no reason to proceed with special care, he might issue a 
decree for a general and complete census. 

Now as the imposition of a regular and national tax on the 
Jewish people, through the aid of a general registration of per- 
sons and property, was an extremely delicate and difficult un- 
dertaking, requiring for its successful accomplishment due regard 
to a concurrence of favourable circumstances ; so there is no- 
thing surprising if the attempt should first be made by means 
of a simple enrolment: or if even an enrolment, though com- 
manded by Augustus, should fail to be carried into effect. Rome 
owed the universality of her dominion as much to her prudence 
as to her valour. If she knew when to strike with effect, she 
knew also when to spare with advantage. She never, it is true, 
retired but in order the more effectually to advance; but she 
was well aware that there are cases in which a timely retroces- 
sion is the readiest as well as the surest way to reach the desired 
goal. 

Dio Cassius gives an instance in which a mere registration 
was made without being attended by any taxing. His words 
may thus be rendered :— 


Tlapayphya pndev Eirav, un? dcov unl Straws avtiu Swcov- 
ow, émeucev Addovs GAAQ, TA TE ToV idiwrav Kai TA TOV 
TOMY KTHUATA aTroyparpapéevos. 

“Tmmediately he sent officers into different parts to take 
an account of the property both of individuals and of cities, 
without directing how much or in what way they should con- 
tribute.” 


We add a case in which the registration was discontinued and 
given up after it had been commenced, in consequence of the 
discontent of the subjected people and an insurrection into 
which they were driven by the attempt. 

... “Patri meo Druso Germaniam subigenti tutam secu- 
ramque pacem preestiterunt ; et quidem cum a censu, novo tum 
opere et inadsueto Gallis ad bellum advocatus esset ; quod opus 
quam arduum sit, nobis cum maxime, quamvis nihil ultra quam 
ut publice note sint facultates nostre enquiratur, nimis magno 
experimento cognoscimus.” (Gruter Jnscrip.) 

“To Drusus my father, while subduing Germany, they gave 
a safe and secure peace, and that too when he had been called 
away to the war by the census, to which the Gauls were unac- 
customed ; how arduous the undertaking was, though nothing 
more was inquired into than their resources, we learnt by far 
too great a trial.” (Gruter Jnscrip.) 
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If the Gauls gave the Romans occasion to break off a census 
which not only had been ordered but was actually begun, the 
Jews, with their extravagance of national pride, their impatience 
of a foreign yoke, the ardour of hope which they entertained, 
especially in the days of Herod, of the speedy advent of the 
long-expected Messiah, who was to be at once the national de- 
liverer and a universal prince; the Jews, with their glowing 
temperament, their inveterate bigotry, their intolerance towards 
idol worship and idolatrous nations, their firm persistence in 
their purposes, and all but invincible obstinacy ; must have af- 
forded very great trouble to their Roman masters, and given 
occasion that in the employment of all the arts of prudence and 
skill as well as the resources of power, they should retrace their 
steps, as well as at the right time press forward eagerly and 
strike decisive blows. Conciliation would have to be studied. 
Extremities were to be ventured on only when the way was pre- 
pared and success seemed certain. Severity was allowable then 
and not before, when mild measures had proved abortive. And 
the moment that the emperor’s displeasure, or the first blow of 
his heavy sceptre had produced the required penitence and the 
avowed end, then mercy interposed, the uplifted hand was let fall 
gently, and the repentant culprit was received back into favour. 

The retrocession on the part of Rome which has just been 
referred to, has other grounds than its own inherent probability. 
Caligula, wishing to be honoured as a divinity throughout his 
dominions, sent Petronius into Judea, with strict orders to erect 
his statue in the temple of Jerusalem. Petronius took steps 
accordingly. The proceeding excited the sternest opposition. 
This opposition, foreseen by the emperor, only stimulated his 
desire. He rejected all entreaties. His persistence occasioned 
the greatest trouble to Petronius. Judea was in the utmost 
disturbance. Business was neglected. The lands were left un- 
tilled. A revolt seemed inevitable. The Jews who were not 
prepared to resist by arms, offered themselves to die rather than 
allow such an abomination to pollute their holy temple. Petro- 
nius interposed his good offices: in vain. At last Agrippa pre- 
vailed, and Caligula ordered the attempt to be given up.’ 

The difficulty which the imposition of an assessed tax on 
subject provinces involved, and the care and caution which the 
Romans were wont to employ in taking such steps, may be 
illustrated by the following. After the battle of Philippi, in 
which Brutus and Cassius were defeated, Mark Antony went 
over into Asia, and coming to Ephesus, summoned a meeting of 
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the states of the neighbouring nations. In a speech which he 
addressed to the assembly, he says,— 

“ Your king Attalus bequeathed his kingdom to us by testa- 
ment. Our government has been milder than was his; for we 
remitted the taxes you had been wont to pay to him, till men 
of turbulent spirits arose amongst us, and laid us under the 
necessity of demanding tribute of you. Even then we did not 
impose it on you in the way of a census, that we might collect 
it with less hazard and trouble to ourselves; and we required 
only the annual payment of a sum of money out of the produce 
of your country.” (Appian. de Bell. Civ. v. p. 1074.) 

“ About this time,” says Tacitus (Annal. vi. cap. 41), “ the 
Cilicians, subject to Archelaus the Cappadocian, being required 
to undergo a census after our customs, and to pay tribute ac- 
cordingly, withdrew themselves into the fastnesses of Mount 
Taurus, and by the advantage of the situation maintained them- 
selves against the weak forces of the king, till Marcus Trebel- 
lius came to his assistance from Vitellius, president of Syria, 
with four thousand Roman soldiers and a body of auxiliaries, 
when the insurgents were with difficulty subdued.” 

The last quotation refers to Syria. If a small part of the 
land gave Rome so much trouble, how much more must have 
been expected should Judea be driven to arms, at a time when 
as yet the sceptre had not departed from Judah, and when the 
great deliverer was at hand. Even Augustus himself, if he 
attempted to impose a census, of all modes of levying tribute 
the most offensive, might in the plenitude of his power feel it 
prudent to recede in haste, and wait in patience for a more 
favourable opportunity. When Herod, who had that great force 
of character which often characterises cruel despots, had gone 
to his long home, and the prevalent mania about some great one 
who was about to be born had cooled down, and when the 
nation had been somewhat more accustomed to see the ensigns 
of Roman power and to wear its yoke, then would be the time 
for taking the census, for perfecting the exaction of tribute, and 
for completing the subjugation of the country. Conduct some- 
what of this kind seems to have been that which was actually 
observed by Augustus towards king Herod. One or two parti- 
culars connected with the reign of Herod may suggest a suffi- 
cient reason both why Augustus commanded a census to be 
commenced in Judea, and why he remitted its execution. In 
the latter part of Herod’s reign, that is, about the period to 
which Luke’s narrative refers, a serious misunderstanding arose 
between Herod and Obodas, king of Arabia. An appeal was 
made to Rome. Augustus, convinced that Herod was in the 
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wrong, writes a letter to Herod in very angry terms, the sub- 
stance of which was, that whereas he had hitherto treated 
Herod as a friend, he would for the future treat him as a subject : 
Madar Ypapevos ato dim vv bmrnxow ypnoéra.* How could 
he more effectually fulfil this, which no one can believe was an idle 
threat, than by proceeding to take such a step as a registration, in 
the general measures for reducing the kingdom into subjection ? 

Herod however sent ambassadors to Rome, but Augustus 
was inexorable, and they were forced to return without so 
much as obtaining an audience. We here transcribe an im- 
portant passage from Josephus :’ “In the meantime the affairs 
of Judea and Arabia became worse and worse, partly because 
of the anarchy they were under, and partly because, bad as 
they were, nobody had power to govern them; for of the two 
kings (of Judea and Arabia) the one was not yet confirmed 
in his kingdom, and so had not authority to restrain evil-doers ; 
and as for Herod, Cesar was immediately angry at him for hav- 
ing avenged himself, and so he was compelled to bear all the 
injuries that were offered him. At length, when he saw no end 
of the mischief which surrounded him, he resolved to send am- 
bassadors to Rome again, to see whether his friends had pre- 
vailed to mitigate Cesar, and to address themselves to Czsar 
himself ; the ambassador whom he sent thither was Nicolaus of 
Damascus.” This man proceeded to execute his commission 
with consummate skill. Suffice it to say that the effort was 
successful. Augustus found that he had been misinformed and 
deceived. His feelings thereupon resumed their old current, 
and set in strongly towards Herod. The emperor wrote a 
friendly letter to that prince, obviously endeavouring to make 
some compensation for the wrong which he had unintentionally 
inflicted. The words of Josephus are very strong: “The con- 
clusion was that Sylleus (the false accuser of Herod) was con- 
demned to die, and that Ceesar was reconciled to Herod and 
owned his repentance for whatsoever things he had written to 
him, occasioned by calumny, insomuch that he told Sylleus that 
he had compelled him by his lying account of things, to be 
guilty of ingratitude against a man that was his friend.’”’ 

Now the same passage which has furnished us with this im- 
portant information, let us know also that at the time when 
these things took place Herod “ was old.” It is certain that 
the quarrel and the reconciliation between Augustus and Herod 
happened about the time when the registration was ordered and 
was postponed. The coincidence in time is no little remarkable, 
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and the whole transaction throws great light on the record of 
Luke, viewed in what we think its correct and intended import. 

In the sudden change of the emperor’s dispositions towards 
Herod, we may trace the probable cause of the discontinuance 
of the enrolment which his previous dissatisfaction had led him 
to decree. In the suggestion now made, we have the support 
of Lardner, who speaking of this registration says ; “I am in- 
clined to think that no tax was raised upon this census, because 
it appears that after those troubles of which Josephus has given 
us an account, Augustus was in a great measure reconciled to 
Herod. Perceiving that his resentment against Herod had been 
very much founded upon aspersions, he might be disposed to 
forbear exacting the tribute upon the census, and to let things 
go on in the old way.” (i. 301.) 

It may be thought extraordinary that Josephus should have 
wholly failed to make mention of the registration itself. Lardner 
remarking, “I think that arguments formed upon the omissions 
of historians are of very little weight; there are in Josephus 
other omissions as remarkable as this” (i. 340), has given some 
reasons why Josephus might advisedly omit the subject. 1. As 
no tribute was paid on the census, the historian could the more 
easily pass it by. 2. It may be inferred from the manner in 
which Luke mentions this survey, that it was not very much 
taken notice of; and if the census was not universally known 
when Josephus wrote, he might be well pleased to pass it over 
in silence. ‘The Jewish writers were very forward to enume- 
rate the honours done to their people by the Romans, the better 
to gain regard among other nations, by whom they were gene- 
rally despised and hated; but as for any disgraces they received 
from the Romans, the case was very different.” It also appears 
that Nicolaus of Damascus, from whom Josephus took his mate- 
rials for the account he has given of Herod’s life, was much 
given to flatter that prince, and might in consequence be well 
disposed to omit a fact which, says Lardner; “must have been 
the greatest mortification of Herod’s whole life.” It may be 
added that Josephus, who was desirous no less to stand well 
in Rome than to make his country look well in the eyes of 
foreigners, may have felt that silence was the best policy in 
regard to a decree which, so far as Judea was concerned, was is- 
sued, if not in haste, yet under misapprehensions, and was as sud- 
denly revoked ; and which, therefore, while it was disgraceful to 
the Jews, brought no credit whatever to the Romans. We cannot 
however think that any one who has carefully perused the nar- 
rative of Josephus, will feel any great difficulty at the omission 
in question, for Josephus confines himself almost exclusively to 
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Herod and his family, forgetting in the painful and revolting 
details which he gives of their wretched and deadly quarrels, 
almost everything relating to the affairs of the nation and the 
condition of the people. Indeed, whatever of a general nature 
is found in the narrative is introduced from its having some con- 
nexion with the household of Herod. Hence no argument can 
be drawn from the silence of Josephus either against the inter- 
pretation we have given of the registration, or the narrative of 
the slaughter of the infants—an act which wears a truly Hero- 
dian character. 

It is of chief consequence to justify the view we have taken 
of the import of the second verse in Luke’s account. Referring 
to the common version, Lardner remarks, “ What is the sense 
of our translation I do not know; and it must be owned like- 
wise that the words of the original seem to have in them an 
uncommon ambiguity. Many think the most genuine natural 
sense of the original words is, ‘This first taxing or enrolment 
was made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.’ Upon this 
sense of them the objection is founded” (i. 306.) It thus appears 
that it is solely on a doubtful construction of an ambiguous 
passage that the argument has been raised which some have so 
confidently pronounced destructive of the evangelist’s historical 
credibility. They first give their own version of words admitted 
to be of dubious import, then identify the time of the alleged 
enrolment under Cyrenius with the time of our Lord’s nativity ; 
and finally, with as much confidence as if these were so many 
propositions distinctly laid down in Luke’s own words, they 
proclaim the conclusion that the sacred historian is convicted of 
ignorance or chicanery. ‘The presence of Cyrenius in Judea 
is antedated some ten years; a census in the days of Herod is 
invented ; history is falsified in order to fulfil a prophecy which 
places the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem.” (Strauss, i. 207.) 
The view we take cuts away the ground from under the feet of 
unbelievers. " 

The following is the Greek original, underlined by our 
version :— 


Aitn % amroypadh mpwrn éyévero, 
This registration first took place, 
yryewovevovtos THs Yupias Kupnviov. 
Cyrenius being governor of Syria. 


Let it be observed that this rendering, which involves the 
main position of the essay, requires no alteration of the text. 
It is the simple expression of the original. Indeed the autho- 
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rised translation contains the same view, though preoccupation 
of mind has kept men’s eyes closed to it. The declaration 
however of the original, as we understand it, is that the regis- 
tration commanded at the time of the birth of Jesus was not 
fully carried into effect till Cyrenius was sent into Syria ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Luke is thus seen in agreement with 
himself and with Josephus. 

The verb éyévero, rendered in the common version by “ was 
made,” may equally well be rendered “ took place,” or “ took 
effect,” though the words “was made” express the sense we 
find in the passage. The verb yevéoOau (genesthai), that which 
is here employed, denotes transition, the passing into existence, 
the passing from one state into another; and hence is rendered 
in our English translation by a variety of words, which express 
or imply the meaning that our view involves: as in Matt. i, 22, 
“was done ;” v. 18, “be fulfilled ;” vii. 28, ix. 10, xi. 1, &e., 
“came to pass ;” Mark vi. 2, “ are wrought ;” Luke i. 20, “be 
performed ;” vi. 48, “arose ;” xiv. 12, “be made;” John i. 3, 
“were made;” x. 35, “came;” xvi. 20, “your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy ;’ Rom. xi. 25, “is happened ;” 1 Cor. xv. 54, 
“shall be brought to pass ;” Heb. iv. 3, “ were finished.” 

The common views of the meaning of Luke involving two 
taxings in his writings, suppose that the verb in question here 
simply signifies “was.” But elvas (einai) “to be,” is a different 
word with a different acceptation. The latter denotes actual 
existence, the former coming into existence. Consequently the 
translation of the passage before us, “this was the first taxing,” 
is not correct. The original requires the following or some 
similar rendering: This registration was first “ finished ” (Heb. 
iv. 3), or first “came to pass” (found very frequently in the 
authorised translation), or was first “ performed” (Luke i. 20). 

The translation we have above given of the last words is 
strictly literal. Those words are in the original in such a con- 
struction as to denote the time when the event previously men- 
tioned took place. This is their natural and obvious meaning. 
Other renderings, departing more or less from customary usages, 
are forced and artificial, having the disadvantage of being de- 
vised for the sake of a previously formed theory. The con- 
struction is the ordinary one which Luke employs for marking 
the time of the event, as may be seen in iv. 42, and in a marked 
instance in iii. 1. These words then denote that the registra- 
tion was carried into effect at the time when Cyrenius was presi- 
dent or military commander of Syria. 

Only one serious objection can be made to the version we 
have given. It has been remarked that our rendering presents 
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the original in the important part not only word for word, but 
also in the order of the words. Thus stands the text in the 


Greek,— «This enrolment first took place.” 


The objection to which we have alluded regards the word 
“ first.” In our translation, first is used as an adverb ; in the 
original it is an adjective. We take it as qualifying the verb 
“took place ;” it has commonly been thought to qualify the 
noun, enrolment or taxing. Were the word employed by Luke 
mpétov (proton), instead of mpwrn (proté), all doubt would 
vanish. “ First,” in that case, would denote that in point of 
time the event spoken of happened in the days of Cyrenius and 
not before. The only serious question then is this ; can rpwTn 
(proté) here be used for rp@rov (proton),—the adjective for the 
adverb? In other words, can the adjective in this instance have 
an adverbial meaning? How easily adjectives run into adverbs 
without change, or at least without material change in form, 
may be seen in our own tongue without going farther than this 
word “first,” which alters its signification accordingly as it is 
placed before a noun or before a verb; as in the passage under 
consideration—* this first enrolment,” or “this enrolment first 
took place.” If placed before the noun, the word first here 
implies that there was at least a second enrolment; if it goes 
with the verb, immediately before which it stands in the Greek, 
then it marks the time of Cyrenius as that when the census 
was carried into effect. Now it is worthy of remark, that Luke 
has not placed the adjective before the noun, but before the 
verb. The word rpwrn (proté) is an adverb in position if it is 
an adjective in form. Had the writer intended rparn (proté) 
to qualify the noun dtroypady (apographé), registration, why did 
he not place it before the noun, and so have prevented ambi- 
guity? We do not indeed affirm that in its present position it 
may not be taken with the noun, but there can be no doubt it 
may also be taken with the verb. We do not think that Luke 
chose the actual arrangement of the words without a reason; he 
intended the adjective, tpwrn (proté), to qualify the action im- 
plied in the verb. Though then the word rendered “first” is 
in the Greek an adjective, its proper representative in English 
is an adverb; the simple fact being that frequently the classical 
idiom admits adjectives in cases in which we commonly employ 
adverbs. 

In order that we may not appear to strain a point unduly, 
we have thus admitted that the actual arrangement is good, if 
Luke intended to make porn strictly an adjective in the sense 
of “ this first registration.” We are bound however to add, 
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that if such had been his intention, we do not think he would 
have used the actual construction. In this case there were two 
modes of expression open to him, either of which would, in 
agreement with the Greek idiom, have expressed his idea more 
clearly and fully than the one he has chosen; these two are, 
aun J mporn amoypagn (Rev. xxi. 1), “this is the first enrol- 
ment ;” or dutn 7} atroypady  mpwrn (Rev. xx. 5), “this is the 
enrolment, the first.” le Aa if the rpwrn was to come 
(as it does) after the noun, it ought to have had the article pre- 
fixed ; and that the rather because pry is here, to say the 
least, an important word; and we know not any instance pa- 
rallel to the construction before us, in which the adjective stands 
as it does in our text. On the contrary, we can refer to pas- 
sages strictly similar in form and meaning, in which a differ- 
ent construction is observed. In Rev. xx. 14, we find these 
words,— 
ovTos 6 Odvatos 6 SevTepos éotuv. 
This is the death, the second. 

In the Acts also (iv. 11),— 

dutos éotiv 6 AlOos & ekovbevnbeis. 

This is the stone, the one set at nought. 
Still more striking is the passage found in Apoc. xx. 5 (compare 
xx. 6) ,— 

aitn 1) dvdotacis 1) Tpwrn. 

This is the resurrection, the first. 

Here we have the self-same proposition which is thought to 
be expressed by Luke’; but the construction varies. The con- 
clusion is natural, that had Luke intended to give utterance to 
this proposition, he would have used the same construction. 
Nor can it be for a moment doubted that the form we have just 
given from the Revelation is at least far more fit to express the 
proposition in question than the construction which Luke has 
preferred. That Luke was not unused to repeat the article with 
an adjective after the noun, may be seen by reference to chap. 
xxi. 3,— » XNpa ) Wrwyn avn. 

The widow, this poor one. 
In the same manner, had he intended to say that the decree 
issued in the days of Herod was the first, he would in all pro- 
bability have written,— 
aitn % atroypagyn 1) Tpwrn. 
This decree, the first. 

In order still further to illustrate and justify the rendering 
we have given, we shall shew that in Greek and Latin,— 

1. Adjectives are sometimes used as adverbs ; 
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the original in the important part not only word for word, but 
also in the order of the words. Thus stands the text in the 


Greek,— “This enrolment first took place.” 


The objection to which we have alluded regards the word 
“ first.” In our translation, first is used as an adverb; in the 
original it is an adjective. We take it as qualifying the verb 
“took place ;” it has commonly been thought to qualify the 
noun, enrolment or taxing. Were the word employed by Luke 
mperov (proton), instead of mpwrn (proté), all doubt would 
vanish. “ First,” in that case, would denote that in point of 
time the event spoken of happened in the days of Cyrenius and 
not before. The only serious question then is this; can rpwrn 
(proté) here be used for rp@rov (proton),—the adjective for the 
adverb? In other words, can the adjective in this instance have 
an adverbial meaning? How easily adjectives run into adverbs 
without change, or at least without material change in form, 
may be seen in our own tongue without going farther than this 
word “first,” which alters its signification accordingly as it is 
placed before a noun or before a verb; as in the passage under 
consideration—* this first enrolment,” or “this enrolment first 
took place.” If placed before the noun, the word first here 
implies that there was at least a second enrolment; if it goes 
with the verb, immediately before which it stands in the Greek, 
then it marks the time of Cyrenius as that when the census 
was carried into effect. Now it is worthy of remark, that Luke 
has not placed the adjective before the noun, but before the 
verb. The word porn (proté) is an adverb in position if it is 
an adjective in form. Had the writer intended rpwrn (proté) 
to qualify the noun dzroypady (apographé), registration, why did 
he not place it before the noun, and so have prevented ambi- 
guity? We do not indeed affirm that in its present position it 
may not be taken with the noun, but there can be no doubt it 
may also be taken with the verb. We do not think that Luke 
chose the actual arrangement of the words without a reason; he 
intended the adjective, rpwrn (proté), to qualify the action im- 
plied in the verb. Though then the word rendered “first ”’ is 
in the Greek an adjective, its proper representative in English 
is an adverb; the simple fact being that frequently the classical 
idiom admits adjectives in cases in which we commonly employ 
adverbs. 

In order that we may not appear to strain a point unduly, 
we have thus admitted that the actual arrangement is good, if 
Luke intended to make parn strictly an adjective in the sense 
of “ this first registration.” We are bound however to add, 
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that if such had been his intention, we do not think he would 
have used the actual construction. In this case there were two 
modes of expression open to him, either of which would, in 
agreement with the Greek idiom, have expressed his idea more 
clearly and fully than the one he has chosen; these two are, 
dutn % mpetn atroypagy (Rev. xxi. 1), “this is the first enrol- 
ment ;” or durn } atoypady % mpworn (Rev. xx. 5), “this is the 
enrolment, the first.” Unquestionably if the rparn was to come 
(as it does) after the noun, it ought to have had the article pre- 
fixed ; and that the rather because mpwrn is here, to say the 
least, an important word; and we know not any instance pa- 
rallel to the construction before us, in which the adjective stands 
as it does in our text. On the contrary, we can refer to pas- 
sages strictly similar in form and meaning, in which a differ- 
ent construction is observed. In Rev. xx. 14, we find these 
words,— 
odtos 6 Odvaros 6 Sevtepos éotuv. 
This is the death, the second. 

In the Acts also (iv. 11),— 

butos éoti 6 AlOos & eEovbevnbeis. 

This is the stone, the one set at nought. 
Still more striking is the passage found in Apoc. xx. 5 (compare 
xx. 6),— 

aitn 1) dvdotacis ) Tpwrn. 

This is the resurrection, the first. 

Here we have the self-same proposition which is thought to 
be expressed by Luke; but the construction varies. The con- 
clusion is natural, that had Luke intended to give utterance to 
this proposition, he would have used the same construction. 
Nor can it be for a moment doubted that the form we have just 
given from the Revelation is at least far more fit to express the 
proposition in question than the construction which Luke has 
preferred. That Luke was not unused to repeat the article with 
an adjective after the noun, may be seen by reference to chap. 
xxi. 3,— h Xnpa » Wray? airy. 

The widow, this poor one. 
In the same manner, had he intended to say that the decree 
issued in the days of Herod was the first, he would in all pro- 
bability have written,— 
aitn % amoypagy % mparn. 
This decree, the first. 

In order still further to illustrate and justify the rendering 
we have given, we shall shew that in Greek and Latin,— 

1. Adjectives are sometimes used as adverbs ; 
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2. The word wp@ros (protos) is used with the force of an 
adverb in passages similar to the one under consideration. 

3. The word mp@ros (protos) sometimes signifies the same 
as the Latin tum demum, “then and then only,” “ then for the 
first time.” 

1. Adjectives are sometimes employed with the force of 
adverbs. This usage is very common among the classic writers, 
and prevails particularly in adjectives which denote time. 

Zedvs yOibos &Bn xara Sara (Il. d 423.) 

Jupiter yesterday went to the feast. 
The English adverb “ yesterday”’ has for its correspondent word 
in the Greek an adjective. 

The numersa! adjectives in Greek gave rise to another class 
of adjectives peculiar in form and meaning. This class of ad- 
jectives end in atos (aios), and denote the day on which an event 
took place, expressing a sense which in English must be con- 
veyed by adverbs. 

Tpitatos adixerto.' 
On the third day he arrived. 
Similar adjectives are found denoting “the fourth day,” “ the 
fifth day,” &c. But there is none corresponding with mpatos 
(protos), which in consequence may in needful cases be probably 
used with an adverbial force. 
In Homer’s Iliad (i. 497 ; comp. 557), we read that Thetis— 
"Hepin & avéBn péyav ovpavov, Obduprrovte. 
in the morning went to great heaven and to Olympus. 
In the same author we read (xvii. 31)— 
... pnd avtios iotac’ épeio. 
do not stand before me. 

Horace expressing the conviction that his poetry would sur- 
vive him, declares, “I shall not wholly die,” literally, I shall 
not all die; non omnis moriar.- We subjoin references to other 
parts of the same poet, as well as to Virgil: Horat. Carmin. i. 
2, 45; i. 19,9, 16; Epist.i. 1,11; Virg. i. 23; ii. 146, 387; 
iii, 94, 548, 561. 

In some of these instances the usage is exemplified in the 
word primus, first. Here is another instance from Czesar,— 

Eorum ut quisque primus venerat sub muro consistebat. 

“ Each one, as he first, that is, as soon as, he came up, took 
his station under the wall.” 

Here the Latin primus, which is really an adjective, qualifies 
the verb, and must in English be rendered as an adverb. In 
Terence (Adelph. 4, 2, 7) we read,— 


¢ Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 1, 30. 
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Primus sentio mala nostra ; primus rescisco omnia, 
And Suetonius (in Ces. 25)— 
Germanos primus Romanorum maximis affecit cladibus. 


The general fact seems to be, that what we conceive of as 
parts in a series of succession in time, the Greeks and Latins 
conceived of as parts in a series of succession in persons or 
things. Consequently when we have to turn their words in 
cases of adjectives of number, order, time, into English, we 
must translate those adjectives into corresponding adverbs, 
changing the personal succession into a temporal one. Accord- 
ingly mpo#rn in Luke will have to be rendered as an adverb: 
This registration took place first in the days of Quirinius. 

It would not be difficult to give other instances of the ad- 
verbial use of the numeral adjectives. Thus rpa@ros is so used 
in these words from Xenophon,’— 

6 ods TPOTos TaTnp TeTaypéva Trove. 
Thy father first executes the commands. 


Where patos has to be taken not with the noun, but the verb. 

In illustrating our first proposition, we have been led into 
illustrations of the second. We subjoin other instances which 
combine to shew that mpa@ros the adjective, as in the words of 
Luke, is employed with an adverbial force, and must be rendered 
in a manner not dissimilar to our own translation of the evan- 
gelist’s words. 

In Homer (Iliad, xv. 88) we read,— 

...™portn yap évavtin ire Oéovea. 
Which Pope has thus rendered, giving to mpwrn an adverbial 
sense,— 
“ Fair Themis first presents the golden bowl.” 

Here the adjective €vavrin can be rendered into English only 
with an adverbial import, as “to go before,” that is, “to go to 
meet ;” and pwrn has clearly an adverbial signification, as ap- 
pears from the connexion ; the word (sporn) is equivalent to im- 
mediately, intimating that first, that is, as soon as, Juno entered 
the assembly, Themis ran to her with the goblet in her hand. 

The same book of the Iliad (15, 16 lines) contains another 
instance : 

Ov par ol8 ei abte Kaxoppadins adeyewhs 
IIpwrn éravpna. k.T.r. 

“T have a good mind thou shouldst first enjoy the reward of 

thy evil machinations.” 








8’ Cyrop. 1, 3, 15; see also Anab. 11, 3, 19. 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 
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The first, as may be seen by reference to the original, is 
first in time. Jupiter accuses Juno of having made Hector 
cease from battle, and threatens her with immediate corporal 
punishment. 

In the Odyssey’ also (xvii. 31) is a passage which makes 
strongly in favour of our position : 


Tov S€ mord mpwrn elde tpopds Evpvxdeva. 
Him at the very first saw the nurse Euryclea. 


The reference is to Telemachus, who on entering his own home 
is seen at once by his old nurse. We give a not dissimilar 
instance : 
TIpa@rn 5a yuxn Edmijvopos ev éraipov. 
(Od. xi. 51.) 

A decisive instance of this use of wparos is found in Iliad. 
i. 386, where Achilles seated gloomily apart on the shore relates 
to his mother the events which had given him dissatisfaction ; 
when he says: 

avTix éy@ mpa@Tos Kedounv Oedv ihdoxec Bau" 

’Atpelwva Sérerta yoros aBev. 
Where patos can have no other than an adverbial force. It 
goes with avtixa, and is equivalent to “at the very first.” “ At 
the very first I advised them to propitiate Apollo.” A reference 
to the previous part of the story (see particularly lines 59, 127) 
will shew that zparos is not here used as indicating the first in 
a series of persons. It relates exclusively to time or events. 
Its antithesis in the ensuing line is also an adverb, érea, 
“immediately I—but then Agamemnon ;” such is the train 
which his statement takes. 

Thersites, in the Iliad (ii. 228), makes it a reproach against 
Agamemnon, that in all cases he had his share of the booty 
before others, expressing an adverbial idea by an adjective : 

ds tou "Ayasol 
IIporicte disopev, edt’ dv trodteOpov Edwpev. 
mpotepos (proteros, an adjective, “ before ”) is also used with 

the force of an adverb, equivalent to our word “ formerly,” and 
referring to an action, not a thing. Thus Menelaus, when about 
to return the blow of Paris (Iliad, iii. 351), says: 

Zed ava, dds ticacBar, 6 we TpdTEepos KaK’ Eopye. 

Aiov *AnréEavdpor. 

. &s Ke Thies... 

"ApEwou mpotepor vrép Spxia Syrjoacba. 

lliad. 4. 66, 71. 
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In Xenophon (Anab. i. 2, 25) we have these words : 
Ervata 8€, 7) Svevvjows yur), wpotépa Kupou trévre typé- 
pas, adixero, 
“ Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, came five days before Cyrus.” — 


Here the English adverb before stands for a Greek adjective 
in the comparative degree. 

The usage of which we have now given examples, has coun- 
terparts in the New Testament. 

We read in John viii. 7,— 

6 dvapdprntos tuav mpatos Tov NiBov ém’ auvTH BadéTo. 
“ He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.” 

That Luke himself was acquainted with the usage, appears 
from the following passages : 

pyote aidviduos ép twas émioth 1 hpuépa éxeivn. (Luke 
xxi. 34; comp. 1 Tim. v. 3.) 

“ Lest that day come suddenly on you.” 

Sevtepaios HAOowev eis TorwwXovs. 
* On the second day we came to Puteoli. (Acts xxviii. 13.) 
In Romans x. 19, we have patos used as an adverb: 

mpatos Mavors déyer....‘Hoaias 8e. 

“ First Moses says . . . . but Isaiah.” 

The Gospel of John supplies a valuable example : 
Evpicne: obtos mpa@tos tov adeddov. (i. 41.) 
“ Andrew first finds his brother.” 

The “ first” here is obviously used as an adverb in regard to 
time, and gives a signification nearly the same as that of the 
text,—“ the first thing he did.” The adverbial force of wparos 
in this place is illustrated by the fact, that several manuscripts 
read mp@rTov, which may originally have been written on the 
margin as a gloss and afterwards taken into the text. 

Not dissimilar is the construction found in 1 John iv. 19: 

Huels GyaTapev avtov, bt autos TpATos Hydtncev huas. 
“‘ We love him, because he first loved us.” 
In which case mp@tos can have only the adverbial sense of 
first, referring to time. 

It is worthy of notice, that when patos qualifies the verb, 
it often stands next to the verb, as in the words to be explained, 
“was first made ;” besides instances already adduced, see John 
Xx. 4, 
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Our third point is that the word mp@ros sometimes signifies 
the same as the Latin tum demum, “then and not till then.” 

Facciolati, in his Dictionary, defines primus thus,—He is 
called first who has no one before him; and the word is used of 
order, place, and time. mparos is properly a superlative from 
mpo, “before,” and accordingly signifies first of all, foremost. 
But that which happens first of all, happens then for the first 
time, inasmuch as the first in a series excludes the idea of any 
antecedent. 

There is a striking instance of this force of rpa@tos in Xeno- 
phon (Anab. 2, 3, 9),— 


evrav0a Tov éyxégadrov Tov PdiviKos mpa@Tov EPayov ot 
OTPATLOTAL. 

“Then for the first time the soldiers eat the fruit of the 
palm-tree.” 


In Romans xv. 24, mp@rov has a similar force : 


“ When I shall have been satisfied with your company.” 


It appears then that mp@ros, varying in gender according to 
the accompanying noun, is in common with other adjectives 
used in Greek with the force of an adverb, throwing its qualify- 
ing influence not on the noun but the verb, and referring, ad- 


indicate, that the event to which it refers then for the first time 
took place; that the time defined in the connexion is the earliest 
time at which the event in question happened. 

The translation which we have made of the passage under 
consideration, and the view of its meaning which we have taken, 
are confirmed by the philological considerations we have now 
laid before the reader. 

The essential point on which our explanation turns, namely, 
that the adjective rpwrn is used with the force of an adverb, 


John i. 15, where the evangelist declares Jesus mpa@rds pov, 
endeavour to make it appear that sprn in the text, having the 
force of porépa, governs in the genitive case the ensuing noun 
and participle, thus rendering the words— 
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Me patos eis TO povnpetov. 
“ John came first to the tomb.” 


37 e lal lal > A 
édv tuav TpaTov éumrnoOo. 


though it is, rather to time than to persons or things. 
appears that with this adverbial application the word may 


to be admitted as valid by those critics who, referring to 


“ Which took place before Cyrenius was governor :” 
their adverb “before” answers to Luke’s adjective 
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Nor is the view which we have given without support from 
authority. We content. ourselves with simply placing here 
several renderings of the passage, putting the words to which 
we ask attention in italics. 

“ And this taxinge was the fyrst, and executed when Syrenius 
was leftenaunt of Syria.”—Tyndale (1534). 

“ And this taxinge was the fyrst, and executed when Syrenius 
was leftenaunt in Siria.”’—Cranmer (1539). 

“ And this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria.”—Authorized Version (1611). 

“This enrolment was first made when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria.”—Ahayman’s (Edgar Taylor’s) translation. 
“This enrolment first took place.”—Boothroyd. 


Countenance and prevalence may have been given to the 
false view on which the chief objection of Strauss is founded by 
the very emphatic but very erroneous rendering given by Luther: 
—“ Und diese Schatzung war die allererste, und geschah zur 
zeit da Kyrenivt landpfleger in Syrien war ;” literally, “and 
this valuation (census) was the very first and happened at the 
time when Cyrenius was governor in Syria.” For the words 
printed in italics there are no representatives in the original 
Greek. The version however implies that the first census took 
place in the time of Cyrenius. Identifying the time of the first 
census with the time of Cyrenius, critics made the birth of Jesus 
and the rule of Cyrenius contemporaneous. Thus on a deduc- 
tion founded on an erroneous translation means were gained for 
assailing Luke. But the deduction is no more necessary than 
the translation is correct. Let it be supposed that rpwre, first, 
is used not as an adverb but as an adjective, then the statement 
is “ this first enrolment went into effect in the time of Cyrenius.” 
The enrolment may have been styled first, as being the first of 
several commanded by Augustus, without implying that in 
Judea there was more than one. It is a pure assumption to 
suppose that any other registration in Judea was intended, or is 
implied. 

On a review of the whole we are, we think, warranted in 
believing that a fancied advantage has been wrested out of the 
unbeliever’s hands. We end our observations by saying, that 
submitting our new explanation of this, which has hitherto been 
the opprobrium of theological science, to the careful considera- 
tion and candid judgment of critics, we shall be well repaid if 
the result is a thorough discussion of our several positions ; 
assured that, under the good providence of God, truth will ulti- 
mately prevail. O. P. 
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THE JESUITS. 


1. Loyola: and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taytor, 
London. Longman and Co. 1849. 

2. Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. By the Rev. M. Ho- 
BART Seymour, M.A. Seeleys. 1851. 


3. The Jesuits as they were and are. By Epvwarp Dvuuurr. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. Stanley Carr. Seeleys. 
1845. 

4. Dealings with the Inquisition ; or, Papal Rome, her Priests, 
and her Jesuits. By the Rev. Giacinto Acnitu, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1851. 

5. The Female Jesuit ; or, the Spy in the Family. Partridge 
and Oakey. 1851. 

6. Secreta Monita Societatis Jesu. Second Edition. Seeleys. 
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EcciestasticaL history, properly so called, embraces the entire 
period during which the Church has existed. That which the 
Christian community now is, with its divisions and subdivisions, 
its varieties of government and diverse forms of doctrines, is 
the aggregate result of a series of causes which have been at 
work for eighteen centuries. It is not therefore possible in 
every case to demonstrate the connection of things as they now 
exist with the events to which they are originally due. Between 
our own age and that bright period when apostles and evange- 
lists first spread abroad the glad tidings of the gospel, when 
there was spiritual life, when men and women were ready to 
attest their attachment to the truth by not flinching from the 
terrors of martyrdom, between our age and that which we de- 
scribe, there is a dark interval ; and in that interval we scarcely 
trace the progress of spiritual influences. Hence it is, that in 
relation to the religion of Christ, as held by those who make 
the Bible the sole rule of faith, church history ranges itself in 
two very distinct portions,—the record of the establishment of 
Christian truth, and the record of its revival. It does not 
follow from this, that protestant Christianity only dates from 
the Reformation; but the peculiar aspects which protestant 
churches wear, the controversies in which they are engaged, the 
positions occupied on the battle field where the struggle is 
waged with the powers of darkness, are only to be understood 
satisfactorily by means of a close examination of the great reli- 
gious movement of the sixteenth century. The early church 
settled the great dogmatical questions, which relate to the 
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fundamental articles of faith; and it would be difficult to enter 
upon ground on which we have not been anticipated. The 
sixteenth century, however, brought to a climax a deeper con- 
test. In the ages which had preceded, a gigantic power had 
by slow degrees asserted complete dominion over the minds, 
yea, the souls of men. It was a power that did more than 
merely assert or deny. It claimed a right of a more exclusive 
character than can be held by any disputant or body of dispu- 
tants. It laid a restraining hand as it were on both parties, 
and claimed to itself the power of adjudication. It took from 
men the right of private judgment, and constituted itself a tri- 
bunal of Infallibility. With such a power, except in the germ, 
the primitive church had not to contend. The human mind 
retained its activity. Sacred literature received a special sti- 
mulus, and the results of a healthy Christianity suffered a 
decline from causes extraneous to the church itself. The politi- 
cal power of the Roman emperor dwindled ; indeed, the empire 
found in its vast extent an element of weakness, it was a prey to 
surrounding barbarians; and, as the north wind rushes to sup- 
ply a tropical vacuum, the barbarians made successful inroads, 
and brought corrupting superstitions in their train. 

The Reformation was the casting off the despotic yoke that 
a barbarized Christianity had forged for itself. In the days of 
pagan Rome, the countries of Europe and portions of Asia and 
Africa were linked in political servitude ; papal Rome lost this 
sceptre, but contrived by consummate art to retain a sove- 
reignity, less palpable, but equally real. But it was a power of 
darkness. It was maintained by crushing in man the power of 
free thought, by withdrawing from Christianity all that was 
vital by hiding the book of God, by substituting for the unity 
of the Divine nature the ill-disguised polytheism of ancient 
Rome. At the Reformation, primitive Christianity once more 
obtained an ascendency over the minds of men; and a large 
portion of Rome’s spiritual dominion was snatched from its 
grasp. Protestantism was now a thing of life, and popery lay 
in comparison a dead carcass at its side. But Rome too had 
an inner life. When Luther first asserted the power of the 
Word of God, the system against which he made himself an 
antagonist was, to all appearance, decaying and waxing old. 
The popes were absorbed in luxurious pleasures, the regular 
clergy were as idle as they were ignorant, the bishops and secu- 
lars were bent chiefly on augmenting their revenues, the univer- 
sities were behindhand ; they were therefore taken ad improviso, 
they were little prepared to combat the advancing reformation, 
and still less could they establish their own position by scripture 
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defences. We say, that notwithstanding all this, there was an 
inner life; and it was not long before the reactionary power 
found a representative in a particular individual. Ignatius 
Loyola was the man who, in the hour of Rome’s despair, arose 
as a champion against her vigorous adversaries. He founded a 
brotherhood, the main object of which was the strengthening of 
the papacy. This brotherhood has wrought with marvellous 
success. It attempted what appeared well nigh impossible, to 
induce mankind to forge its fetters anew ; to give up the sim- 
plicity of primitive religion, the worship of the true God as he 
is revealed in Jesus Christ, and prostrate itself before the Ma- 
donna. It attempted to persuade men that the pope is the 
universal bishop, the infallible head of the church, the vicar of 
Christ, the king of the kings of the earth. And all this was to 
be done in the face of the champions of the Reformation, in an 
age which had received untold light from the printing press, 
and from the revival of learning. The obstacles were immense, 
but the work was in a great degree accomplished. What means 
were used most men know full well. The very name of Jesuit 
is identified with recklessness of principle and subtlety of action. 
The society has been again and again banished, even from 
catholic countries ; but this wide-spread unpopularity has only 
been a stimulus to renewed exertion, and a further call on crafty 
ingenuity. Its proceedings have never ceased, and at this very 
day they are more completely organized than ever. Hence it 
is that the contest raging in the arena of Christendom may be 
understood by a reference to the past. The same principles are 
in antagonism to each other; the same parties fight, and with 
the same weapons as heretofore. There is no one subject in 
which history serves for a clearer guide than the war of the 
papacy and its assailants. We can therefore give no advice 
more wholesome, than that history should at the present epoch 
be studied. In days of controversy it is of primary importance 
that prejudice should be set aside ; and the only means of ac- 
complishing this will be by storing the mind with truth. Let 
not Jesuitism be prejudged, let not the efforts of Romish emis- 
saries be misrepresented, let not popes, and cardinals, and 
priests be needlessly maligned ; but let the page of history be 
opened, and inasmuch as the church of Rome is infallible, and 
consequently unrepentant, let her past acts be allowed to indi- 
cate her present character. Mr. Taylor, the philosophic author 
of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, has applied himself to a 
calm examination of the rise and progress of Jesuitism in the 
person of its founder. Although the work has been now two 
vears before the public, and was therefore produced irrespec- 
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tively of recent events, its circulation at the present crisis is 
much to be desired. It is of the greatest importance that Pro- 
testants should thoroughly understand the nature of that reli- 
gious institute, which is now confessedly becoming the general 
type of the church of Rome. Assuredly Mr. Taylor has done 
justice to his hero. If he errs at all, it is in giving more credit 
than is due to one whose system he abhors, in acting in a 
manner diametrically different from what would have charac- 
terized a Romish biographer of Luther or Calvin. But this is 
just what we ask. We do not want to be told that Loyola is 
either demon or demigod. Give us the facts of his history, 
shew us the man, and allow us to frame our own inferences, 
and trace the workings of his gigantic plan, in Jesuitism as it 
now exists. We believe that this volume presents the en- 
lightened view which we desire; we rejoice in it, and hope 
that it will find many thoughtful readers. 

Let us take a rapid glance at the career of the founder of 
Jesuitism. Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, the youngest son of 
the house of Loyola, was born in the castle of that name, in 
Guipuscoa, of a race so noble that its head was always invited 
to do homage by a special writ,—“ de parientes majores,”—and 
reared at the court of Ferdinand the Catholic, and in the suite 
of the duke of Najara. He aspired after the reputation of 
knighthood ; splendid arms and noble steeds, the fame of valour, 
the adventures of single combat and of love, were not less at- 
tractive to him than to any of his youthful compeers. But he 
was also strongly imhued with the religious spirit. At the time 
we are speaking of, he had composed a romance of chivalry, the 
hero of which was the first apostle. His career, however, re- 
ceived an unexpected turn at the siege of Pampeluna, when he 
was wounded in both legs. This was in 1521. Being carried 
to his own house, he caused the wounds to be twice re-opened. 
The intense pain, which he bore with unshrinking fortitude, was 
borne in vain; the cure was lamentably incomplete, and he was 
maimed for life. He was versed in romances of chivalry, and 
delighted in them, more especially in the Amadis. During his 
long confinement, he also read the life of Christ and of some 
of the saints. 

It may be difficult to realize that the romantic young soldier 
was the future founder of a powerful religious sect. But the 
ideas which had up to this point of his history filled his mind, 
were turned into a new channel rather than extinguished. He 
still felt himself to be the chivalrous knight; battles were to be 
fought, and citadels to be won; but the warfare was to be spiri- 
tual. Even in early life he had shewn signs of those peculiar 
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gifts which were his eminent qualifications for his subsequent 
employment. It seems to have been his gift to feel his way 
unerringly through the intricacies of human nature, and to dive 
into every bosom: and whoever possesses this intuition, comes 
by consent of all into the place of leader in his circle; for the 
discerning of spirits is the foundation of power. Loyola was 
not unconscious of his own endowments. On the bed of suf- 
fering, to which he was so long chained by the wounds received 
at Pampeluna he found ample scope to all that was extravagant 
in a fancy already sufficiently romantic. But in the founder of 
the Societas Jesu, the fanatic and the cool thinker were always 
distinct; indeed this dualism of character accompanied him 
through life.. Perhaps, indeed, the discrepancy between the two 
phases may have been rendered more perplexing by ‘the exag- 
gerations of his biographers. They have striven to give promi- 
nence to the saint, and recorded miracles which Ignatius him- 
self would have been the first to repudiate; whilst the man’s 
authentic works, the organization of the society itself, “ monu- 
mentum ere perennius,” are palpable evidences of the accom- 
plished legislator and the far-seeing man of the world. It was 
whilst his body was racked with pain, that he conceived the 
main idea to which his whole life was devoted. The actions of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic appeared before him in all the 
brilliancy of spiritual glory; but not only so, he determined 
inwardly that he had it in his power to emulate them. “ Quid 
si ego hoc agerem, quod fecit beatus Franciscus, quid si hoc, 
quod beatus Dominicus?” This one thought, that illuminated 
with theatrical glare the mind of the Spanish saint, may be 
taken as a key, not only to his own history, but also to that of 
his institute. There was self-renunciation involved in it, an 
intense energy thrown into a cause that was magnificent in its 
proportions ; the world with all its fascinations was left benind ; 
a thorny path was before, in which success could only be 
achieved by the sacrifice of all that was dear to him. But un- 
happily the models that presented themselves to his mind were 
not the lives of inspired apostles or evangelists. It does not 
appear that Loyola had at this time seen the Holy Scriptures. 
Indeed there is every evidence that his knowledge of the evan- 
gelical records was limited to a life of Christ, written by Ludol- 
phus of Saxony, a monk of the fourteenth century. Conse- 
quently from the very outset, the Jesuit system flowed from an 
uninspired source, and was prompted by a desire to outdo the 
spiritual despotisms of Franciscan and Dominican monkery. 
Every commentator on this subject is disposed, more or less, to 
contrast Luther and Loyola. Let us follow the example so 
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generally established, and place in juxtaposition the Saxon 
reformer’s scriptural motto, “The just shall live by faith,” and 
the Jesuit founder’s inquiry, “ Why may I not do as much as 
St. Francis or St. Dominic ?” 

We may refer also to another circumstance which left an 
abiding impress on the mind of Ignatius, and the work which 
he originated. He had, in the agony of conscious guilt, deter- 
mined to placate the wrath of heaven, by undertaking a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, which was to be performed barefoot, and 
with daily flagellations and fastings. We give Mr. Taylor’s 
description :— 


“While thus struggling with his own emotions, and digesting his 
plans of expiation, at midnight and during a vigil,—so he told his 
friends,—the Virgin Mother, with the infant Jesus in her arms, efful- 
gent in celestial majesty, presented herself before him, and, for some 
space of time, with incredible benignity remained in his view! How 
did this vision give intensity to the desire, which already was intense, 
to achieve his pilgrimage to the Holy City! But a favour so signal 
produced more than a transient effect upon his dispositions ; for it sick- 
ened him for ever of things terrestrial ; it gave him an abiding disrelish 
of every sensual enjoyment; it deadened within his bosom all worldly 
ambition, it set him free from the enthralment of every inferior passion. 
The splendour of that vision seemed in a moment to efface whatever had 
belonged to his former consciousness.” —Loyola and Jesuitism, p. 31. 


Mariolatry, as is well known, is the leading feature of 
Jesuitism, and to this type modern Romanism is everywhere 
rapidly approaching. If we may compare one error with ano- 
ther, it is to be admitted that the change is immeasurably for 
the worse. No honest mind would ever discover Mariolatry in 
the Bible. The gospels give but a slender record of the mother 
of Jesus, the epistles pass her over in silence. Our Lord him- 
self addresses her, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” 
and when told on another occasion, that she is without, desiring 
to speak with him, replies, ‘Who is my mother, and who are 
my brethren? Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother,” 
Matt. xii. 48, 50. The evidence of Scripture is unquestionably 
thrown into the opposite scale. Romish ingenuity is therefore 
compelled to elevate the voice of tradition, drown that of scrip- 
ture, or else torture its meaning. A titular prelate of high 
rank, preaching in London on education, selects a very suitable 
text, “ Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” ‘The analogy with the expansion of the 
intellects, and cultivation of the moral and spiritual intelligence 
of our poor was legitimate enough. The perfect example of 
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Christ may in such a connexion be advantageously adduced. 
“ But under whose care,” asks the Romish orator, “did Jesus 
make this progress? To whom did he owe this development ? 
To his Virgin Mother Ever Blessed. She therefore is the 
patroness of education, and her help must be sought.” This is 
what may be termed a gross mixture of Socinianism and super- 
stition ; a melancholy example of ingenuity applied to substan- 
tiate a false and corroding dogma. Let the mind realize what 
Christianity becomes when, for its ennobling truths the puerili- 
ties of virgin-worship are substituted. It harmonizes only with 
what is debased or effeminate in human character, and in con- 
sequence finds ardent devotees only among those who allow the 
imagination to overleap the reason, and prefer the sensuous 
element in religion to the ratiocinative and the ethical. In 
Popish countries, strong minds range themselves on the side of 
infidelity, and weak ones swell the ranks of the church. How 
many belong to an intermediate class of those who adopt neither 
extreme, we cannot pretend to determine. The study of Jesuit- 
ism will perhaps reveal more strongly than any other mode, 
how many Romanists contrive to discriminate between things 
temporal and spiritual; and exercise in the former an amount 
of keen judgment which they do not apply to the latter. We 
might almost compare their minds to the retina of the human 
eye, which has on its surface a punctum cecum, while all the 
rest is fitted to transfer the luminous image to the sensorium ; 
or perhaps to the state of certain highly intelligent persons, to 
whom the lord chancellor will not surrender the custody of 
their property, on account of disease in a particular mental 
faculty. Blunt Protestants are not always disposed to believe 
in the possibility of this refined distinction, and rudely confound 
popish zealots with unbelieving knaves. Mr. Seymour thus 
candidly avows his belief of the paradox :— 


“ T have learned, and must bear about me for ever the memory of 
the lesson, never again to regard the extreme of credulity as inconsis- 
tent with the most scientific attainments; or to suppose that what 
seems the most absurd and marvellous superstition, is incompatible 
with the highest education ; or to think that the utmost prostration of 
the mind is inconsistent with the loftiest range of intellectual power. 
There was in some of my Ke esuit) friends an extraordinary amount of 
scientific attainments, of classical erudition, of polite literature, and of 
great intellectual acumen ; but all seemed subdued and held, as by an 
adamantine grasp, in everlasting subjection to what seemed to them to 
be the religious principle. This principle, which regarded the voice 
of the Church of Rome as the voice of God Himself, was ever upper- 
most in the mind, and held such an influence and a mastery over the 
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whole intellectual powers, over the whole rational being, that it bowed 
with the humility of a child before every thing that came with even the 
apparent authority of the Church.” —Mornings with the Jesuits, p. 6. 


This paradox existed, as we have already remarked, with 
special distinctness in Loyola. He lived in fantasies and inward 
apparitions ; he conceived the most arduous projects, and ac- 
tually accomplished his purpose of visiting Jerusalem, in the 
hope of converting the infidels to the true faith. At this time 
he was devoid of theological learning, acquainted with little 
more than his mother tongue, without political support; but 
that deep-seated energy which burned within him was not 
allowed to waste itself in an ignis fatuus. With all his belief in 
apparitions, he combined a due appreciation of means. He 
determined upon a regular course of study, and with that object 
repaired to Paris, the most renowned school at that time in 
Europe. 

The development of Loyola’s mind presents at this point 
the working of a principle which has ever since lain at the root 
of Jesuitism. This is unconditional obedience. The vows of 
the ordinary Jesuit are three in number,—obedience, chastity, 
and poverty; and the professed members add a fourth, viz., 
a surrender of their liberty to the will of the pope. But the 
characteristic vow is that of obedience. It was the soldier’s 
virtue, which the Spanish knight brought with him after he 
had exchanged the sumptuous attire of a cavalier for the coarse 
cloak, the shoes, the staff, the girdle, and the bowl of a pilgrim. 
It was a habit of mind which enabled him to master the diffi- 
culties which from the first hampered his course, and became 
indispensable subsequently for the organization of a vast secret 
society. Hence, whilst he was ready to hold in abeyance many 
other features of monasticism, the sagacious founder never lost 
sight of this. He did not allow austerity to become mere 
asceticism, nor was the cultivation of the mind in solitude to 
transform him into a recluse. He could fast in the most severe 
manner, but when other duties required attention, he could 
adopt such a diet as was best adapted to qualify him for the 
attainment of his purpose. He took delight in holding con- 
ferences with the poorest and the most degraded ; but this did 
not hinder his associating with the opulent and the noble, at 
whose tables he perseveringly preached the truths with which 
he believed himself commissioned. But his ideas of obedience 
admitted of no qualification. At thirty years of age, he placed 
himself at a school in Barcelona, where he insisted upon yielding 
himself without distinction to every task, and to submit to every 
chastisement which, according to the usage of the school, would 
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be inflicted upon boys not making more progress than himself. 
When studying in Paris, he was no less submissive. Indeed, the 
peculiar mode which he adopted for preserving the entire sub- 
jection of his will was characteristic entirely of the tone of his 
mind, and was subsequently reproduced in the advice which he 
gave to the members of his fraternity :—‘The head-master he 
brought himself to think of as Christ ; while to others, severally, 
he assigned the names of the apostles, mentally calling one 
Peter, another John, another Paul. Thus he broke down within 
himself the principle of self-will by a quaintly-imagined fiction, 
which lent the force and sanction of Heaven to every syllable 
that might be uttered either by his instructors or his com- 
panions.” The same habit of obedience was, at a late period of 
his life, on one occasion nearly fatal to him. He was taken ill. 
His ordinary physician was not at hand. A young practitioner 
was put in charge of the Father General’s health, who was un- 
happily ignorant of his constitution, or of the nature of the 
remedies to which he had been accustomed. Loyola, however, 
had habituated himself to render to his physician the same un- 
questioning obedience which he demanded of others in matters 
of widely different import. Treatment was ordered which he 
knew to be injudicious; but he submitted without expressing a 
doubt, and would absolutely have allowed his life to be sacri- 
ficed had not some of his friends caused the blundering doctor 
to be superseded by one better skilled. 

The vow of poverty was also a very early feature of Loyola’s 
system, and it is not difficult to discern how it was destined to 
play an important part in the subsequent operations of the 
society. If obedience was to preserve uniformity of action, 
poverty gave a uniformity of condition. Jesuitism, in a sense 
materially different from any that may be applied to true reli- 
gion, overcomes the world by not being of the world. The true 
Jesuit has no links of affection or of circumstance, which can 
attach him to any section of mankind. Whilst begging his 
bread, and being in appearance dependent on others, he is vir- 
tually independent of all. Though humility is his garb, the 
most uncompromising spirit of pride lurks within, Such was 
the rationale of the saint’s act, when, in setting out on a pil- 
grimage, he had received from a wealthy family a purse of gold, 
he gave the money to the first beggar that he met. But what 
may be expedient as a general regulation for an entire body, 
was grotesque when carried to its extreme by an individual. 
The poverty of Ignatius in no way resembled any virtue that is 
commanded in the scriptures of truth. It coincided with that 
of St. Paul, so far as it included a disregard of earthly things ; 
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but it differed toto celo as regards the relation in which he was 
placed with the members of the church. St. Paul laboured 
with his own hands, that he might be chargeable to none; 
Loyola bowed to the most abject mendicancy, and adopted a 
leading feature of the monkish system, which has filled papal 
Europe with a set of men who have become the very drones of 
society, and by their example have placed a check upon in- 
dustry, and retarded in no small degree the wealth of nations. 

Among the early developments of Loyola’s mind, may also 
be noticed his indifference to doctrinal speculation. We cannot, 
without some qualification, extend the remark to the whole 
order, as the society has given to the church her most zealous 
defenders and profoundest casuists. But we may call to mind 
that Romanism has never attempted a rigid deduction of truth, 
it has not ventured upon the field of unexplored verities for the 
sake of widening the arena on which the mind might range ; 
doctrine has been consolidated into dogma, authority has placed 
bolt and bar on speculation, the church has dreaded subjectivity 
in religion, lest the variety of minds might disturb the unbroken 
unity which is its boast. Romanism is a vast fusion of ideas, an 
igneous stratum made up of what might originally have pos- 
sessed life and energy, but has now been reduced to a uniform 
mass by the help of the fires of the inquisition. Ignatius found 
it convenient thus to swallow entire the dogmatic teaching of 
his church. And this indeed proved no small safeguard to him. 
His zeal as a preacher made him an object of suspicion. Men 
were seen to give up their old vicious courses, and submit to 
the Spiritual Exercises of this new apostle. Women, under his 
influence, left their homes, and boldly set out on pilgrimages. 
Vast numbers flocked to his ministry. It was a new era in the 
history of ecclesiastical indolence. The zealots must be heretics. 
So thought the “ powers that be.” Once or twice Loyola and 
his companions shared the fate of Paul and Silas at Philippi. 
Officers of the Inquisition, moreover, made searching inquiries, 
and demanded for examination the works which had been pro- 
mulgated. But no one was ever likely to offend the Inquisition 
so little as the Jesuit founder. Mr. Taylor says :— 


“ Loyola’s turn of mind being altogether practical and ethical, not 
theoretic, or logical, or intellectual, and therefore not inclining him, in 
any degree, to call in question the dogmas of the Church, or to excite 
inquiry concerning them in the minds of others, he found it easy to 
satisfy the ecclesiastical authorities before which he was so often cited 
as to his unqualified and unquestioning adherence to the faith and 
teaching of the church on all those points which had then come to be 
distinctive of orthodoxy and of heresy. Loyola believed with the 
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church—point for point, and without a scruple, or a shadow of dis- 
sent.’’—Loyola, p. 83. 


In other words, we should be disposed to improve upon Mr. 
Taylor’s description, by saying that Loyola had no belief at all. 
For what can an absolutely perfect assent to a collection of con- 
flicting dogmas imply, but ignorance of the real nature of the 
dogmas themselves? Without asserting that true belief must 
have been preceded by doubts, we may at least declare that it 
implies a close examination. Faith may be called upon to ac- 
cept that which is above reason ; and this admitted principle is 
often adduced by Romish advocates to justify an unquestioning 
credulity ; but after all, the inquirer is in every case bound to 
satisfy himself that the truth is not contrary to reason, and that 
the testimony in its favour is such as to warrant its reception. 

The next step in Loyola’s biography is that which exhibits 
him to us as gathering his associates. Unquestionably, the 
most remarkable feature in this world-famous man, is his power 
of combining his fellows in the prosecution of an arduous enter- 
prise. An analysis of his mind does not reveal powers of the 
highest order, his education had been imperfect, his personal 
gifts were not conspicuous; but he exercised a strong moral 
influence, which amounted to a fascination, so as to bend even 
stronger minds than his own to his despotic sway. The order 
itself, as it exists in our own day, is a marvellous example of a 
concrete system. The individual Jesuit is generally a man well 
versed only in a single line of action or study. His idiosyn- 
cracy has been noticed at an early stage of his training, and his 
more prominent qualifications have been thoroughly developed, 
to the neglect of the rest. A society can afford to do in the 
training of its members what would be highly inexpedient in 
the preparation of a man for an ordinary path of life. The 
redundancy of one fits in with the defects of another. If each 
unit has its special qualification, the aggregate presents an im- 
posing array of force, Each musician in the Russian-horn band 
plays his one note, and to that dreary monotone his life is de- 
voted ; but severe training has made him an accurate timist, 
and he is enabled to contribute his quota to the rich harmony 
which is the result. 

Loyola conceived the idea of transferring military discipline 
to an ecclesiastical organization. In fact his theory compre- 
hended even more than this. The soldier yields implicit obe- 
dience, he manceuvres as one of a corps, his movements mecha- 
nically correspond with those of his comrades, and the whole 
mass performs its evolutions in strict accordance with the will 
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of the officer in command. Individual thought is held in abey- 
ance, and this strict discipline has the effect of leading men to 
face the greatest danger almost without consciousness that 
danger is near. Now, be it observed, that the soldier’s obe- 
dience is only a “ bodily exercise.” Loyola determined to bring 
every thought into captivity. He planned a combination of 
thinking, reasoning men, possessed of passions, emotions, and 
desires, who should nevertheless lay prostrate their bodies and 
souls in an unquestioning obedience. The first requisite, and 
one that he fully attained in his own case, was that he should 
govern himself. “ He that ruleth his own spirit,” says the wise 
man, “is better than he that taketh a city.” It is perhaps 
the only condition on which we can conceive the absolute 
submission of a number of men being secured, that those in 
command should themselves be bound by regulations equally 
strict, that the body in which the central force resides should 
revolve round a higher and more distant centre. Loyola there- 
fore asked for no surrender of which he had not given the 
example. He had cast away his pride before he demanded hu- 
mility. In the company of persons of rank (we are told) he had 
an insinuating manner, which won and which secured to him 
their favour and friendship. His equals he led forward in his 
own track, by a graceful facility, and an avoidance of all assump- 
tion of superiority; while the ignorant and the needy he com- 
manded by a native air of authority, by his unwearied labours 
for their good, by his patience towards them in their perver- 
sities, and by a species of benevolent dissimulation, of which he 
was master, and which he could practise whenever necessary. 

It was during the stay of Ignatius at Paris, that he drew 
into his alliance his first followers. He had two companions, 
who shared his rooms in the college of St. Barbara. The one 
Peter Faber, a Savoyard, had passed the early part of his life in 
the humble occupation of a shepherd, and under the roof of 
heaven had devoted himself to God and to study. It was his 
thirst for knowledge that had brought him to Paris, where he 
formed a friendship that was destined to have a lasting influ- 
ence upon the world. He submitted to the Spiritual Exercises 
of Loyola, and under his advice as a physician of souls, entered 
upon the warfare against those passions which struggled hard 
for mastery within his breast. The other friend was Francesco 
Xavier, of Pampeluna, whose only ambition it was to add the 
name of a man illustrious for learning to those of ancestors 
renowned for their military exploits, which graced a pedigree of 
five hundred years. He was handsome, rich, full of talent, and 
had already been well received at court. Loyola endeavoured 
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to obtain an ascendancy over him, and induced him to submit 
to the severe discipline of the Spiritual Exercises. But we can 
scarcely reckon him among the Jesuits. He had little more to 
do with the society than to lend it the credit of his great name, 
and to shed upon its early history the splendour of his virtues. 
The next in succession were three young Spaniards, Salmeron, 
Lainez, and Bobadilla. It is recorded that Ignatius, together 
with his five friends, repaired one day to the church of Mont- 
martre. Faber, who was already in holy orders said mass. 
They took the vow of chastity ; they swore, after the conclusion 
of their studies, to pass their lives in Jerusalem in absolute 
poverty, devoted to the care of the Christians or the conversion 
of the Saracens; and if they should find it impossible to reach 
the holy city, or to abide in it, to offer their labours to the 
pope, for any place to which he might see fit to send them, 
without remuneration or condition. Each took this oath, and 
received the host from the hands of Faber, who afterwards com- 
municated himself. 

“ Tt was not to all alike,” remarks Mr. Taylor, “ or not to all with 
the same ingenuousness, that Loyola had opened his bosom. His great 
idea, even if well defined in his own thoughts, had been but dimly 
revealed to the favoured two, Lainez and Faber. To all, however, he 
had imparted a portion of his own spiritual intensity. All were taught 
to believe that they were called of Heaven, in a special and peculiar 
sense, to carry forward a great work ; and all ve each in proportion 
to the vagueness of his own ideas concerning it) felt as men do when a 
high destiny is gradually unfolding itself before them. Moreover as 
they thought their own vocation to be of God, so did they regard the 
supremacy of their chief as of divine appointment.”—Loyola and 
Jesuitism, p. 91. 


The infant society at once began to shew the life and energy 
which were from the first transfused into it. It was in the 
early days of 1537, that Loyola’s companions arrived from Paris 
at Venice, and there in undiminished fervour of spirit, joyfully 
greeted their chief. They acted up to their vows of poverty 
and obedience ; as they directed their course through France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, they begged their bread. Their 
way was beset with perils. War was raging at the time, and 
the fierceness of religious controversy had dangers even greater 
than the sword. Arrived in Venice, they distributed themselves 
among the hospitals of the city, where they gave their free ser- 
vices to the sick and poor. Their whole conduct was calculated 
to draw attention to themselves, and win universal admiration. 
Such devotedness among the priestly orders was unexampled ; 
self-denial was exhibited such as was not often met with. The 
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men who could practise such ardent charity, and preach with 
such burning zeal must be no common men. So at least 
thought the multitudes who flocked from all sides to profit 
by their advice and exhortation. Loyola rightly foresaw that 
popularity was sure to stir up jealousy; that without adequate 
protection, the new society would infallibly draw upon itself 
calumny, if not open hostility. To prevent this anticipated 
mischief, and si the same time to obtain the highest sanction, 
it was resolved that tliey should present themselves before the 
sovereign pontiii, Paul III., proffering themselves uncondition- 
ally to the apostolic see, that their bodies, souls, and utmost 
services should be disposed of for the good of the church, in 
whatever manner should be judged most conducive to that end. 
It is interesting to notice the character of the pope to whom 
the Jesuits, at this early stage of their history, devoted them- 
selves. Shall we find any parallel between this sacred pontiff 
and the barefooted, penniless, self-immolating little band, which 
gave to him and his successors the supreme power over their 
every action? His name was Alexander Farnese. He was as 
much a man of the world as any of those who had occupied the 
papal chair in the times preceding his own; times which were 
characterized by luxury and elegance on the part of those who 
were high in authority, rather than by virtue and piety. Paul 
studied under Pomponius Letus at Rome, and in the gardens 
of Lorenzo de Medici at Florence; he thus became thoroughly 
imbued with the taste for literature and art which characterized 
that epoch ; nor was he.a stranger to its morals. What would 
have given rise to scandal at a later period, was little thought 
of in his own, and proved no obstacle to an early elevation to 
the cardinalate. He was the founder of the most beautiful of 
all the Roman palaces, that of the Farnesi. 

But his ambition was not confined to wealth and magnifi- 
cence ; he aspired after the highest dignity. He made repeated 
efforts to obtain the tiara; but was not successful until the 
fortieth year of his cardinalate, and the sixty-seventh of his life. 
In his new office, his magnificent and liberal nature shone forth. 
He was bountiful to the members of his court, and even allowed 
great freedom of discussion to his cardinals. On the other 
hand, he was subtle in intrigue ; and contrived to steer his way 
through conflicting circumstances, with a tact which excited 
surprise in the breasts of all observers. But he sought to evade 
the difficulties which presented themselves, rather than to 
master them. With a tenacious love of power, he was glad, as 
might be expected, of all means which would enable him to keep 
the reins in his own hand. ‘The reformation had now existed 
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in Germany upwards of thirty years, It had spread over a 
great part of Europe, and the king of England had renounced 
his allegiance to the holy see. The wars with the Turks, the 
strife between Francis I. and Charles V., were not wanted in 
addition to such a cause to sow Paul’s path with troubles. In- 
deed, the progress of reformed principles filled with dismay the 
luxurious ecclesiastics of Rome. They knew how to oppose the 
sword with the sword, they could intrigue and counter-intrigue ; 
but where was the armoury from which weapons could be taken 
to repel Luther and his followers? Solid learning and practical 
piety were to them what Saul’s armour was to David. They 
had not tried them. They could not leave the halls of feasting 
or the cabinets of political intrigue, to join in a strife in which 
they knew full well they would be sorely worsted. Now then 
was the juncture when Loyola’s enthusiastic followers could 
obtain a welcome. Paul was not the man to refuse their help. 
He despised their fanaticism, smiled at their ascetic piety; but 
was willing enough to send them as a forlorn hope against the 
conquering bands of the reformers. He could still enjoy his 
table, whilst they kept their rigid fasts, and remain the worldly 
potentate, whilst they undertook the spiritual strife. Hence 
the favourable conditions which the society obtained ; hence 
the power which they were not long in wielding to a dangerous 
excess. Subsequent popes found it convenient to curtail their 
privileges, and even to issue edicts suppressing their order; but 
the necessities of the times urged Paul to overlook the pos- 
sibility of abuse, and to grant privileges with an unsparing 
hand. 

We have now before us a society, at this time only a small 
company of nine persons; but regulated by the strictest en- 
gagements, and consolidated by chartered authority. We find 
the brethren at Venice, hoping to obtain a passage to the shores 
of Palestine, but hindered by the war which still raged between 
the Venetians and the Turks. Meanwhile in this crowded and 
voluptuous city, and in the surrounding territory, men so 
minded as were these fathers could not want a field of labour. 
They went forth, therefore, to their work, three and three ; 
Loyola taking as his companions, Lainez and Faber; and it is 
these who should strictly be regarded the authors of the Jesuit 
institute. It was at this time, no doubt, beneath such shelter 
as was afforded by a hovel’s crazy roof, and often in want of 
food, that these extraordinary men, throwing into a common 
stock their individual gifts, digested in loving concert the rules 
of the society, so far as it is constituted by written precepts ; 
and more than this, brought vividly before their own minds 
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those unwritten principles which from the first have been to it 
a secret soul and mind,—a code not written upon paper, but 
deep cut upon the fleshy tablet of every Jesuit’s heart.! 

These were the operations which occupied the brethren 
during the year in which they had vowed a spiritual crusade 
against Mohammedanism. At the expiration of this period, 
they considered themselves released from their vow, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal by Providence of all opportunity for 
carrying it into effect. Loyola did not renounce his favourite 
project without reluctance ; but his mind was of too practical 
a nature to admit of his plans being abandoned, simply because 
a particular project was frustrated. He determined to direct 
his energies into a different channel ; and one was not wanting 
which should be wholly adequate to the purpose. His aim 
henceforth was to erect a ghostly empire over the entire area of 
Christendom. The society now made further steps in advance. 
They gave themselves a name, and elected Loyola as their leader. 
As a matter of course, the conferring of a name was a grave 
matter, and involved the usual share of mysticism in which 
Loyola always indulged. He was on his way to Rome with 
Lainez and Faber. On this pilgrimage, he was favoured by the 
Virgin with much spiritual illumination. As they drew towards 
the city of the seven hills, and while upon the Sienna road, he 
turned aside to a chapel, then in a ruinous condition, and which 
he entered alone. There extasy became more extatic; and in 
a trance, he believed himself very distinctly to see Him whom, 
as holy scripture affirms, “no man hath seen at any time.” By 
the side of this vision of the invisible, appeared Jesus bearing a 
cross. The Father presents Ignatius to the Son, who utters 
the words so full of meaning, “I will be favourable to you at 
Rome.” From this vision, Loyola’s institute may be said to 
have taken its formal commencement as the Society of Jesus. 
We may remark also that the alleged miraculous vision is re- 
ceived as a sacred article of faith by every Jesuit to this day. 
As Protestants, we cannot but regard such profane legends as 
absolute blasphemy; our feelings recoil from contemplating 
them, and we are led to infer the extreme wickedness of a sys- 
tem which, for the furtherance of specific objects, combines the 
most incongruous elements, the clearest sharpsightedness in 
matters of worldly policy, with the blindest belief in celestial 
visions and pretended miracles. True religion attempts no such 
mixture. A rightly ordered intellect is ever found to harmonize 
with a devout heart. The faith that works by love is a well- 
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balanced principle and occupies the strongest position in its 
antagonism with unbelief. But how can Jesuitism resist the 
assault of the sceptic? What line of retreat, we might ask, has 
a mind trained in such cloudy theology, when once doubting 
thoughts effect an entrance? Either the mental process must 
be stayed, or the doubts must be allowed to develop themselves 
into atheism. The world has witnessed the phenomenon on a 
large scale. An age of Jesuitism has been succeeded by an age 
of irreligion ; and in that country where these forces have been 
brought to bear, we see, even at this moment, a swaying of the 
public mind between these positive and negative poles. 

Our sketch of the rise of this remarkable society has now 
reached to the point where a disciplined fraternity with a name, 
an object, and a head, was fairly launched on that troubled 
ocean, whose waves have beaten heavily upon it, but not so as 
to sink it altogether; but from whose bosom it rose with new 
buoyancy, time after time that it appeared irrecoverably to have 
sunk. The fanatical Spanish soldier has succeeded in organizing 
a new order, bound by the most stringent vows, rendering to 
himself unconditional obedience, and animated individually and 
collectively with a determination to bring all Christendom 
under its dominion. To accomplish this end, their efforts had 
a threefold direction, preaching, confession, and education. 
They knew that the first would give them a command over the 
masses, and this was the more important in an age when the 
pulpit had been neglected, and its effusions become essentially 
puerile. In seizing the pulpit, therefore, they had an eye to 
practical influence. They did not stay to cultivate a polished 
rhetoric or to fashion their discourse to the tastes of the learned 
or the refined. They strove rather after what was touching and 
impressive, and calculated to win the admiration and chain the 
attention of the multitude. But they did not rely solely on the 
pulpit. The confessor’s chair was a more potent seat of domi- 
nion. From the pulpit, mankind were addressed in the gross ; 
here they were taken in detail. The heart of the penitent was 
laid open as by the scalpel of the anatomist ; his closest secrets 
were laid bare, the concerns of his family and acquaintance 
were made familiar to the priest, and the confessor was well 
practised in turning this information to the best account. The 
man or woman who enters the confessional, can scarcely realize 
the fearful surrender which is thereby made. It is much to 
reveal into the ear of a friend the general plans of our life; it 
is much to make him acquainted with our joys and sorrows, our 
anxieties and doubts, and by making known the dilemmas in 
which we may be-placed, and condescending to ask advice, we 
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so far give up a portion of liberty and hamper ourselves to a 
certain extent in regard to future action. But we do this in 
the consciousness that mutual confidence is the law of our inter- 
course, and that the day may soon come when the favour shall 
be reciprocated. Now what is the amount of liberty surren- 
dered to the man who receives the confessions of our sins, and 
even of the irregular thoughts and desires. Imagine an un- 
sympathising, cold, crafty Jesuit, exploring the inmost bosom, 
sifting every motive, and, by a series of artful questions, placing 
himself in possession of the very springs of action. Imagine 
the opportunity thus given for infusing the poison of a serpen- 
tine casuistry, explaining away, if need be, the grossest sinful- 
ness of conduct, and salving the conscience with a false peace, 
or suggesting perhaps the commission of flagrant iniquity under 
the pretext of advancing the cause of the church. How easy 
to sow disunion between man and wife, between parent and 
child, the priest meanwhile being the keeper of the conscience, 
and armed with the powers of binding and loosing. And all 
this transacted, not in the presence of witnesses, but in the 
solitude of the confessional, where the confessor whispers into 
the ear as Milton represents the enemy of mankind addressing 
himself to our first mother. Here was a magnificent piece of 
mechanism fitted for the purposes of the Jesuit society, of which 
they did not fail to make ample use. The third line of action 
to which the society devoted itself was education. This was, if 
possible, a still more powerful engine. The peculiar rules of 
Jesuit training were eminently favourable to the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. Of all the candidates for admission into 
the order it had always been the custom to select those who 
were proficient in particular branches of study or usefulness, 
and direct all their energies to the favourite pursuit. Hence 
they included in their ranks the best schoolmasters of the age. 
Instruction had till then been in the hands of those men of 
letters, who after having long addicted themselves to profane 
studies, fell into speculations on religious subjects, not wholly 
agreeable to the court of Rome, and ended by adopting opinions 
utterly reprobated by it. The Jesuits made it their business to 
expel them from their post, and to occupy it in their stead. 
They began on a more systematic plan than had hitherto been 
pursued. They divided the schools into classes, which they 
taught from the first rudiments up to the highest branches of 
learning in the same spirit. They were attentive also in en- 
forcing rules of outward decorum, so that there was no class 
of society which they were unable to train. They became 
popular with rich and poor, and with them popularity was 
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power. Hence the rising generation was attached to the church, 
and the leaven of the system widely spread. 

It will be needful at this stage of the inquiry to refer to the 
discipline prescribed to novices, before admission into the 
society, as well as the peculiar casuistry which they are in- 
structed to wield. It will be anticipated that a search in the 
inner chamber of Jesuitism will reveal much that has made the 
society’s name odious to the ears of men. Assuredly their 
secret principles have caused them to be a proverb and a byword 
among the nations, hated by kings and execrated by peoples. 
To this portion of the subject, Mr. Taylor in his admirable 
essay gives much thought. He strives to be an impartial his- 
torian of the society in its primitive stage, as well as an unpre- 
judiced biographer of Loyola himself. He demonstrates satis- 
factorily that the founder did not make the sect so bad as it 
became, but is ready to admit that he sowed the seeds of 
evil, which but too rapidly germinated, and gave forth baneful 
luxuriance. With Loyola originated the idea of implicit obedi- 
ence; and his own expression was, that absolute passiveness 
was the true standard, that a man must be as a dead body, ac 
si cadaver, or as the staff in the hands of an aged man, baculum 
senis. In his famous letter on obedience, addressed “ to the 
brethren of the Society of Jesus, who are in Portugal, grace and 
love eternal in Christ the Lord,” he preaches the following doc- 
trine, which is plainly subversive of morality to the very foun- 
dation. “If one hesitates and doubts whether it be desirable or 
not desirable to do what is commanded, there is no zeal, no 
celerity. That noble simplicity of a blind obedience is gone, 
when we allow ourselves to question whether that which is com- 
manded be right or wrong, and when perhaps we blame the 
Superior who commands us to do what is not agreeable to us.” 
It would appear that a thoroughly trained Jesuit is a man with 
a sharpened intellect, an acute power of reasoning, he must be 
prompt in action, and fertile in expedients, of ready address, 
and refined in manner; but all this is to be coupled with an 
absolute prostration of the will and an abandonment of the con- 
science. It is clear, indeed, that when the will submits entirely 
to that of a fellow man, the conscience has no place. The 
arbiter of right and wrong is not the moral sense, the monitor 
within that reflects the light of God’s Spirit in the soul of man, 
but an irresponsible superior, whose word is law, and who is to 
be obeyed as though he stood, to use the language of St. Igna- 
tius, in the place of Jesus Christ. Further, the Jesuit has no 
worldly ties, no domestic affections. Habitually he speaks of 
living relatives as though they were numbered entirely with the 
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past. I had a father, I had a mother, he is taught to say. To 
the sense of filial relationship he is henceforth a stranger. We 
need not stay to ask how it is possible that any man should 
submit to this, how he should superadd to the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, that of a readiness to go whithersoever 
the pope may send him; we can examine the soul-immolating 
process by which the living sentient man is transformed into 
this paradoxical obedience-rendering corpse. The inquirer who 
has a relish for morbid anatomy, may find the entire course 
laid down in the “ Spiritual Exercises,” and the “ Directorium,” 
or book of instructions for those whose duty it may be to super- 
intend the initiatory discipline of candidates. The former work, 
which was composed by Loyola himself, has never ceased to be 
of the highest authority with the members of the society. It 
happens to have been edited within a recent period, by a Ca- 
tholic doctor of somewhat painful notoriety, the bishop of Meli- 
potamus, in partibus infidelium, and now a cardinal of the 
Roman church. Ofcourse he wishes to establish himself as a 
liberal Romanist, and one whose sentiments are not too repul- 
sive to a Protestant-nation. But unluckily for such a reputa- 
tion, his name stands before the public as the editor and cordial 
admirer of two works which are peculiarly loathsome to the Eng- 
lish mind, viz., Loyola’s Ezercitia Spiritualia, and the writings 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori, the most corrupt of casuists. In his 
preface to the former, he speaks of the discipline recommended 
as calculated to work the happiest change in the most hopeless 
of characters. “It is a plan,” says he, “ framed by a master- 
mind (unless we admit a higher solution), capable of grappling 
with the most arduous and complicated task.” As sure is it to 
produce its result—that is to say, an entire conversion from sin 
to holiness—as sure even in the most desperate instances, as is 
Euclid to bring every rationally constituted mind to one and 
the same conclusion. “The mind,” says Bishop Wiseman, 
“may struggle against the first axiom, or rather demonstrable 
truth in the series ; but once satisfied of this, resistance is as 
useless as unreasonable; the next consequence is inevitable, 
conclusion follows conclusion, and the triumph is complete. 
The passions may intrench themselves at each step behind new 
works, but each position carried, is a point of successful attack 
upon the uext, and grace at length wins the very citadel. 
Many is the fool who has entered into a retreat to scoff, and 
remained to pray.” The book which such language as this 
describes, must be all but inspired, or the description itself be 
in the highest degree absurd. Let us hear what Mr. Taylor 
says of the same wondrous composition :— 
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“No book whatever, perhaps, could be named which would so 
much surprise and disappoint the natural expectations of a reader, who 
entirely uninformed of its contents, should open it with some vague 
conception of its purport, engendered by the title, and by a knowledge 
not very exact of the character and temperament of the writer. The 
‘ Spiritual Exercises’ of St. Ignatius Loyola! a Spanish devotee of the 
most ardent temperament—a man whose tears of joy and penitence 
flowed like a perennial brook—the chivalrous champion, too, of ‘the 
Blessed Virgin ;) a man of habitual extasy, and who was favoured 
with visions the most extraordinary. What then shall be the ‘ Spiri- 
tual Exercises’ of such a saint, composed at the very moment of his 
first fervours in the religious life ? 

“The very contrary are they of what it is so natural to expect. 
There are to be found in this book no rhapsodies, no outbursts of de- 
vout feeling, no imaginative revellings in scenes of paradisiacal plea- 
sure; there is in it no enthusiasm, no fanaticism, no presumptuous 
intrusion upon the mysteries of heaven: nothing in it is expanded, 
nothing is elaborated, in the way of description ; the book is enlivened 
by no eloquence, is deepened by no pathos. There is nothing in it 
savouring of Danté, nothing even of Bonaventura; nothing of St. Ber- 
nard, nothing of St. Basil, nothing of Thomas 4 Kempis; nothing after 
the fashion of the modern mystics. The ‘Spiritual Exercises’ is 
simply a book of drilling; and it is almost as dry, as cold, and as 
formal, as could be any specification of a system of military training 
and field manwuvres.’’-—Loyola and Jesuitism, p. 190. 


This work, or rather method of discipline, is found, however, 
to be of extensive use in the training of a novice. When a 
young man consents to pass through the ordeal, he is placed in 
solitude, which is only relieved by the stated visits of the direc- 
tor. He is instructed to devote certain regular intervals of 
time to the work of meditation. His rest is broken by these 
“hours” of mental castigation. He is made rigidly to fast, and 
every collateral assistance is resorted to which can bow down 
the spirit. The director or confessor has, under such circum- 
stances, a great power over his victim. He sees him daily, 
ascertains his spiritual state, marks his progress, and prescribes 
the course of meditation in which he is to engage. At first, he 
says nothing about his joining the society: the patient is en- 
gaged in a strife with his sins and spiritual assailants ; his 
object is victory, and this he is confident of obtaining by sub- 
mission to the remedial course. This course has a prescribed 
length. Thirty days are deemed sufficient to cure the greatest 
disorders of the soul. Sometimes this period is divided, and 
certain intervals of rest intercalated; but the success of the 
whole experiment is supposed to depend on an accurate adher- 
ence to rule, bringing the powers of the soul in fact into ac- 
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cordance with the hands of the clock. The mind, be it observed, 
is to be materialized, and made to act as a machine. One of 
the earliest exercises is to sift the conscience, and diminish by 
degrees the besetting sins. This the novice is enjoined to do 
three times every day ; and after supper he is to notice the fre- 
quency with which any one specified sin has recurred, and note 
the number by dots marked at equal distances upon a line. If 
due diligence be used in checking this one evil propensity, each 
day’s dotted line of actual transgressions will be a little shorter 
than the one above it, and so onward from day to day, until 
the persecuted sin has been reduced to an infinitesimal quan- 
tity. This geometrical mode of overcoming the depravity of 
the heart, it may well be imagined, is in accordance with the 
whole system, which is nothing else than one of organized self- 
deception. We will now give a specimen of the “ spiritual 
contemplations,” which form a part of the prescribed treatment, 
when the reader will detect how much is adapted to affect the 
heart, and how much to materialize the fancy. We will take a 
contemplation concerning hell :— 


“The first prelude is here the forming the place, which is set 
before the eyes of the imagination, the length, breadth, and depth of 
hell. The second consists in asking for an intimate perception of the 
punishments which the damned undergo; that if at any time I should 
be forgetful of the love of God, at least the fear of punishment may 
restrain me from sins. The first point is to see, by the imagination, 
the vast fires of hell, and the souls enclosed in certain fiery bodies, as 
it were in dungeons. The second is to hear, in imagination, the 
lamentations, the howlings, the exclamations, and the blasphemies 
against Christ and his saints which are thence breaking forth. The 
third is to perceive by the smell, also of the imagination, the smoke, 
the brimstone, and the stench of a kind of sink, or filth and of putre- 
faction. The fourth is to faste, in like manner, those most bitter 
things, as the tears, the rottenness, and the worm of conscience. The 
fifth to touch, in a manner, these fires, by the touch of which the souls 
themselves are burnt.” 


We might be disposed to ask what possible good such medi- 
tations can effect? As to diminishing sinful dispositions, or 
guarding the soul against temptation, we are sure that no such 
result can accrue. The point to be ascertained is, how such 
discipline moulds the Jesuit. The explanation is to be sought 
in connexion with the primary law of obedience. We are to 
observe that these hours of sensuous meditation are accom- 
panied by a routine of postures and penances. Sometimes the 
patient is to kneel on the ground, sometimes to lie on his face, 
at others on his back, now sitting or standing ; and composing 
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himself in the way in which he may hope the more easily to 
attain what he desires. He is to deprive himself of all the 
brightness of the light; shutting the doors and windows so 
long as he remains in his cell, except while he has to read or to 
take his food. Penance also is enjoined of different kinds, rigid 
fasting, interruption of the natural rest, and the wearing of hair- 
cloth, bodily castigation, or other austerities. Besides, from 
the moment of entering the society,— 


“The Jesuit is allowed to recognise no ties of blood, no brethren 
but those of his order, no earthly sovereign besides his general, no 
tribunal but those of his ghostly superiors, no subjection but to their 
rules, no property but the revenues and privileges of his order; he has 
in fact no country, no home but the province into which the command 
of his supreme ruler has transferred him as his subject, which he is 
equally ready to exchange for any other at his nod; and thus tho- 
roughly dissevered from all the sacred bands of country and of kindred, 
he lives and acts the enslaved tool of an invisible and yet most worldly 
community.” —The Jesuits as they were and are, p. 56. 


Coupling the self-annihilation thus eloquently described 
with the discipline to which we have alluded, it is not difficult 
to see how the one is preparatory to the other. This hearing, 
smelling, and tasting with the fancy, this seclusion in a dark 
room with the body irritated by hair shirts, and the strength 
impaired by severe fasts, can develop no power of the mind, but 
may establish the habit of rendering an irrational obedience. 
It is a self-annihilation without a regenerative process. To use 
the language of Scripture, the “ old man is crucified,” but the 
spiritual man is not renewed. All that was vital in the indi- 
vidual is crushed; and nought remains but the machine fitted 
to do the behests of a tyrannical superior. There can be no 
question that the whole of the Jesuit system is intended to 
paralyse the conscience, and well nigh ignore its existence. If 
the name of conscience remains in their vocabulary, assuredly 
it has a new definition. According to our ideas it is something 
which belongs to a free agent—a guiding principle within the 
breast, by the intuitions of which a line of conduct is at any 
required moment pointed out. An enlightened conscience is a 
laconic code of laws, and their brevity gives promptness to all 
decisions made in foro. It is a suspicious feature of Jesuitism 
on the other hand, that so much has been written by the mem- 
bers of the Society on casuistry. Why so many moralists? 
whence those ponderous tomes? How useful is it, exclaims 
Pascal ironically, that a number of authors have written upon 
moral theology! ‘Quam utile sit de Theologié morali multos 
scribere!” The reason is evident. The directing power over 
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the individual is transferred to an external authority, and the 
beautiful law of conscience which God has “ written upon the 
heart,” is compelled to make way for an elaborate system of 
casuistry and a tyrannical practice of confession. Hence the 
spiritual exercises and their preparatory influence. As in a 
different species of enlistment the recruit is generally reduced 
to a state of moral and physical bewilderment before he is per- 
suaded to resign his liberty for military servitude, so the Jesuit 
novice is made to drink these drugged potations, and is at the 
end of his month utterly unable to act according to any other 
will than that of his director. 

We have alluded to Jesuit casuistry. It will be needful to 
say a few more words upon this branch of the subject. It will 
appear paradoxical in commenting upon the written principles 
of morality as set forth by the Jesuit body to acquiesce in the 
following admission of Mr. Seymour with regard to their con- 
dition in the year 1850 :— 


“The Jesuits are zealous, stirring, active, untiring in the cause of 
their religion and their church, while the others are inactive, lazy, 
indolent, and careless of everything. In the city of Rome, the monks 
and friars, with the exception of the Jesuits have no one characteristic 
to recommend them to the wise and good; and the absence of learning, 
the lazy indifference, the occasions of scandal, so unhappily charac- 
teristic of many, has so strongly contrasted with the learning, the ac- 
tivity, and the moral lives of the Jesuits, that it may well be believed, 
that the good character of one is built in a great measure on the ill 
character of the other.’’—Mornings with the Jesuits, p. 16. 


We have already alluded to the implicit obedience required 
of every Jesuit which Loyola himself enjoined, and has been 
the distinguishing characteristic of the order down to the pre- 
sent day. It is an obedience which requires the surrender not 
only of the will but of the conscience, which the unhappy de- 
votee is compelled to yield on the supposition that the responsi- 
bility of the act rests not with himself, but with his superior 
who gave the order; out of this arises what is technically called 
the “doctrine of probability.” It may be thus enunciated ; if 
any doctrine, however much at variance with our preconceived 
notions of truth, be countenanced by one or more approved 
writers, there is a probability that it is true, and as such be- 
comes binding. A more atrocious sophism was never laid down, 
nor one more absurd. The Catholic, Pascal, was as much asto- 
nished at hearing the doctrine from Jesuit lips as our Protestant 
friend, Mr. Seymour. Pascal’s Jesuit companion had been ex- 
plaining to him how in a particular instance the decrees of the 
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popes had been superseded. How can this be reconciled, 
enquires he with astonishment ? 


“Tt is,” replied the Father, “by the most subtle of all the modern 
methods, and by the most refined application of the doctrine of ‘ proba- 
bility.’ I will explain it. The affirmative and negative of the greater 
number of opinions have, in the judgment of our doctors, a certain 
measure of probability, and sufficient to allow of their being followed 
with a safe conscience. Not that the affirmative and negative can be 
both true in the same sense—that is impossible : but both being in this 
manner probable, both are safe.” 


He then illustrates his statement. 


‘“‘ My worthy father,” exclaims Pascal, “the world is too happy to 
have you for its guides! How valuable are these probabilities! I was 
not aware before why you took so much pains to maintain that a single 
doctor, provided he were a learned one, could give a ‘ probable’ opinion; 
and that one opposed to him might do the same; and that we are at 
liberty to choose the one that agrees most nearly with our own, although 
we may not be satisfied that it is the one nearest to the truth. And 
all this with so safe a conscience, that a confessor who should refuse 
absolution on the authority of these casuists, would suffer the penalty of 
damnation. I can now readily conclude, that a single casuist may at 
his pleasure establish new rules of morality, and regulate according to 
his fancy the whole course of men’s conduct.”—Provincial Letters. 


Letter VI. 


A similar statement from the Padre Mazio causes Mr. 
Seymour to exclaim,— 


“ All this came upon me like an electric shock. I had often read 
and heard of such things; I had often observed that the whole was in- 
volved in the well-known doctrine of the Jesuit writers on morals, 
called probability ; i.e. if any man or number of men approve of any 
act, be that act what it may, then there is a probability, more or less 
great, that the act may be done lawfully.” 


Now we might listen with patience to the Jesuit theory of 
probabilities if it had any correspondence with the principles 
laid down by such investigators as Fermat, the brothers Ber- 
noulli, or La Place. The latter said of the doctrine of chances, 
that it was “le bon sens réduit au calcul ;” but in the theory of 
the “ society,” we have neither “ common sense ” nor “ accurate 
calculation.” Let us hear what is said by a profound mathe- 
matician, who has within the last five years written luminously 
upon the subject. 


“The calculation of probabilities is but an instrument intended to 
give method to labours of investigation. It ought to help us in classi- 
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fying to the greatest advantage any given series of observations, in 
making a correct estimate of the documents placed in our hands, in 
discriminating those which have the greatest weight, and continuing 
them in such a way as to exhibit the smallest difference possible from 
the true result, and in reckoning with precision the amount of confi- 
dence which may be placed in the conclusions. The theory of proba- 
bilities teaches after all how to do with regularity and method what is 
now done even by the most judicious minds in a way more or less 
vague.” —Quetelet. Lettres sur la Theorie des Probabilités appliquée 
aux Sciences, Morales et Politiques. Bruxelles. 1846. 


Now the Jesuit practice is diametrically opposed to the sci- 
entific theory. The affirmative and negative are both probable 
and safe, although one or other may have but few authorities 
cited in its favour. The probability of any event depends on 
the number of times which that event occurs compared with 
the whole number in which it can occur. Until therefore we 
know the measure of certainty we cannot measure the ratio 
which expresses the probability. If a dozen balls are to be 
taken out of an urn which contains white and black ones, we 
can only begin to speculate on the probable ratio of white to 
black among those which will emerge when we know the re- 
spective numbers which the urn contains. And conversely we 
can guess at the relative numbers in the urn with increasing 
certainty as we multiply the experiment of taking out balls, ob- 
serving their proportions each time and replacing them. The 
accuracy of the guess, says Quetelet, increases with the square 
root of the number of observations. Now in what manner do 
the Jesuits apply the principle? Is a given act a virtue or a 
sin? (a white or a black ball.) They go to the urn; they con- 
sult the casuists; they draw a single white ball—Molina, Ema- 
nuel Sa, or Escobar palliates some enormity, or as we may 
consistently express it, makes black appear white. Here is a 
probability. No further enquiry is made as to the opinions of 
the remainder, and even if the tirage is of three balls, two of 
which are unfavourable, by which the probability in favour of 
white is materially diminished, the wished-for opinion is 
grasped, and the act is committed as if by authority. But the 
wickedness of this sophistry consists in the gross absurdity of 
regarding moral truth as a matter of probability or calculation. 
Matters of fact can alone be the subjects of such a process. 
We may express by decimal fractions the probability of an event 
to which there is conflicting testimony, or we may measure the 
contingent probabilities when the evidence has been transferred 
from one witness to another, picking up divers elements of un- 
certainty at each step; but all the testimony in the world can- 
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not make me believe that to be right which my conscience tells 
me to be wrong, and if the Jesuit society records its united 
evidence that a given practice is right, I commit sin if I think 
it to be wrong, though it should turn out subsequently that I 
was mistaken in my opinion. 

The paradox of Jesuit morality is alone to be solved by a 
reference to the confessional as the great instrument by which 
the society retains its influence over mankind. We style it a 
paradox that the most moral in act of Catholic ecclesiastics 
should be the most immoral in doctrine. Now it is to be re- 
membered that the Jesuit hears the secret confessions of all 
classes of society, from the most devout to the most profligate ; 
that he regulates the austerities of the secluded nun, and pre- 
serves in the pale of the church thie unbelieving or the dissipated 
courtier. He must therefore combine in himself the rigid prac- 
tice of Catholic devotion and a familiarity with maxims and 
principles current in the world. He must shew the ascetic how 
to be still more devout ; he must be prepared to give latitude to 
the man of rank, lest haply too great a restraint upon his plea- 
sures should drive him from the confessional. Hence with the 
former he harmonizes in outward observance; with the latter, 
in the laxity of moral principles. The relaxation of Christian 
morals is indeed the most abominable feature of the whole 
system. It would seem as if every ingenuity prompted by 
human depravity had been employed to. find palliations for 
crime. The valuable little work, entitled “ The Jesuits as they 
were and are,” contains some forcible passages on this subject ; 
indeed it may be regarded as suitable for wide circulation in 
these days in order that unsuspecting minds may be placed on 
their guard. We quote the following remark :— 


“‘ Whoever is desirous of learning the details of the Jesuit code of 
morals, and obtaining a full view of the depths of abomination con- 
tained in it, may be referred to a work entitled ‘ Morality and Polity 
of the Jesuits,’ extracted by Ellendorf (that admirable and too early 
lost contender for truth and right) from the writings of the most dis- 
tinguished theological Jesuit authors; by which he not only displays 
the infamous morality held and inculcated by the order, but proves the 
defence set up that ‘ the evil principles and practices of some two hun- 
dred Jesuit writers ought not to be laid to the charge of the whole 
body,’ untenable, by simply shewing, ‘that all which the writers on 
theology, morals, and policy, belonging to the order have published of 
an evil and abhorrent nature and tendency, has appeared with the for- 
mal approving sanction of their superiors.’ The foundation-stone of the 
Jesuit moral code, is the maxim that ‘the end sanctifies the means;’ a 
principle which, were it followed by all mankind, would soon banish 
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good faith from human society, and transform the most hideous crimes 
into virtues ; rending asunder every holy tie, whether of family or of 
state. It is the most daring mockery ever perpetrated against the 
sublime maxim of our Saviour, who in the exercise of the highest self- 
sacrificing love, gave himself up to death for all men; the Saviour too 
whose name the society has presumed to adopt, and still bears. The 
conclusions drawn by the Jesuits from the above sinful premises, are 
shortly these: that God does not, as supreme Judge, estimate the out- 
ward act so much as the secret motive of the agent; and hence no 
action, how immoral and criminal soever in human judgment, is really 
so, unless the secret intention be evil: if therefore an evildoer can only 
assign a good motive for his deed, or substitute an alleged for the real 
one, he is justified! Now what follows from this? Not merely that 
every crime admits of an after justification, but that it may be com- 
mitted without even a scruple of conscience! And this frightful theory 
the Jesuits have carried out into a perfect science.” —The Jesuits, p. 76. 


Pascal obtained most flagrant admissions of the profligacy 
of the Jesuit code from the Father with whom he held con- 
ferences. He sifted him, for example, on the subject of the 
resentment of injuries. “ Might not the intention be so regu- 
lated,” he asked, “as that death might be inflicted for giving 
another the lie?” “Certainly,” he replied, “ according to our 
father Baldelli, 1. iii, disp. iv., n. 24, reported by Escobar, in 
the same place, n. 49: ‘It is lawful to slay one that gives you 
the lie, if he cannot be reproved in any other way.’ And, in 
the same manner, life may be taken for defamation ; for Sessius, 
whom among others Pére Hereau follows, word for word, says 
in the place before quoted, ‘If a man endeavours to ruin my 
reputation by calumnies uttered before trustworthy persons, and 
I have no way to rid myself of his injuries but by taking his 
life, may Ido so?’ ‘ Yes,’ say our modern authorities; ‘and 
that even if the offence imputed be founded in fact, provided 
it have been heretofore concealed, and it be one that could not 
have been brought to light by the ordinary course of justice. 
And this is the proof: if you seek to wound my honour by the 
infliction of a blow, I have the means of averting it by strength 
of arm; it follows then that a similar defence is lawful if you 
aim at injuring me by word of mouth. Furthermore, we may 
protect ourselves from insults; we may equally do so from de- 
famation. Finally, honour is dearer to every one than life: 
now, we are allowed to kill another to defend life, therefore we 
may kill to defend our honour.’” It may readily be conceived 
how the law of God is made of none effect by these and similar 
traditions. The mass of Protestants are unwilling to believe 
that such doctrines are maintained, both because they are dis- 
inclined to rake up the pestilential corruptions of the casnists, 
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and because they are too ready to accept the disavowal put for- 
ward by members of the Roman church. But the traces of this 
sophistry are to be found in every country where the Jesuits 
have had extended influence. Equivocation, mental reservation, 
and all the sophistry which lends to a bad act, the tinsel of a 
plausible motive, are familiar instruments of many who have 
been brought up in the lap of this conscience-deadening religion. 
Among whom do we expect to find the perfection of low cun- 
ning, of artful word-fencing, of dallying with the sanctity of 
an oath? Among those, truly, who have been taught to regard 
a certain ecclesiastico-political confederacy in the light of a divine 
institution, and that all weapons are as lawful for the promotion 
of its interests as the sword in the hands of Joshua or of 
Gideon. The theory of toleration is better understood in this 
country and in our own days than it ever was before. Opinions, 
simply considered as such, are allowed free scope. A man may 
if he like persuade himself that the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are not equal to one another; he may, with 
Primate Cullen, deny that the earth moves round the sun; and 
whilst we pity his ignorance, we do not imprison him or other- 
wise intrench upon his liberty: but the theory of toleration 
has the hardest of questions to solve when the party claiming 
toleration is such as three centuries of experience have uni- 
formly proved the Jesuits to be." Moreover they are driven 
from one country to another, they are scouted even by their 
own friends, and take refuge at length in the bosom of their 
enemies, shewing the viper’s gratitude for the asylum which 
they receive, by infusing poison from their deadly fangs. Let 
us be taught by the voice of history, which makes itself heard 





« Mosheim (Eccles. Hist., vol. iv., p. 175) quotes a remarkable passage from a 
sermon preached by Dr. George Brown, Bishop of Dublin, in the year 1551, only 
eleven years subsequent to the establishment of the society by the bull of Paul III, 
‘But there are a new fraternity of late sprung up, who call themselves Jesuits, 
which will deceive many, who are much after the Scribes’ and Pharisees’ manner. 
Amongst the Jews they shall strive to abolish the truth, and shall come very near to 
do it. For these sorts will turn themselves into several forms; with the heathens a 
heathenist, with the Atheists an Atheist, with the Jews a Jew, with the Reformers a 
Reformade, purposely to know your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and your 
inclinations, and thereby bring you at last to be like the fool that said in his heart, 
There was no God. These shall spread over the whole world, shall be admitted into 
the counsels of princes, and they never the wiser; charming of them, yea, making 
your princes reveal their hearts and the secrets therein, and yet they not perceive it ; 
which will happen from falling from the law of God, by neglect of fulfilling the law 
of God, and by winking at their sins: yet in the end, God, to justify his law, shall 
suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands of those who have most succoured 
them, and made use of them, so that, at the end, they shall become odious to all 
nations. They shall be worse than Jews, having no resting-place upon earth, and 
then shall a Jew have more favour than a Jesuit.” 
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with a clearness and uniformity that cannot be doubted. Spe- 
cific developments of Jesuitism may deceive,—they may wear 
the most plausible disguises, but from its earliest childhood to 
the maturity of its subsequent growth, the society has been at 
variance with the laws of God and man. Loyola himself told 
his subordinates to immolate every ennobling principle when he 
commanded them to become ac si cadaver in reference to their 
superiors. And to the full have the fraternity carried out their 
founder’s intention: they have individually become tools sub- 
servient to a central mind, which has been actuated by an un- 
compromising determination of bringing the whole of Christen- 
dom into spiritual subjection. 

We have now endeavoured to lay before our readers a slight 
sketch of the origin of Jesuitism and its principles as a chapter 
in ecclesiastical history. We have commenced with a reference 
to Loyola, his fanaticism and his deep laid plans, and proceeded 
to shew the nature of the society, the training of its members, 
and the system of casuistry which has grown up among them. 
A deeply interesting question remains,—What is the Jesuitism 
which exists in our own day? This is an enquiry of consider- 
able moment to all classes of society, and one that cannot satis- 
factorily be prosecuted without a careful investigation of the past. 
The society does not readily shew its real character. To all ap- 
pearance it is engaged in a benevolent mission : its ministers have 
an unworldly aspect: all that is external commands respect, and 
obloquy would seem equally ungracious and calumnious. But 
in truth that which is essential to Jesuitism works underground : 
its name is mystery. As Englishmen we are unpractised in 
coping with espionage’ and hidden conspiracy. We prefer 





vt The Female Jesuit; or, the Spy in the Family, is a clever narrative pro- 
fessing to throw some light on the operations of the society carried on in the bosom 
of families by means of female agency. It would appear that during the present 
century a new religious order has been formed in close connection with that of the 
Jesuits, consisting of females. The society is said to have been first established 
near Geneva, and to have spread itself over France, Germany, Italy, England, and 
Ireland, numbering upwards of twenty convents, and including in its community 
about five hundred nuns, novices, and lay sisters. It is to be confessed however, 
that the above work gives but little information that can be called authentic: it 
has not even a clear right to the title which has been adopted: it is a fragment of 
domestic real life of peculiar interest, and written in a lively engaging manner so as 
to enchain the attention. The heroine, however, is simply an impostor, who ob- 
tained eighteen months’ board, lodging, and kind treatment by representing herself 
as a convert from Romanism, and a refugee from a nunnery. The former we believe 
her to be so far as intellectual enlightenment is concerned, for some chapters ema- 
nating from her own pen contain highly probable statements most damaging to the 
Romish church, and such as a Jesuit (which the authoress supposes her to have been) 
would never have ventured to bring forward. Added to this, she never attempted to 
circulate opinions inconsistent with Protestantism ; no intercourse was discovered 
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throwing away suspicion and calling every man honest till overt 
acts force the contrary upon our convictions. Now there is evi- 
dence enough that neither place nor time changes the animus 
of the society. Does any one ask what is Jesuitism? Read its 
history, we reply, during the three centuries of its existence. 
Is the enquiry made what is Jesuitism in England? The same 
mutatis mutandis as in Italy. Here it is veiled ; there it is nude. 

Dr. Achilli and Mr. Seymour supply valuable evidence on 
this point. The former makes us acquainted with the acts, the 
latter with the principles of Jesuitism as it flourishes in a Roman 
atmosphere. Dr. Achilli’s personal narrative is well worthy of 
perusal, as shewing the struggles of a well-instructed and truth- 
loving mind to be freed from Romish trammels. He is no 
ordinary convert from the religion of Rome. He had numerous 
friends amongst the more prominent of the church-dignitaries : 
he was himself professor of theology and vicar of the master of 
the sacred palace ; he was therefore required to be well-informed 
in the doctrines of his own communion, and therefore his aban- 
donment of them is all the more a triumph of the truth. The 
course which he pursued had its natural results, bonds, and im- 
prisonment. He was a mark for the arrows of the Inquisition, 
and only escaped perpetual incarceration or even death by a 
series of circumstances which are familiar with us all in con- 
nexion with recent events transpiring in the eternal city. But 
what does Achilli tell us of the Jesuits? His evidence is to the 
effect that they are unchanged, that their intrigues are pushed 
forward as unweariedly as ever; indeed he confirms the suspi- 
cion that in whatever quarters Romanism has made advances, 
the Jesuits have been the proximate instruments. He gives us 
the prophecies of a Jesuit companion (pp. 171, 172), uttered in 
the year 1833, regarding the Rome-ward tendencies of certain 
parties in England. He describes the Jesuits as having a far 
greater share in their movement, and being in closer intercourse 
with those concerned in it, than the most suspicious amongst 
them would have dared to assert. The effects are all prolepti- 
cally described, and that with an accuracy which makes us refer 





‘with members of the Jesuit order: the family in which she resided (that of an 
amiable dissenting minister) presented but an indifferent point d’appui for the 
society’s operations ; obviously she rejoiced in finding so cheap and comfortable a 
home, and if the sham correspondence which she kept up with an imaginary Jesuit 
uncle and two or three dramatis persone equally unreal, became laborious, it was no 
more so than any system of fraud becomes in the second year of its existence. The 
moral of the story, according to the authoress’s own shewing, is bad; as it is a de- 
monstration of the delicacy of finish with which hypocrisy may be’ elaborated. 
Every reader will take up the book with curiosity, read it with eagerness, and lay it 
down in disgust. 
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to the date in the title-page (1851), and remark, that the pro- 
phet of eighteen years back, who had scarcely had time to read 
the first half dozen of the Tracts for the Times, was wonderfully 
inspired. Dr. Achilli’s experience of the Inquisition has unques- 
tionably the stamp of truth, and will be received with great 
avidity. He tells us, what might have been expected, that the 
Jesuits are the secret spies of the holy office. 

“To them no door is closed, no curtain drawn, no veil or shadow 
cast over secret or mystery. What they cannot learn from the men, 
they ascertain from the women; what the father will not disclose, the 
son will reveal; and what the master of the house may be desirous to 
hide, the servant may bring to light. The spy has need of frequent 
and lengthened research, whereas the Jesuit arrives at the fact at once. 
The confessional leads to many interesting discoveries ; and where this 
is insufficient, much is learned even from the children in the schools.” 
Dealings with the Inquisition, p. 155. 


The very name of the Inquisition has always inspired horror, 
yet the nineteenth century finds the same machinery of dark- 
ness at work that was the reproach of the sixteenth. The ac- 
cused is struck down by an unseen hand ; he is not confronted 
with his accuser ; he is often kept in ignorance of the crime laid 
to his charge ; he is dragged into prison to undergo a sentence 
delivered by an irresponsible tribunal : if he die there by famine 
or the poison-cup, he has none to pity, no avenger of blood to 
take up his cause. Granted that the sword, the stake, and the 
rack will in some instances stay the advance of truth, what do 
they gain who wield these instruments? what is the state of 
those countries, social, political, and spiritual, which have 
achieved these ambiguous triumphs ? 

Mr. Seymour’s Mornings with the Jesuits may be styled 
a masterly production, as ingenious in the mode in which it is 
carried out as it is original in plan. He succeeded admirably in 
ascertaining the principles of his Jesuit friends. He had a dif- 
ficult task to accomplish; he wished to know their arguments, 
whether they were strong or weak, and was content with this 
view to occupy a position not altogether natural, that of appear- 
ing to be an enquirer who was beset with doubts about his own 
church. This was at least the impression entertained by the padri, 
and he did not altogether disabuse them of it: he was conse- 
quently unable to follow up any advantage when any of their 
arguments chanced to fail. There is a strong tone of reality 
pervading Mr. Seymour’s pages, which we must admit refreshes 
us after the perusal of Dr. Achilli. We do not know whether 
Dr. Achilli ever submitted to the discipline of Loyola’s spiritual 
exercises, but we have a strong conviction that the man who has 
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been thoroughly trained in Romanism never gets rid of the in- 
fluence. It adheres to him like a variolous disorder, marking the 
skin even after the disease has been eradicated. Mr. Seymour is 
always frank, clear, and personally retiring, leaving the interest 
of his subject to maintain itself on its own merits, and caring 
little of or being the hero of his own narrative. It is possible 
that each author may be as sincere as the other ; but the simi- 
larity of subject, and even in many respects of circumstances, 
suggests a comparison which leads us to remark this difference 
as a psychological fact—nothing more. We hope that Mr. 
Seymour’s work, unpretending though it be, may go down to 
posterity with the Lettres Provinciales. He has at least renewed 
Pascal’s attacks, and, like him, exposed to the sight of an as- 
tonished world the deadly workings of a pestilential heresy. 

To the works of these accurate observers we must refer our 
readers. They exhibit well-established facts; and as the whole 
question is eminently practical, we are well satisfied that facts 
alone will be of permanent utility. Let Jesuitism be held up 
tg the clear light of day, impartial minds will at once draw the 
inference of its dangerous nature being at once hostile to gov- 
ernments, enslaving to the mind, and fatal to the welfare of 
immortal souls, 


C. D. 





THE SABBATH DAY. 


On the Divine Authority, Early Origin, Universality, and Per- 
petuity of the Sabbath. 


Ar the commencement of this essay, it is the wish of the writer 
to call the attention of the readers of the Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature to a volume, entitled The Christian Sabbath Considered in 
Various Aspects, by Ministers of Different Denominations, with 
a preface by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. The contri- 
butors to this work are some of the most distinguished ministers 
in Great Britain; and their views regarding the Sabbath may 
very fairly be considered as the views of the Christian church 
generally. The writers are sixteen in number, and each of 
them has nobly executed his task. The volume, as a whole, is 
a triumphant defence of the Sabbath in all its aspects, and must 
be regarded by every Christian who reads it as an invaluable 
treasure. It ought to be in the hands of all the lovers of the 
Bible, and all the friends of the sabbath. 

Our attention has also been called to a pamphlet designated 
An Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, and the 
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Authority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern Sunday. 
This production first made its appearance in the Westminster 
Review, and is now published in a pamphlet form. It is written 
against the divine authority, early origin, and Christian observ- 
ance of the sabbath in all its aspects; and there appears reason 
to suspect a further intention to bring into disrepute the Jewish 
canonical scriptures. Our Saviour appealed to those scriptures, 
as testifying of him ; and the apostle Paul affirms that they are 
all inspired. The Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Insti- 
tutions, notwithstanding its high pretensions, is a complete 
failure. The writer, in several places, discovers either a want 
of information, or want of candour, in not having recourse to 
the earliest and best sources of instruction on the subject of the 
septenary division of time. The author of the Inquiry also 
makes statements which are obviously not founded in matter of 
fact. These impeachments the writer trusts to be able to prove 
in the subsequent parts of this article. 

The first paragraph in the Inquiry into the Origin of Sep- 
tenary Institutions contains the subject matter dilated upon in 
the subsequent part of the article. It reads thus :— 


“The septenary division of time has been frequently urged b 
theological writers as a proof of the divine origin of the sabbath. It 
is known that the week of seven days is an institution of great anti- 
quity ; one familiar to many eastern nations at the earliest period of 
which we have any record; but its universality, which is essential to 
the argument, has been too hastily assumed, and assumed upon no 
other foundation than the preconceived opinions which we are all of us 
apt to bring to every inquiry connected with the subject of religion. 

“ From a passage in Genesis in which the first reference to a sab- 
bath occurs, the inference has been drawn (an inference not warranted 
by the text), that the first parents of the human race were taught by 
God himself to divide time into weeks, and to set apart a seventh por- 
tion as a day of rest and for religious purposes. If so, it would of 
course follow that this institution, or some traces of it, would be found 
among all nations; and the impression therefore on the minds of a 
large class of persons is a very natural one, that however much a sab- 
bath may have fallen into disuse, or be now disregarded, the week of 
seven days has been kept by all generations of mankind from the days - 
of the creation, and continues to be observed in every part of the 
world.” 


The fact, however (this writer says), is otherwise. 

Now let us examine Genesis ii. 2, 3, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what evidence it contains of the septenary division 
of time, and of the divine authority for the observance of a 
weekly sabbath. 
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The language of the sacred text reads thus :— And on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it: because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made.” 

That our first parents were taught the septenary apportion- 
ment of time by the author of their existence, cannot properly 
be called an inference from the language under consideration : 
for the words of the inspired historian teach this division of time 
in the most plain and perspicuous manner. Every plain and 
unsophisticated man, on reading this language of Moses, with- 
out knowing anything of the learned ingenuity that has been 
employed to evade its obvious meaning, feels quite surprised on 
being told by some learned friend, that any man in his sober 
senses ever imagined that it could be understood in any other 
way, than as denoting that God instituted the sabbath day im- 
mediately after the work of creation was ended. When a Chris- 
tian unacquainted with critical sophistry, points you to Genesis 
ii. 2, 3, as containing the primeval appointment of the sabbath, 
and the septenary division of time, if you tell him in reply that 
his construction of that passage has been denied by some learned 
critics, he looks you full in the face in amazement, as if he 
meant to say, “ Well, if I cannot understand this apparently 
obvious passage, I may close the Bible altogether (a book in- 
tended by God for plain people) ; it is no better than a volume 
of enigmas, it must have a meaning totally different from what 
its language seems evidently to convey.” The language of the 
historian of the creation must be understood as. recording what 
took place at the time of the creation, as referring to the order 
of time as well as to the order of connection. There is not the 
least appearance that the language of Moses must be understood 
proleptically. No reason can be assigned that the writer in 
Genesis did not observe the order of time in the narrative which 
he has given. If the sabbath were appointed in commemoration 
of the work of creation, why should it not be appointed from the 
_ very first? If mankind had no sabbath to commemorate the 
work of creation for 2,500 years, for anything that appears, they 
might have lived without such an institution altogether. It 
might as well be argued, that Moses has not observed the order 
of time in the narrative which he has given us of the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve out of paradise, and that Cain and Abel were 
born prior to that occurrence, as to suppose that he has not ob- 
served the order of time in the institution of the sabbath. The 
language of the historian of the creation and of the institution 
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of the sabbath is easily understood ; it requires no critical acu- 
men in the ascertainment of its meaning; it is as plain and 
obvious as language can be. Ingenuity is requisite in evading 
the sense which the words of Moses in Genesis, respecting the 
appointment of the sabbath obviously convey; but none at all 
in finding out their real acceptation. Although the writer on 
the Origin of Septenary Institutions, to whom we have already 
alluded, asserts that the passage in Genesis which we have been 
reviewing does not contain an account of the weekly division of 
time, yet he assigns no reason for his assertion from the text 
itself nor does he enter upon any analysis of the words, nor 
shew from the usus loguendi of the language employed by the 
sacred historian, that it cannot mean that the sabbath was ap- 
pointed immediately after the work of creation was finished. 
His ipse dizxit, he seems to think will be quite satisfactory. 

We may be allowed also to refer to an argument that has 
been employed against the primeval appointment of the sabbath. 
It is this, that the six days mentioned in the Mosaic account of 
the creation, do not mean literal days of twenty-four hours, but 
successive ages of indefinite extent. The advocates of this opi- 
nion, among other arguments in support of it, refer to the suc- 
cession of organic remains found in the different strata of the 
earth, as corresponding with the Mosaic account of the order of 
creation. It may be doubted that this theory is borne out by 
facts. The historian of the creation being an inspired writer, 
we cannot accommodate his language to any geological theory. 
That the six days of the creation were natural days appears to be 
established by the language which Moses employs in reference 
to them. In speaking of them he says “the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” and so of the rest. It is also mani- 
fest from Exod. xx. 8—11, that the days of the creation were 
natural days. In the fourth commandment, the people are 
directed to work six days and to rest on the seventh; and the 
reason annexed to this command is that God wrought six days 
and rested on the seventh. Now it must be conceded, that 
when the people are commanded to work six days and to rest on 
the seventh, that natural days are meant; the inference there- 
fore is legitimate, that the six days during which God performed 
the work of creation were natural days also. It seems exceed- 
ingly unlikely that in the same sacred document the word “day” 
should be used in two different acceptations ; that it should 
signify a natural day when used in reference to the employment 
of the people, and that it should denote a period of unlimited 
extent when used in reference to the work of God. It must, 
therefore, we apprehend, be acknowledged according to the esta- 
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blished rules which regulate languege, that the argument against 
the primitive appointment of the sabbath, taken from the geo- 
logical theory that the days of the creation were periods of 
indefinite length, is not conclusive. 

We shall now have recourse to the septenary division of 
time, as corroborative and collateral evidence in confirmation of 
the interpretation which we have given of Genesis ii. 2, 3, and in 
proof that in that passage of Scripture we have a clear account 
of the primeval institution of the Sabbath. There are, as it 
seems to us, several clear indications contained in the Bible that 
both the antediluvian and postdiluvian inhabitants of the world 
were acquainted with a weekly division of time. Although 
these intimations may not afford the highest degree of evidence, 
yet they ought to be allowed their due weight by every one 
anxious to ascertain the true state of the matter regarding the 
primeval appointment of the Sabbath. The antiquarian will 
pay the most studious attention to every hint, on subjects con- 
nected with his archeological researches, and why should not 
the interpreter of the inspired pages avail himself of even the 
slightest circumstantial and collateral evidence, in confirmation 
of the most valuable and benevolent institutions of the Bible? 
The expositor of Scripture should study the book of God with 
at least the same candour and love of truth that characterizes 
men of science in their philosophical investigations. Why 
should men of letters exercise their ingenuity in evading evi- 
dence when they become expounders of the word of God, and 
look for it as for hidden treasure when they are unfolding the 
works of nature? With these impressions upon our minds, 
let us endeavour to ascertain what evidence the Bible affords of 
a septenary division of time, from the creation to the flood. 
This is a period which the writer of the Inguiry into the Origin 
of Septenary Institutions has passed over without any notice. 
Now, surely, this is not what an original and candid investigator 
ought to do. Surely no sincere lover of truth can reconcile it 
to his own mind, especially when writing upon a subject of the 
greatest interest to mankind, that he has neglected to attend to 
any available source of information. 

We have no historical records of the antediluvian world, 
except what are contained in the Bible; and of course we must 
be exclusively indebted to the Scriptures for our knowledge of 
that period. Scanty and few as the records of this period con- 
fessedly are, yet we are not left without striking intimations of 
a septenary division of time, and the observance of a weekly 
Sabbath. 


The first passage which occurs that appears to bear upon 
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the subject of the weekly division of time is Gen. iv. 3,4. It 
reads thus, “In process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord ; 
and Abel he also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of 
the fat thereof.” This portion of Scripture renders it exceedingly 
probable that a stated time was set apart at this period for divine 
worship ; if this had not been the case, it is by no means likely 
that Cain and Abel, being in a state of hostility to each other, 
would have come together for religious purposes at all. 

The phrase “in process of time” ought to be rendered at 
the end of days, and when thus translated it directly refers to 
the Sabbath, which was the end of the days, the last of the 
seven—the day on which God had ended the work of creation, 
and which he blessed and sanctified, because that in it he had 
rested from all his works which God created and made. Be- 
sides, at this early period we find the number seven used with 
peculiar significancy. On the curse being pronounced on Cain 
after he slew his brother, he was greatly alarmed, and said: 
“my punishment is greater than I can bear; for every one that 
findeth me shall slay me. And the Lord said unto him, whoso- 
ever slayeth Cain vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” 
The employment of the word seven, on this occasion, by the 
Lord, makes it evident that it was a term in common use, and 
well understood : otherwise it would not have been employed at 
all, because God, in communicating his mind and will to men, 
must adopt their language, and use their words and phrases as 
they do, or he would not be understood. The peculiar use of 
the word seven is also manifest from the case of Lamech, when 
he says of himself, that if Cain be avenged seven-fold, truly 
Lamech seventy and seven-fold. These instances appear to 
furnish us in this early age with striking indications of a sep- 
tenary division of time, and of the observance of a weekly 
sabbath. 

The history of the deluge supplies us with several very 
forcible intimations of the existence of a sabbatic institution at 
that time. In Gen. vii. 4, we are told that the Lord said: “ In 
seven days I will cause it to rain upon the earth.” In this 
language we are informed that Noah was allowed seven days to 
prepare for entering the ark, and the world to repent. In Gen. 
viii. 7, 12, four days are mentioned—one on which the raven is 
sent forth, and on each of the other days the dove is sent forth, 
there being an interval of seven days between each of these 
occurrences. Now, it appears to us that each of these several 
facts proves very satisfactorily the existence of a septimal 
apportionment of time, and of a seventh day sabbath, for it is 
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exceedingly probable that each of the events took place on the 
sabbath day. We shall conclude our observations on the ante- 
diluvian period in the language which the Rev. John Jordany_ 
employs in his closing remarks on the same period, in the volume 
designated the Christian Sabbath. 

“We think, then, we may say in conclusion, that with respect to 
these days and incidents in the account of the flood, they greatly tend 
to the conviction that such an institution as the sabbath had a primi- 
tive origin, they clearly prove a division of time into weeks, and that 
of itself alone is a strong presumption in favour of such a conviction, 
and they afford unmistakeable traces of that divine appointment which 
Moses declares was made in paradise itself,” 

In mentioning this gentleman’s name, it behoves us to state 
that we regerd his paper on the Christian Sabbath as a most 
valuable contribution in favour of the paradisiacal appointment 
of the sabbatic rest. 

Let us now, in the first place, endeavour to ascertain what 
traces are found in the Bible of a septenary division of time, 
and of the observance of a weekly sabbath in the postdiluvian 
world; and in the next place, let us examine the pages of civil 
history, for the purpose of finding out what evidence they afford 
of the existence of the same usages in the same period. It is 
worthy of observation that the writer on The Origin of Septenary 
Institutions, to whom we have already referred, does not examine 
the Bible at all upon this subject ; he confines himself exclusively 
to the records of civil history, a source of evidence some hun- 
dred of years later, and far less authentic, than what is contained 
in the Scriptures. It is exceedingly strange that any man in 
his sober senses could entertain the idea for a moment of writing 
an article on the primeval appointment of the Sabbath, and the 
origin of septenary institutions, without consulting the inspired 
volume on these interesting and important matters. Is it so, 
that this gentleman has not recourse to the Bible because he 
thinks the Bible is against him? This writer must have counted 
largely on the credulity of the public, if he imagined for a 
moment that an essay so partial in the production of evidence, 
and so inattentive to biblical usages, could have the slightest 
effect in the final settlement of the question on which he wrote. 

Having premised these observations, let us now examine the 
records of inspiration for evidence of the existence of a sabbati- 
cal rest among the postdiluvians. Noah and his family, we 
are told in the Bible, on leaving the ark travelled westward, 
following the course of the Euphrates, until they came into the 
plain of Shinar, and there they commenced building a city and 
of a tower, for the purpose of making themselves a name, and 
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preventing their being scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. The erection of this city and tower they began in 
direct opposition to the command of God, who had ordered them 
to be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. To prevent 
the establishment of a universal monarchy, and for the purpose 
of scattering the inhabitants of the plain over the earth, God 
confounded their language, and compelled them to abandon 
their rebellious undertaking. The result of the confusion of 
the speech of the builders of Babel was that the Shemites 
peopled a large portion of the south of Asia, and the isles adja- 
cent. The true church was almost entirely confined to the 
posterity of Shem for about 2000 years before the advent of 
Christ, and the worship of the true God was especially main- 
tained by the Hebrew nation. Japheth and his descendants 
wandered into Europe, and Ham and his posterity betook them- 
selves to Canaan, and thence descended into Egypt, and ulti- 
mately spread themselves over the torric. wilds of Africa. We 
shall first trace the indications at this period of a septenary divi- 
sion of time, and of the observance of a weekly Sabbath among 
the posterity of Shem. The reasons for the adoption of such a 
course are obvious. The Jews, to whom were committed the 
oracles of God, were descended from this patriarch, and upon 
his family in these early ages, rested especially the blessing of 
the Lord God (Gen. ix. 26.) It is, therefore, more than pro- 
bable that'a sabbatic institution would be more carefully ob- 
served and respected among them than among others. Besides, 
we must bear in mind, in our researches respecting the existence 
of ancient religious institutions, that the Bible contains the 
only records which can be relied on with confidence. Now, that 
a hebdomadal division of time was well known among the 
Hebrews is evident from several portions of their history. In 
Genesis xxix. 27, 28, we are toid that Jacob, who was married 
to two sisters, fulfilled the week of each ; and in Judges xiv. 12, 
15, 17, we are informed that Samson put forth a riddle to the 
Philistines, and that the time allowed them for the solution of it 
was the seven days of his bridal festivities. The ordinance of 
the passover also furnishes us with evidence of the septimal 
apportionment of time when it was instituted. In all likeli- 
hood, in Job i. 6 and ii. 1, reference is made to the sabbath, 
when it is said there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord. The month at this epoch 
consisted of 30 days, and the year of 360. 

It is easy to account for the division of time into days, 
months, and years, but on what natural principle can we account 
for the division of time into weeks of seven days, rather than into 
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weeks of five or ten days? ‘To us it appears fairly out of the 
question to imagine that the lunar month suggested such a divi- 
sion. Can any reason be assigned, having the slightest appear- 
ance of probability, that the lunar month led men to divide time 
into septenary portions? The mystical use of the number seven 
which prevailed among the early postdiluvians is also evidence 
of their acquaintance with a septimal division of time, as well as 
a proof of the paradisiacal appointment of the sabbath. The 
sacred writers frequently mention the number seven with pecu- 
liar significancy. In Job xlii. 8, we are told that this patriarch 
offered seven bullocks and seven rams for his friends. Balaam, 
on three several occasions, directed Balak to build seven altars, 
and he offered on each of them a bullock and a ram (Numb. 
xxiii. 1, 2.) Jacob bowed before Esau seven times (Gen. xxxiii. 
3.) The priest was directed to sprinkle the blood seven times 
(Lev. iv. 6.) Elijah said to his servant “go” seven times (1 
Kings, xviii. 43.) The child sneezed seven times (2 Kings, iv. 
35.) Elisha directed Naaman to wash in the river Jordan seven 
times (2 Kings, v. 10.) In Pharaoh’s dream we read of seven 
fat oxen and seven Jean ones; of seven full ears of corn, and 
of seven that were blasted. The golden candlestick had seven 
branches. The seven trumpets were sounded by seven priests. 
The walls of Jericho were surrounded seven times. In the 
Apocalypse we read of seven churches, seven candlesticks, seven 
spirits, seven stars, seven lamps, seven seals, seven angels, seven 
vials, seven plagues, &c. 

These are but a very few of the examples which are contained 
in the Scriptures of the mystical use of the word seven, as any 
one may see for himself by consulting a concordance. 

Another argument in favour of the paradisiacal appointment 
of the Sabbath is taken from the historical account of the manna, 
contained in Exod. xvi. 21—30. From this narrative it is evident 
that the Israelites in the wilderness, previous to the delivery of 
the law at Mount Sinai, were acquainted with the institution of 
the sabbath. By comparing Exod. xvi. 1, 2,15, with Exod. xix. 1, 
and xx. 1, 2, we shall find that the fall of the manna took place 
some time previous to the giving of the law. In the first pas- 
sage we are told that the Israelites in the wilderness of Sin, 
between Elim and Sinai, murmured against Moses, and that on 
that occasion the manna was given them ; in the other passages 
it is said that the law was given at Sinai a short time subse- 
quent to the bestowment of the manna. This fact is most im- 
portant in favour of the primeval appointment of the sabbath, 
because it affords us most satisfactory evidence that the Israelites 
did not derive their knowledge of the sabbath from the decalogue. 
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We shall now examine more particularly the 16th chapter of 
Exodus, for the purpose of showing that the Israelitish people 
were acquainted with a sabbath rest in the wilderness of Sin, 
where the manna fell. In the fifth verse of this chapter, Moses 
is ordered to direct the Israelites to gather a double quantity 
of manna on the sixth day. It is by no means probable, how- 
ever, that either the people or the rulers were made acquainted 
with this fact until the time the rulers bring the conduct of the 
people before Moses, for gathering a double quantity of manna 
on the sixth day. The congregation of Israel, seeing the manna 
falling around them in greater quantities than usual, very likely 
conjectured that God had given it asa supply for the ensuing 
sabbath, and on that account, without consulting any one, 
gathered a double quantity. The rulers very probably thought 
the people had acted improperly. They knew that such manna 
as had been collected and kept overnight, bred worms and 
stank; and they may, therefore, have supposed that the people de- 
liberately violated God’s command, by gathering more than they 
required for immediate use. Besides, the rulers, during their 
residence in Egypt, and their journeyings out of it, might have 
contracted very lax notions respecting the observance of the sab- 
bath ; and as God had not made any exception with regard to 
days for the collection of manna, as far as they had learned, 
they may have thought that he would give manna on the sabbath 
day as well as on any other, and that the people were mistaken 
in thinking that, as far as gathering manna was concerned, God 
intended to make any difference between the sabbath day and the 
other days of the week. Under these impressions they bring the 
conduct of the people under the notice of Moses. On hearing the 
statements of the rulerss the Jewish legislator replies, the people 
of their own accord have done what the Lord hath said—to- 
morrow is the rest of the holy sabbath to the Lord. This, most 
unquestionably, is not the language which any lawgiver would 
employ in the formation of an original institution ; on the con- 
trary, it is the langaage which any one would use in calling the 
attention of a people to an ordinance with which they were 
familiarly acquainted. If a farmer among us, who had forgotten - 
that to-morrow is the sabbath, should on Saturday night say to 
his servant : We must commence ploughing to-morrow,—the ser- 
vant would naturally reply, in the language of Moses, “ to-mor- 
row is the sabbath”—clearly intimating that the sabbath was 
not a novel institution, but one with which his master was well 
acquainted. In the fifth verse, God informs Moses that he 
would give the Israelites twice as much manna on the sixth day 
as they gathered daily. For this singular promise the Lord 
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assigns no reason, Clearly implying that none was necessary, and 
that Moses himself was well aware of the reason, without any 
information. If the reason were that the sabbath was then 
instituted for the first time, one would certainly expect that such 
a fact would have been formally stated. It is also said: “ six 
days ye shall gather it, but on the seventh day, which is the 
sabbath, in it there shall be none ; for that the Lord hath given 
you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth the bread 
of two days.” In these words the sabbath is spoken of as an 
ordinance with which the people were intimately acquainted. 
A double quantity of manna was given on the sixth day, because 
the following, as the people well knew, was the sabbath, which 
was to be kept as a day of rest holy to the Lord. The sabbath 
is mentioned in the passage quoted above incidentally, in the 
recital of the miraculous supply of manna, without any notice 
of its being instituted for the first time on that occasion. There 
is a want of circumstantial detail which cannot at all be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the language of the sacred 
historian contains the primitive appointment of the seventh day 
rest. 

In concluding our observations on this part of our argument, 
we may confidently affirm that the whole phraseology of the 
portion of Exodus under consideration accords with the hypo- 
thesis, and with it only, that the sabbath was then an old insti- 
tution, and one well known to the Israelites. 

It is manifest also from the term “ Remember” being em- 
ployed in the fourth commandment, that the decalogue does not 
contain an account of the original appointment of the sabbath. 
Besides, in the fourth commandment the Israelites are required 
to observe the sabbath, because God résted from the works of 
creation on the seventh day, and: blessed and sanctified it as a 
day of sacred rest; obviously referring to the primeval appoint- 
ment of the sabbath in paradise. In Neh. ix. 14, the allusion 
is not to the first institution of the sabbath, but to the solemn 
proclamation of it to the Jewish people. In Ezekiel xx. 12, we 
have a declaration not of the time, but of the purposes for 
which the day was given; that in keeping it the people should 
remember God. The term “gave” does not refer to the ori- 
ginal institution of the sabbath, but to the purpose for which it 
was urged upon the people of Israel. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt, then, Gen. ii. 2, 3, contains the account of the original 
appointment of the sabbath, or the Bible gives no account of its 
commencement at all. 

It has been argued against the paradisiacal origin of the 
sabbath, that there is no mention of such an institution from 
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Adam to Moses, a period of 2,500 years. Now supposing for 
the present, for the sake of argument (although in the preced- 
ing part of this article we have proved the contrary), that the 
sacred writers do not refer to the observance of the sabbath 
during this long period, the question at issue is this; ought 
this silence in a rapid sketch of the history of the world for so 
long a time be regarded as a substantial argument against the 
appointment of the sabbath in paradise, or of its non-existence 
from Adam to Moses. May not the silence of the inspired 
writers during the period under consideration be evidence of the 
notoriety of the sabbath and of its strict observance under the 
patriarchal economy? If the want of reference to the sabbath 
from Adam to Moses is evidence of its non-existence during that 
period, it is also evidence that no time at all was set apart for 
religious services. But this could not be the case, because it 
would be incompatible with the existence of any religion at all 
during the period in question. The silence of the Bible about 
an ordinance for a series of time is no evidence against its anti- 
quity, or conclusive for its non-observance during that epoch. 
We have a comparatively full account of the Jewish nation from 
Joshua to David, a space of 500 years, and yet there is not the 
remotest allusion to the sabbath; are we therefore to conclude 
that the Jews were without a sabbath during these 500 years ? 
The history from Joshua to Jeremiah includes a period of 800 
years, in the course of which circumcision is never named ; are 
we then to infer that the Jews did not practise circumcision 
during this time? The children of Israel on the feast of in- 
gathering were to dwell in booths for seven days, as we are told 
in Lev. xxiii. 39—44; but this institution was neglected from 
the time of Joshua the son of Nun, to the time that Nehemiah 
and his companions returned from the Babylonish captivity, a 
period of about 980 years. This want of observing the primi- 
tive appointment of booths, is no evidence that the institution 
originated with Nehemiah and his associates; neither is it any 
evidence against the paradisiacal appointment of the sabbath, 
that no record has been made of its existence from Adam to 
Moses. We have no account of the observance of circumcision 
from the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan to 
the circumcision of our Lord, a period of about 1,435 years ; 
yet it is by no means probable that the rite was neglected during 
that long time. There is no mention of the ordinance of sacri- 
fices from the birth of Seth to the flood, a period of 1,500 years. 
We are not informed that the ancient patriarchs worshipped 
God in a family capacity ; yet we would not be warranted on 
this account to conclude that they neglected that duty. If we 
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duly weigh these facts, and at the same time take into consider- 
ation the extreme shortness of the account which Moses has 
given of the ancient patriarchs, we think it will appear by no 
means surprising if it were true that he has not adverted to 
their observance of the sabbath day. 

It has been urged as an argument against the early origin 
and perpetuity of the sabbath, that it was made a sign between 
God and Israel (Exod. xxxi. 13—17), and therefore that it was 
designed merely as a Jewish institution. This is a complete non 
sequitur, The existence of the rainbow before the flood did not 
unfit it for being a sign of the covenant with Noah that the 
earth should no more be destroyed by a deluge; neither did the 
primeval institution of the sabbath render it unfit to stand as a 
sign of the Israelitish covenant, especially as this covenant had 
not respect so much to the original appointment of the sabbath 
on the part of God, as to its observance on the part of the 
people. The design of God in making attention to the duties 
of the sabbath a sign between him and Israel, was that they 
might become a blessed and holy people. It is impossible for 
true religion to exist in any country where a sabbath is not 
observed. The observance of the sabbath as a criterion of cha- 
racter among the Israelites, could not in the least degree inter- 
fere with its observance among other nations. The fact that 
the sabbath was made asign of the spiritual relationship between 
God and the Jews, did not cause it to cease to be a memorial of 
the divine perfections displayed in the works of creation. And 
if the Israelites were not released from the commemoration of 
the works of creation on the seventh day when it became a sign 
between them and God, the rest of mankind could not be af- 
fected by it in any way whatever. The appointment of the sab- 
bath as a sign was subsequent to the promulgation of the deca- 
logue, and cannot of course affect that. law in any shape or form. 
That the day was made a sign to the Israelites, is therefore no 
evidence of the lateness of its origin, or of its abrogation at the 
termination of the Jewish polity. 

Let us now attend to the evidence which civil history affords 
of a septenary division of time. We are informed by the writers 
of profane history, that all the Shemitic tribes in a state of 
heathenism still observe the septimal division of time which 
they had received by tradition from their ancestors. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica says, that the septenary division of time has 
been uniformly observed over the eastern world. The Persians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, Arabians, as well as the Israelites, 
divided time into weeks of seven days. Mrs. Somerville, in 
her work on the Physical Sciences, as quoted by the Rev. Mr. 
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Jordang; says, the period of seven days, by far the most perma- 
nent division of time, was used in India by the Brahmins, and 
that it was also found in the calendars of the Jews, Egyptians, 
Arabs, and Assyrians; and that it has existed among all succes- 
sive generations of men. The writer On the Origin of a Seple- 
nary Division of Time, admits that the week of seven days is an 
institution of great antiquity; one familiar to many eastern na- 
tions at the earliest antiquity of which we have any record; 
but he also adds that its universality, which is essential to the 
argument, has been too hastily assumed. This writer, who deals 
a good deal in assertion, has not proved that any of the nations 
properly called ancient were unacquainted with the septenary 
division of time. Does this gentleman think that any one will 
believe with him, that it is essential to the argument in favour of 
the paradisiacal origin of the sabbath, that all the tribes of naked 
savages of the present time, and that all the nations of heathens 
of comparatively modern existence, observe weeks of seven days? 
If he does, he must have the organ of credibility largely deve- 
loped, and must possess powers of believing of no ordinary kind. 

The descendants of Japheth, who established themselves at 
an early period in Europe, do not appear to have been ignorant 
of a septenary division of time. The writer to whom we have 
already alluded, seems to us to deny this, because he employs it 
as an argument against the primeval appointment of the sab- 
bath, that the Greeks divided their months into decades. It is 
not correct that the Greeks uniformly at all times divided their 
months into decades.. The Attics adopted this division, but in 
earlier times the Greeks divided the month into two parts, 
piv iotdpevos the first, and $0/vwy the second half. The decimal 
division of time adopted by the Attic Greeks is no more a proof 
that they were ignorant of a week of seven days, than the adop- 
tion of the same decimal division of time by the French in 1792, 
is a proof that they had never heard of a week of seven days. 
The Greeks, although acquainted with the septimal division of 
time, may have preferred the decimal, and changed their week 
of seven days into one of ten. They were under the influence 
of no religious scruples that would prevent them from effecting 
such a change, as they could have no particular regard for a 
septenary division of time as an ordinance of God that would 
prevent them from adopting any other division that would ap- 
pear to them more convenient. In confirmation of the conjec- 
ture that the Greeks were perfectly acquainted with a septenary 
division of time, we can adduce the authority of Hesiod and 
Homer, who give us the earliest accounts of them. Hesiod 
says, &'Béopov iepov juap, “the seventh day is holy.” Homer 
G 2 
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and Callimachus give it the same title. Theophilus of Antioch 
says the day which all mankind celebrate. Porphyry says the 
Pheenicians consecrated one day in seven as holy. Linus says a 
seventh day is observed among saints or holy people. Lucian says 
the seventh day is given to school-boys as a holy day. Eusebius 
declares that almost all the philosophers and poets acknow- 
ledge the seventh day as holy. Clemens Alexandrinus says the 
Greeks as well as the Hebrews observe the seventh day as holy. 
Josephus says no city of Greeks or barbarians can be found 
which does not acknowledge a seventh day’s rest from labour. 
Philo says the seventh day is a festival to every nation. Tibullus 
says the seventh day, which is kept holy by the Jews, is also a 
festival of the Roman women.* These several nations referred 
to cannot, it is plain, in the language of Dr. Dwight, have fallen 
upon this practice by chance; it is certain they did not derive 
it from the Jews. It follows therefore that they received it by 
tradition from a common source, and that source must have 
been Noah and his family. The names of the days of the week 
still in use among ourselves have been handed down to us by our 
Saxon ancestors, and derived from the heathen deities which 
they worshipped ; and by means of them we are enabled to trace 
the origin of the sabbath to the very earliest ages of mankind. 
The descendants of Ham, also, have left behind them in the 
wilds of Africa manifest traces of their enterprise, as well as 
of their acquaintance in primeval times with the appointment 
of the sabbath ; and we are informed that even yet in their de- 
graded condition, they still retain among them a knowledge of a 
seventh day rest. We need not prosecute this subject farther, 
for we have adduced circumstantial and corroborative evidence 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to establish the exposition 
which we have given of Gen. ii. 2, 3, at the commencement of 
this article, namely that the sabbath was appointed by God 
himself in paradise in commemoration of the works of creation ; 
and therefore designed, not for one nation or people, but for the 
benefit of the whole human race: the sabbath was made for man. 


We shall now consider the question regarding the observance 
of a sabbath under the New Testament economy. 

We have, in the preceding part of this article, already shewn 
that the sabbath was instituted in paradise, and that the patri- 
archs, both before and after the deluge, were acquainted with the 
septenary division of time, and of course with the sabbatic rest. 
We have also established the fact, that the Israelites, at the 





« The original words of these several authors will be found in John Seldon’s 
work, De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum, \ib. iii., c. 16. 
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time the manna was given them in the wilderness, were not 
ignorant of the existence of the weekly sabbath; and that at the 
time the law was given at Mount Sinai, the paradisiacal sabbath 
was enrolled as one of the commandments of the decalogue. 
We may very fairly conclude, from the fact that the sabbath 
was instituted in paradise, that it was intended to be perpetually 
binding on the whole human family, unless it can be demonstrated 
that it was repealed by the same authority that enacted it. But 
there is no evidence on record that the law of the sabbath was 
ever repealed: on the very contrary, we are told by unerring 
authority, that the sabbath was made for mau; not for Jews, 
not for one nation or people, but for the whole family of man- 
kind. Ifa sabbath were necessary for Adam in a state of pris- 
tine felicity, surely his posterity require such an institution as 
much as he did. The day on which a weekly sabbath was to be 
observed, was merely a circumstantial occurrence, originating 
at first in the fact that six days were employed by God in the 
works of creation, and that a day could not reasonably be set 
apart in commemoration of the perfections displayed by the 
Deity in that amazing work until it was finished. No one can 
imagine that God designed, in the appointment of the paradisiacal 
sabbath, that exactly the same specific time should be observed 
in all parts of the world. Any one acquainted with the spherical 
form of the earth must know this to be impossible; and God 
Almighty does not require us to perform physical impossibilities. 
The real nature of the sabbath consists in this, that a seventh 
portion of time be set apart for the benefit of man and the ani- 
mals employed in his service. It would not alter the nature of 
the sabbatic institution, if the Almighty were to require the 
sabbath to be observed on any day in the week. A weekly 
market might be changed from any day in the week to another, 
without altering the nature of the institution. The sabbath 
being intended for the common benefit of mankind, for Gentile 
as well as for Jew, for men of every colour and every clime, it 
must, from its very nature, be equally obligatory on the whole 
human race in every age of the world. The Rev. Andrew 
Thompson, one of the contributors to the volume designated The 
Christian Sabbath, in an exceedingly well written paper, says :— 
“‘ Whether that day (the sabbath) shall be the sixth, or the seventh, 
or the first, is a mere matter of external and positive appointment, 
which does not enter into the essence of the sabbath at all. The insti- 
tution may remain intact, though the day be varied. Hence the com- 
mand is, remember—not the seventh, but—the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. Now let us imagine, that in the history of revolving ages, new 
manifestations of the divine character are made to the sons of men— 
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manifestations that exceed in glory that which the sabbath was first ap- 
pointed to commemorate,—there would be no invasion of its essence, but 
an enhancing of its grandeur, and of its moral suggestiveness, were it to 
be constituted the memorial of these sublimer manifestations. It would 
still be the sabbath, the day set apart for the meditation of the divine 
character, as it has been more fully unveiled in successive revelations.’’ 


Now this is what has actually taken place in the mediation 
and atonement of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, When 
God formed the fair system of this world, his wisdom, power, 
and goodness shone with unclouded lustre; but to the gospel it 
was reserved to exhibit the divine being in all his amiableness, 
shining forth in the splendour of mercy and truth. Now can 
anything be more in accordance with the nature of the case, 
than that the day on which the Saviour burst the barriers of 
the tomb, and triumphed over death and the grave, having 
accomplished eternal redemption for us, should be kept as a 
perpetual memorial of him? Still it is the same sabbath that 
was instituted in paradise that we now observe, although the 
day on which we observe it is changed. As the ark, the chosen 
symbol of the divine presence, remained the same, although re- 
moved from the tabernacle to the temple, so the primeval sabbath 
remains the same, although the day of its observance is altered. 

That the paradisiacal sabbath was re-enacted as a component 
part of the decalogue, when the law was given at Mount Sinai, 
furnishes us with the most satisfactory evidence that it is obli- 
gatory upon us under the present economy. The man who 
denies the perpetual obligation of the sabbath on Christians, 
denies the moral obligation of the whole of the commands of 
the decalogue ; for there is no medium between a denial of the 
authority of the sabbath as a universal law, and a renunciation 
of the Chile law of which it is a part. The apostle Paul (Rom. 
ii. 31), declares in the most emphatic language, that believers 
are. under the law, when he says, “ Do we make void the law 
through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law.” The 
sense in which the apostle employs the term law is evident from 
Rom. vii. 7, where he tells us he had not known sin, but by the 
law: “ for I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet.” This language is a plain reference to the tenth 
commandment of the decalogue, and clearly shews that the law 
established by the gospel is the law of the ten commandments. 
The apostle Paul most unequivocally asserts that believers are 
under the strongest obligations to render obedience to the moral 
law, as a rule of inward and outward sanctity. Antinomians 
totally mistake Paul’s meaning in the sixth chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans, when they cite portions of it to prove that believers 
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are not under law in any shape or form ; whereas the apostle only 
means that believers are not under the law as a broken covenant, 
in order to be justified by it. In addition to what has been said 
in confirmation of the fact, that Christians are under the law of 
the ten commandments, consult Rom. vii. 22; Gal. iii. 24; Luke 
xvi. 17; Rom. xiii. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 21; Matt. xxii. 34, 40. 

Our Saviour, during his sojournings among his countrymen, 
never said or did anything calculated to lead them to think that 
the moral law would ever be abolished. On the contrary, in 
Matt. v., he corrected the false interpretations which the leaders 
among the Jews had put upon the decalogue. They understood 
their moral code as referring merely to external conduct ; 
whereas the Saviour taught them that it extended to the secret 
workings of the mind, and condemned sin in thought, as well 
as when brought forth into actual commission. He did not 
supersede the decalogue by establishing among them a new law 
of morals, of a purer and higher character than the old one. 
The truth is a more perfect law could not be established, as is 
manifest from the exposition Christ gave of it to a lawyer 
among the Pharisees, on being asked by him which is the great 
commandment in the law? Jesus (we are told) said unto him, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” What law could be given to 
man more extensive, and purer than this? And again he says, 
“Tam not come to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil. Now the only way in which the moral law could be 
fulfilled was by upholding its authority. No evidence can 
be stronger in favour of the perpetual obligation of the sabbath, 
than that which is furnished by the fact that the fourth com- 
mandment is one of the commands of the decalogue. And this 
evidence will remain in full force, until it is proved that Christ 
and his apostles were the ministers of sin, and that the whole 
of the moral law is abolished under the present dispensation. 

It is objected to the perpetuity of the sabbath under the 
present economy, that it was imposed upon the Jews with such 
strictness and rigour as to render it totally unsuitable to the 
genius of the gospel. In Exod. xvi. 29, the Israelites are directed 
not to move out of their places on the sabbath day ; and in Exod. 
xxxv. 3, they are prohibited from kindling a fire on the sabbath. 
The prohibition against going out of their places on the seventh 
day was evidently given in reference to the gathering of manna, 
—they were not to move out of their places in search of manna. 
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The Jews held their religious convocations on the sabbath, and 
must, therefore, have moved out of their habitations to attend 
them. In Matt. xii. 1, 8, we have an account of the pharisees 
being in the field on the sabbath, and finding fault with the 
disciples of our Lord for plucking the ears of corn and eating 
them on that day; but they do not seem to have had any notion 
that either they or the disciples had broken the sabbath by 
being in the field, and, of course, out of their places, on the 
seventh day. Our Saviour on this occasion vindicates the con- 
duct of his disciples in plucking the ears of corn, and corrects 
the mistaken views of the Pharisees, who made the sabbath 
much more stringent than God himself had madeit. He informs 
them that they misunderstood the end and design of the sab- 
bath, in thinking that it prohibited works of necessity and 
mercy. He asks them if they had ever read “what David did 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him—how he 
entered the house of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which 
was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them that were with 
him, but only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the law, 
how that on the sabbath day the priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, and are blameless? If ye had known (says the 
Saviour) what this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, 
ye would not have condemned the guiltiess. The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath, wherefore it is lawful 
to do good on the sabbath day ; to save life, but not to destroy 
it.” The order against kindling a fire was, in all likelihood, 
intended to prevent the people from making fires for the purpose 
of carrying on the work of the sanctuary, about to be commenced, 
the importance and sacredness of which they might regard as 
justifying them in such breach of the sabbath. The manna be- 
ing gathered and cooked on the sixth day, a fire in a burning 
wildernesss was not necessary, unless for some secular employ- 
ment. To keep them out of the way of temptation, they were 
commanded not to kindle a fire at all on the sabbath day. The 
kindling of a fire, however, in all ordinary circumstances, for 
the purposes of comfort and refreshment, would rather tend to 
promote than hinder the sanctity of the sabbath. The decisions of 
the Jews respecting the length of a sabbath day’s journey, receive 
no sanction from the law of Moses. Under the Mosaic economy 
children were circumcised on the sabbath, and people of all 
sorts went through the labour that was necessary to sustain life 
in themselves and in their cattle, and yet they were blameless. 
Such labour was not inconsistent with the sanctification and real 
design of the sabbath. The sabbatic rest under the Mosaic 
dispensation required no more strictness than it does under the 
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present economy. The Jews were prohibited from transacting 
any business on the sabbath ; works of necessity and mercy being 
alone excepted. In Isaiah lviii. 13, 14, they are forbidden to find 
their own pleasures on the sabbath, and this language must be 
understood as prohibiting them from engaging in their ordinary 
recreations and diversions, as well as from speaking their own 
words, from conversing about worldly matters or making bar- 
gains. See also Exod. xvi. 23, and xx. 10, Neh. xiii., Jer. xvii. 21, 
Lev. xxiii. 3, Neh. x. 31, Exod. xxxi. 15, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, Ezek. 
xx. For neglecting to observe the sabbath the Jewish nation 
was almost destroyed, and their land lay for the space of seventy 
years in a state of desolation. The sabbath, as instituted in 
paradise, required the same strictness of observance as it did 
under the economy of Moses. God, at the very primeval appoint- 
ment of it, blessed and sanctified it as a day of rest from the 
ordinary avocations of life. God rested on the sabbath day from 
the work of creation, the common work of the preceding six 
days, and after his example, we are to cease from the ordinary 
employments of life on the day of sacred rest. It was one 
leading object in the institution of the sabbath, that it should 
be a day of cessation from all worldly business. The truth is, 
that cessation from business, under all dispensations, is essential 
to the very existence of a sabbath—it is this that constitutes it 
a sabbath. This is a day which the Creator of the universe has 
set apart as a rest for all his creatures, for man, and as many of 
the inferior animals as are subservient to his use, and sharers in 
his toil. The sabbath is to the other days of the week what 
night is to day, and winter to summer. Were no such rest 
allowed, neither man nor beast would be able to sustain the 
unabated waste of labour for any great length of time. It is 
probable that, with the rest of the sabbath both man and beast 
are capable of doing as much work as they could do without it. 
Cessation from labour, then, is an indispensable part of sabbath 
observance ; on that day we must give up the usual occupations 
of the week, whether bodily or mental. “Six days shalt thou 
labour and do thy work, but the seventh is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do avy work, thou nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” The 
rest of the sabbath is made obligatory upon all classes of men, 
—they must all give up the common employments of life on this 
sacred day. It is true that from this universal rest of the sab- 
bath there are’ certain exceptions usually comprised under the 
head of works of necessity and mercy; but we should take 
great care that the works which are allowed to break in upon 
the rest and quiet of the sabbath be really works of necessity. 
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In these cases we ought not to judge and feel as if we felt 
anxious to get rid of the obligations of the sabbath. The 
writer to whom we have already alluded as opposed to the sab- 
bath does not object to its being continued during the Christian 
dispensation, on the ground of the strictness with which it was 
observed among the Jews, for he says, “the leading object of 
the sabbath was not religion in our sense of the term, but relaxa- 
tion.” A portion of the day, he thinks, was spent “in rational 
recreation, in visits to friends, pleasant walks, social pastime, 
the song and the dance.” It would be curious to learn from 
what portion of the Scripture he has gained this information. 

This gentleman, too, we are very sorry to be obliged to say, 
acts very disingenuously in quoting Parkhurst as an authority for 
the meaning of the Hebrew word wy, a derivative of which is 
translated “hallowed” in Exod. xx. 11. In order to confirm his 
statements that the sabbath was not required to be observed 
with religious solemnity, he says, “according to Parkhurst, the 
Hebrew root, cited above, signifies to separate, without conveying 
the idea of hallowing or setting apart the sabbath for religious 
services.” The Hebrew Lexicographer is so far from sanction- 
ing this notion, that he says the word signifies to set apart, to 
separate or appropriate to sacred or religious purposes, to sanctify, 
consecrate. And among other passages in confirmation of this 
meaning, he cites Gen. ii. 3, the very passage in dispute, so that 
Parkhurst is decidedly opposed to this gentleman when quoted 
fairly. Gesenius says, ty signifies physical purity and clean- 
ness, to be holy, sacred, sanctus; and that this is its meaning in 
all the kindred dialects. We, therefore, trust our learned oppo- 
nent will exercise greater caution when he quotes lexicographers 
as authorities again. 

The penalty denounced against the violators of the sabbath 
Exod. xxxv. 2, has been employed as an argument to show that 
it is an ordinance unsuited to the Christian dispensation. It 
ought to be remembered that the penalty was no part of the 
commandment itself, but merely a part of the civil polity of the 
Jewish nation, added for the purpose of restraining the pre- 
sumptuous transgressors of those commands which God intended 
as the fundamental laws of the kingdom of Israel. Idolatry, 
adultery, blasphemy, filial disobedience, were all punishable with 
death, as well as sabbath-breaking. Now, would any one say 
that on this account these commandments are abrogated under 
the Gospel, and that the duties enjoined in them are binding 
only during the Old Testament economy ? 

We shall now consider the evidence which the New Testa- 
ment writers have left on record of the change of the sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week. Some Chris- 
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tians object to the change of the sabbath from the seventh to 
the first day of the week, on the ground that some of the 
passages which we adduce in favour of this change are not 
properly translated. For example, they think the phrases 
TH ua tiv caBBatwr, in John xx. 19; and év, é€ 7H pua tiv oap- 
Barwy, in Acts xx. 7; and «ata piav (iucpav) caBBatwv, in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2, ought each to be translated “on one of the sabbaths,” 
and not on the first day of the week, as the authorized ver- 
sion renders them. Now, in confirmation of the correctness 
of the translation, “the first day of the week,” let us examine 
some other portions of Scripture where the same phrases are 
employed. In John xx. 1, we have the phrase 19 8 jua ray 
capBatwy ; now, to translate this, “on one of the sabbaths” 
would destroy the meaning of the language altogether. The 
Evangelist, without doubt, intends to convey the idea that the 
Saviour arose from the dead on the first day of the week, and 
not on one of the Jewish sabbaths. In Matt. xxviii. 1, we are 
told in the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn toward 
cis pav oaBBatwr, the first day of the week came, &c. Now, to 
translate this language, “ on one of the sabbaths,” would destroy 
its meaning altogether. In Luke xxiv. 1, and Mark xvi. 2, the 
same phrase is employed in reference to the resurrection of 
Christ, and which must be translated “on the first day of the 
week,” and not on one of the sabbaths. In Luke xviii. 12, the 
pharisee says he fasted die r6v caBBarov twice in the week, for it 
would be nonsense to say a man fasted twice on the sabbath. 
The word capBdror, by a metonymy, is occasionally put to signify 
a whole week. These things being premised, let us now see 
what authority we have for observing the first day of the week 
as the Christian sabbath from our Saviour and his apostles. In 
John xx. 19, we are told the disciples of our Lord met for reli- 
gious purposes on the first day of the week, being the day on 
which their master arose from the dead, and we are also informed 
that when they were assembled, “ Jesus came and stood in the 
midst of them, and said, peace be unto you,” plainly showing 
that he sanctioned their meeting. In verse 26 of the same 
chapter, it is said they met eight days afterwards, “and Jesus 
was also present and made himself known to Thomas, and said, 
‘peace be unto you.’” 

We have no evidence whatever that the disciples met on the 
seventh day; on the contrary, from a variety of circumstances 
connected with the sacred narrative, it is exceedingly probable 
that they did not meet on that day. It appears that Thomas 
was absent from the first meeting, and that when those who 
were present saw him, that they told him what had occurred, 
and that he was deeply interested in the facts of the case. When 
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the disciples came together again, Thomas was with them. Now 
it seems quite clear that there was no meeting on the seventh 
day previous to the second meeting; for if there had been one, 
it is not likely that Thomas would have been absent. If there 
were a meeting, there is no evidence that the Saviour was with 
them. But it is certain that he honoured them with his pre- 
sence when they met on the first day of the week. Now the 
question very naturally occurs, why the disciples in holding 
their weekly meetings for religious purposes met on the first day 
of the week and not on the seventh? Now, will any one have 
the confidence to affirm that it was the mind and will of Jesus 
that his disciples should observe the seventh day, and that they 
positively disobeyed him? In giving them their commission to 
go into all the world and preach the gospel to all nations, he di- 
rected them to teach them to observe all things whatsoever he 
had commanded them. Is it at all likely that in organizing a 
gospel church, the apostles began with contravening the wishes 
and commands of their Master? Whatever they did as inspired 
men must be regarded as in perfect accordance with the mind 
of their Master. 

Now as there is nothing in the nature of one day in the week 
more than another to prevent the sabbath from being changed 
from the seventh to the first day of the week ; as the bare change 
of the sabbath from one day in the week to another could not 
affect the great natural and moral question of the sabbath; and 
as, moreover, there are many strong reasons independent of the 
example of the apostles for the observance of the first day of the 
week as the sabbath of the New Testament dispensation—it is, we 
might say, probable almost to certainty that the day was changed 
by the Saviour himself. This position is rd much strengthened 
by what Christ himself says in Mark ii. 28: “The Son of man 
is Lord also of the sabbath day.” The meaning of this language 
most unquestionably is, that Jesus Christ who was invested with 
all power both in heaven and earth, had an absolute right over 
the sabbath. We have seen that the sabbath was really changed 
from the seventh to the first day of the week. Now whether 
the change was made by an express command of the Saviour, or 
by the united concurrence of the apostles, does not seem to be 
of much importance; because the apostles had the promise of 
the Holy Spirit to guide them into all truth. There is satisfac- 
tory evidence that the apostles statedly met on the first day of 
the week for religious services as Christians. If they did not 
hold their religious meetings on the first day of the week, it will 
follow that they observed no sabbath at all, for they certainly 
did not observe the seventh day as their sabbath. That the 
Jews in Judea and in the countries whither they had gone, kept 
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the seventh day sacred, all will admit; and it is also probable 
that the Jewish converts might have rested on the seventh day 
in mere conformity with the usages of their country, whilst they 
regarded the first day of the week as their sabbath. The hea- 
then converts, however, were never taught to consider the 
seventh day as sacred to the Lord, either in Jerusalem or out of 
it. This is a point that can never be proved, and yet it must be 
proved before we are justified in giving up the first day of the 
week as a Christian sabbath. In Acts ii.1, we have an account 
of a meeting on the first day of the week. That the day of 
Pentecost was on the first day of the week, is evident from 
Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. Here then we have the disciples of our Lord, 
in the space of forty-nine days, at three different religious meet- 
ings, and all on the first day of the week ; and we have not the 
slightest intimation that they met at any time on the seventh 
day. What is the reason of all this? The plain inference is 
that the apostles considered resting and attending religious ser- 
vices on the first day of the week as equivalent to the full ob- 
servance of the fourth commandment. Is it wise, is it safe, is 
it proper for us to say they were wrong ? 

Let us next examine another strong passage in favour of the 
observance of the Christian sabbath on the first day of the week; 
it is Acts xx. 7, where we are told that when the disciples were 
gathered together to break bread on the first day of the week, 
Paul preached unto them. On this verse the learned Dr. Neander 
says, the question arises whether Paul put off his departure to 
the next day because he wished to celebrate the Sunday with 
this church ; or whether the church met on the Sunday because 
Paul had fixed to leave Troas on the following day. There is 
not the slightest evidence that the church at Troas on this occa- 
sion held a special meeting for the purpose of hearing Paul 
preach. On the contrary, it is recorded in the narrative of the 
occurrence, that they met on the first day of the week—the 
usual day on which Christian churches were in the habit of 
meeting for divine service ; and the specific object for which the 
church assembled is mentioned,—not to hear Paul, but to observe 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. The apostle waited at Troas 
until the stated return of the weekly sabbath, when he might 
have an opportunity of meeting with the church and preaching 
to them. “At all events,” says Neander, “we must deduce the 
origin of the religions observance of Sunday from the peculiar 
circumstances of Gentile Christians. Nothing can be more un- 
founded than the statement, that the sanctification of the first day 
of the week as a day of sacred rest originated with Christ himself 
and his apostles.” Now it will be admitted by all reasonable men, 
that Christ arose from the dead on the first day of the week ; 
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then it follows as a necessary consequence that the apostles met 
on the same day, that is, on the day of the Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion: the next meeting was eight days afterwards; they met 
also on the day of Pentecost and at Troas, still on the first day 
of the week. How will you account for this uniformity, always 
meeting on the first day of the week? In no other way, we 
humbly conceive, than by admitting the divine appointment of 
the first day of the week in commemoration of our risen Lord. 
It will not invalidate the force of this reasoning to say, as some 
do, that it was about twenty-six years from the day of Pentecost 
to the meeting at Troas; for the distance of time between the 
two points only shews the uniformity of the practice of observing 
the Lord’s day to greater advantage. Let us next look at the 
evidence for the observance of the Christian sabbath on the first 
day of the week which is contained in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It reads 
thus: “ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store; as God hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I come,” Dr. Neander says this passage cer- 
tainly might mean that every one should bring with him the 
sum he had saved (during the week) to the meeting of the 
church, that thus the individual collections might be ready for 
Paul as soon as he came. 

But this would be making, he thinks, a gratuitous supposi- 
tion not at all required by the passage. We are so far from 
agreeing with Dr, Neander that this would be a gratuitous as- 
sumption not required by the connection of the passage, that 
we are satisfied this supposition is the only way in which gather- 
ing could be prevented on the arrival of the apostle. Surely 
the assumption that each individual laid by him in his own 
house a certain sum, would not prevent gathering when Paul 
would come. The only way to prevent this, would be for each 
contributor to put his money according as the Lord had pros- 
pered him in business during the week, into the hands of a 
common treasurer of the church on the first day of the week, 
the regular day of meeting for religious services. We have in 
this passage also a reference to the ancient week ; six days of 
labour and one of rest; the only difference being that the sab- 
batic rest was changed from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, The Christians at Corinth are required to contribute out 
of their profits during six days of labour, and to deposit their 
contributions on the first day of the week with the treasurer of 
the church ; but no one is supposed to work or to earn anything 
on the first day of the week—this was a day dedicated exclusively 
to the honour of God. The Corinthian Christians, then, were 
in the habit of meeting on the first day of the week. They 
were heathen converts, and they must, therefore, have observed 
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the first day of the week according to the direction of the 
apostles who planted Christianity among them. Human tradi- 
tion is in this case fairly out of the question. The Corinthians 
were taught to observe the first day of the week as the Christian 
sabbath by the apostles themselves. Mosheim says, in his Church 
History, that in the first century all Christians were unanimous 
in setting apart the first day of the week on which the Saviour 
arose from the dead for the celebration of public worship. ‘This 
pious custom, which was derived from the church of Jerusalem, 
was founded upon the express appointment of the apostles, who 
themselves consecrated that day to the same sacred purpose, and 
was observed universally, as appears from the united testimony 
of the most credible writers.” In Rev. i. 10, we are told that 
the apostle John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day. Every 
Christian at that time knew the day that was intended by the 
Lord’s day. It was the day on which all Christians worshipped 
God ; it was the day spoken of by David as the day which God 
hath blessed ; it was the day on which the Lord arose from the 
dead ; the day on which the apostles first met their risen Lord ; 
the day on which Thomas thrust his hand into the wounded side 
of his Lord and his God; the day on which the Holy Ghost 
was poured out on the infant church; the day on which the 
disciples habitually observed the Lord’s supper; the day on 
which the Christian churches met everwhere for divine service. 
In the apostolic age, the propriety of celebrating the first day 
was never called in question. Now as other matters of less impor- 
tance often caused bitter contention, such as the eating of meats, 
circumcision, and the keeping of the Jewish festivals ; and as no 
difference of opinion ever existed about the observance of the 
sabbath on the first day of the week, the strong presumption is, 
that this matter was settled by the Lord himself, and that the 
apostles had nothing to do but to observe it in honour of Christ’s 
resurrection, and to teach all who loved the Lord Jesus to do 
the same. The writer on the Septenary Division of Time, &c., 
quotes with approbation the language of an anti-sabbatarian, 
who says that the six texts which we have already explained, 
“constitute the whole of the evidence deducible from Christian 
Scriptures in proof of the divine institution of a Christian sab- 
bath.” Now this is not exactly true; but waiving this, might I 
not ask these co-partners against the sabbath, how many acts of 
parliament a counsellor would require to adduce in favour of his 
case in order to prove it true? Would six be enough? How 
many witnesses would be enough in their estimation to prove 
the truth of a fact? Would six be sufficient? Our Saviour 
says that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
shall be established. 
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It is argued also against the perpetuity of the sabbath under 
this dispensation that the apostle Paul, in Col. ii. 16, 17, evi- 
dently appears to consider it as a part of the Jewish ritual, and 
therefore not binding upon Christians as such. The passage 
reads thus: “ Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath, 
which are a shadow of good things to come ; but the body is of 
Christ.” From the fact that sabbaths are connected with new 
moons and other ceremonial observances, and that these ordi- 
nances are called a shadow of good things to come, it is almost 
certain that the apostle in this place does not refer to the 
seventh-day sabbath, but merely to the Jewish holy days. The 
sabbath was appointed. in paradise in commemoration of the 
perfections displayed by Deity in the works of creation, and 
could not properly be classed with new moons, or called a 
shadow. But if the word sabbaths do include the seventh-day 
sabbath, it can only refer to the day; and it is true that it was 
abolished and the first day of the week observed in its room 
under the new economy, as we have already abundantly proved. 

Rom. xiv. 1—6, is also adduced to prove the non-existence 
of a sabbath under the present dispensation, where the apostle 
is supposed to teach that all days ought to be esteemed alike. 
Now there is demonstrative evidence against this interpretation, 
unless it can be shewn that Paul taught one thing and practised 
another ; for most unquestionably he observed the first day of 
the week in commemoration of his risen master, and did not 
therefore esteem every day alike. Dr. Neander says upon this 
passage, that Paul considered it the most genuine Christianity 
to think every day alike, to hold none as peculiarly sacred to the 
Lord. The very contrary to this statement of Dr. Neander is 
most undoubtedly true. It is quite surprising that a man of 
the acquirements of Dr. Neander should be the author of such 
a puerile observation; but aliguando bonus Homerus dormitat. 
The case on which the apostle adjudicates in Rom. xiv. 1—6, 
regarded Jewish ceremonial observances. The dedication of 
the first day of the week to religious purposes, was never a sub- 
ject of dispute among the primitive Christians. We must then, 
of course, understand the language of the apostle in reference 
to the matter litigated, and his meaning will then be that none 
of the six working days of the week is holier than another. If 
a lawyer were asked his opinion on a disputed case, in making 
his reply he would never think of giving a decision on a matter 
that nobody ever called in question. The observations of the 
apostle in the passage in Romans regarding days have no refer- 
ence whatever to the first day of the week, for it was everywhere 
acknowledged as sacred, but they must be understood solely 
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in reference to Jewish holydays. That the first day of the week 
was sacredly observed in the age succeeding the apostles, as well 
as in the apostolic age is proved beyond all doubt by the writ- 
ings of the ancient Christian fathers. Thus Ignatius, in his 
epistle to the Magnes, about a.p. 100, just six years after the 
death of John, says, “ Let every friend of Christ celebrate the 
Lord’s day ;” he uses the very same expression that the apostle 
John used tv xupiaxny, this day, that is the first day of the 
week, he calls the Lord’s day, the day consecrated to the resur- 
rection. Caius Plinius Cecilius Secundus, born a.p. 62, his 
letter to Trajan was written 107 from Bythinia, just seven years 
after Ignatius, and eleven after John was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day. One of the crimes laid to the charge of the Chris- 
tians in Bithynia and Pontus was, that they were wont on a 
certain day to meet together before it was light, and to sing a 
hymn to Christ as unto God. Now that this stated day was the 
Lord’s day we think we have already proved. But it may be 
asked, what does this prove? Why, it proves that the Chris- 
tians in Bithynia did not observe the seventh day. That the 
Jews, both in Jerusalem and Pontus, met on the seventh day 
for divine worship was well known, both to Pliny and Trajan ; 
and if the Christians had met on the same day, the great pro- 
bability is that Pliny would have said so. Justin Martyr, who 
was born about this time in Neapolis, says, “On the Lord’s 
day, all Christians in the city and in the country meet together, 
because that is the day of our Lord’s resurrection ; then those 
who are willing give what they think proper for the widows and 
orphans.” This quotation is from Calmet, and it throws a flood 
of light on 1 Cor. xvi. 2, and Rev. i. 10. Irenzeus, a disciple of 
Polycarp in 167, says, “On the Lord’s day, every one of us 
keep the sabbath.” This is a strong proof in favour of the 
change of the sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. The fact is there is no getting over it. Theophilus of 
Antioch, 162, says, “ Both custom and reason challenge from 
us that we should honour the Lord’s day, seeing that it was on 
this day that the Lord Jesus Christ completed his resurrection 
from the dead.” Dionysius of Corinth, 170, says, “To-day we 
celebrate the Lord’s day.” Tertullian, 192, says, “The Lord’s 
day is the holyday of the Christian church.” From these quo- 
tations it is evident that the Christians, both in the first and 
second centuries, did invariably observe the first day of the week 
as the Christian sabbath. From scripture, confirmed by primi- 
tive usage, it is manifest that we are justified in observing the 
first day of the week as the Christian sabbath. W.N. 
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DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


An Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an Examina- 
tion of the most important questions relating to the Authority, 
Interpretation, and Integrity of the Canonical Books, with 
reference to the latest inquiries. By Samur. Davinson, 
D.D., LL.D. Volume IIT. The first Epistle to Timothy to 
the end of the Apocalypse. London. Samuel Bagster & 
Sons, 1851. 


Tuis volume, by far the largest of the three, completes Dr. 
Davidson’s valuable and elaborate Introduction to the New 
Testament, The English student has now within his reach a 
companion to the study of the records of the Christian faith, 
such as did not before exist in our language. We say this, 
without designing, in the slightest degree, to disparage anything 
in the form of Introduction which may have been previously in 
use amongus, But, premising it, we must aver that, until now, 
we have had nothing of the kind in the English language, so 
complete, so fundamental, so elaborate, and so exhaustive of the 
subject, as this of Dr. Davidson ; a work in which extensive read- 
ing, minute investigation, accurate scholarship, evangelical senti- 
ment, profound reverence for God’s holy truth, and the results 
of the latest inquiries of English and _ tmon theologians and 
critics, are happily combined. We may add to the qualities 
enumerated, a spirit of manly independence evinced by the 
Author’s invariable effort to reach correct results, without think- 
ing for a moment of modifying his views by what he suspects or 
knows to be the ¢abooed opinions, theological or critical, of the 
community at large. Such a qualification is absolutely essential 
to all fair, dispassionate, and successful investigation. A timid 
regard for traditional theology, a slavish fear of disturbing the 
current of popular opinion, a dread of being oracularly pro- 
nounced “unsound” or “heterodox,” by persons who presume 
that they are infallible arbiters in all matters of faith and sen- 
timent, will utterly unfit a man, however great his talents or 
attainments, for being a faithful and efficient expounder.in the 
department of theology or sacred criticism. “The fear of man 
bringeth a snare.” 

We make these remarks, not as an apology for ourselves or 
Dr. Davidson, as if we were conscious of any departure from 
evangelical sentiments—quite the reverse: for to evangelical 
theology, as opposed to Tractarianism, Neology, or any form of 
no-creed Christianity, we are firmly attached, as the only saving, 
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sanctifying, life-giving truth, “the truth as it is in Jesus;” but 
we make them to convey our deep conviction, that. the successful 
investigator of truth must be free. He must be unshackled by 
popular opinion, and by particular forms or creeds that are the 
productions of men no wiser or better, and, perhaps, more igno- 
rant than himself. He must feel his solemn responsibility to 
God; all his researches must be conducted as in God’s sight ; 
he must love the truth, and aim simply and earnestly to find it. 
This we believe to be the case with Dr. Davidson, whether or 
not he has in every instance reached the right conclusion. 

The plan which Dr. Davidson follows in treating of each 
epistle considered in this part of his work is essentially the same 
as that ohserved in relation to the preceding epistles. The first 
epistle of Timothy may serve as an example: 1. The history of 
Timothy himself, so far as it can be gathered from the New Tes- 
tament ; 2. Time at which the letter was written ; 3. State of the 
Church when Paul left it under Timothy’s superintendence; 4. 
Object which the writer had in view; 5. Contents of the Epistle ; 
6. Agreement of the contents with the specified purposes of the 
writer ; 7. Authenticity of the epistle. It need only be observed, 
that the same ability is displayed in discussing these several 
points as appears in the preceding volumes. Admirably does 
Dr. Davidson display his tact and knowledge, in examining the 
agreement of the contents of the Pastoral Epistles with the 
specified purposes of the writer, and refuting the various objec- 
tions of German critics. These objections are fairly stated and 
thoroughly refuted. » 

Having examinéd separately the Pastoral Epistles, Dr. 
Davidson devotes fifty-three additional pages to the question of 
their authenticity. He first states the external evidence in their 
favour, which is shown to be most satisfactory and complete ; 
and then states and examines the internal evidence alleged 
against them. The latter evidence “is far too weak to be 
put over against the early ecclesiastical testimonies adduced” 
in their favour. The opposition to them was neither produced 
nor directed by “critical principles,” but was rather “ prompted 
by doctrinal prejudices.” The objections of modern German 
critics to their authenticity are also stated and thoroughly 
canvassed. Those of De Wette, “the ablest representative of 
that class of critics whose doubts are likely to remain longest 
afloat,” are selected for examination, because “they are likely 
to be entertained by the more sober German scholars.” They 
are all derived from the epistles themselves, and are of various 
force ; but whether strong or weak, they are manfully encoun- 
tered and utterly demolished. It were hard to understand how 
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the most sceptical, having read Dr. Davidson’s able disquisi- 
tion, can force themselves any longer to doubt the authenticity 
of the pastoral epistles. - We shall give one extract from this 
part of the volume, not simply as an example of the nature of 
the objections referred to, and of the mode in which they are 
answered, but as much for the ‘sake of the sound exposition it 
contains :— 


Again, in Titus iii. 10, we find the following: ‘A man that is an 
heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.’ Here it is asserted 
that aipetixos is a late word, and the idea denoted by it a late one. It 
points to a time when the opposition between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy in the Christian church became prominent. It is affirmed that 
the term in question signifies a person causing, or belonging to an 
aipeos, which latter term is not used by Paul with reference to doc- 
trine, according to De Wette. 

“The true original meanjng of aipeos is a sect or division, and of 
course, aipetixes is one who promotes a division, sect, or party. This he 
may do from various causes. He may maintain corrupt practices, and 
on the strength of them form a faction in the church ; or he may enter- 
tain erroneous doctrines, and on that ground become the author of a 
party. We know that corrupt practices spring from corrupt opinions, 
and therefore the term cannot properly be restricted to one who, main- 
taining some religious custom, peculiar rite, or unusual practice, becomes 
by that means the originator of a faction. As long as opinions and 
practices are inseparable, the word must mean one who forms a party, 
from any cause whatever ; the context determining whether doctrine or 
practice be the immediate cause. Where Paul uses aipeovs, the term 
denotes the men confposing a sect, not their opinions. He does not, 
however, speak of the cause or causes of the sect-making. He classes 
heresies among the works of the flesh, without specifying any particu- 
lar thing about which, when professing Christians quarrel and divide, 
they form a sect or party. Hence doctrine is not elsewhere excluded, 
as lying at the foundation of sect-making. If so, it should not be 
excluded here. If aipéow signify a faction or sect, composed of such 
as renounce communion with others for any reason whatever, aipeticos 
will mean a sect-maker or promoter, one who makes or promotes a 
division. He may do so by adopting corrupt opinions or practices, or 
both. In the present instance, the allusion seems to be to both, mainly 
to doctrine. It is idle to say, that because the term is nowhere else 
used by Paul, it expresses a new and later idea; for the same idea 
lies in the corresponding afpeo.s, which is Pauline. 

“We are happy to find that this interpretation agrees with that 
given by Dr. Campbell. ‘ Aipeticos dvOpwros,’ says he, “must mean 
one who is the founder of a sect, or, at least, who has the disposition to 
create aipéeos, or sects in the community, and may properly be ren- 
dered a factious man. This version perfectly accords with the scope of 
the place, and suits the uniform import of the term d:peors from which 
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it is derived. The admonition here given to Titus is the same, though 
differently expressed, with that which he had given to the Romans, 
when he said, ‘Mark them which cause divisions,’ é:yootasias rowdvtas, 
make parties or factions, and avoid them.’’’—Rom. xvi, 17. pp. 129, 
130. 

To the epistle to the Hebrews Dr. Davidson devotes no less 
than 133 pages. With this part of the volume we have been par- 
ticularly pleased, especially with the discussion relating to Author- 
ship, which occupies the greater portion of the space allotted to 
this epistle. It is a fine specimen of clear, dispassionate, investi- 
gation. Dr. Davidson first examines and readily disposes of the 
claims set up on behalf of Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Luke, 
Silvanus or Silas, and Apollos, He then approaches the ques- 
tion, “ Was Paul the author of the epistle to the Hebrews?” 
External evidence on the subject is first examined. “The 
Pauline authorship was disowned in the Western Church till the 
commencement of the fourth century.” But then, on the other 
hand, the epistle was “received by the Alexandrian church from 
the earliest period as the production of Paul.” “In the Greek 
church out of Egypt the current of tradition was the same.” 
And “in the Syrian church the prevalent opinion was the same 
as in the Greek.” The evidence is copiously stated, and after- 
wards admirably and conclusively summed up in favour of the 
Pauline authorship. Having gone through the external evidence, 
Dr. Davidson proceeds to the internal, detailing the arguments 
for and against with his usual candour, not unfrequently setting 
aside arguments adduced in favour of the Pauline authorship as 
weak and inconclusive, while the arguments against, it are 
examined at length and refuted. 

But while Dr. Davidson contends, and as we believe, success- 
fully, for the Pauline authorship of the epistle, he readily admits 
that the style is not like Paul’s. We shall give his conclusions 
on this point in his own words :— 

“There is little fear that any well-grounded objection can be brought 
against our position viz., that Paul himself did not put the epistle into 
Greek, from a comparison of several discourses which he uttered as 
they are recorded in the Acts, especially those before the Athenians, 
Festus, and Agrippa. If it were certain that the very words of Paul 
were given in them, there would be force in the comparison ; but while 
the influence of Luke, the writer, appears in the dress given to such 
discourses, our conclusion is not affected by them. That the oratorical 
tone in some part of them is like that of our epistle may be fairl 
allowed ; but the circumstance merely shows the probability of Luke’s 
having to do with the diction of our epistle. 

“ After an attentive study of the present epistle, we are thus 
brought to the position, that it did not receive its present form from the 
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apostle Paul. It is better Greek than his. The style and manner of 
it are different.” —p. 253. 


The position thus stated by Dr. Davidson was also main- 
tained of old by Origen, who was certainly a most competent 
judge of Greek style and language. Origen, in an extract from 
his Homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews, preserved by Eusebius, 
speaks thus :—“ The style of the epistle with the title ‘to the 
Hebrews’ has not the rudeness of speech which belongs to the 
apostle, who confessed himself rude in speech, that is, in phrase- 
ology. But the epistle is purer Greek in the texture of its style, 
as every one will allow who is able to discern differences of style.” 
Again he says, “the ideas of the epistle are admirable, and not 
inferior to the acknowledged writing of the apostle. Every one 
will confess the truth of this who attentively reads the apostle’s 
writings.” Afterwards, he adds, “I would say that the senti- 
ments are the apostle’s, but the language and composition, 
y Ppacs xa‘ » oivOcos, belong to some one who committed to 
writing what the apostle said, and, as it were, reduced to 
commentaries the things spoken by his master. If, then, any 
church receives this epistle as coming from Paul, let it be com- 
mended even for this; for it is not without reason that the 
ancients have handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote the 
epistle God only knows certainly. The account that has come 
down to us is various, some saying that Clement, who was 
Bishop of Rome, wrote the epistle ; others that it was Luke, 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” Origen’s own belief, 
“ was, that the sentiments and ideas of the epistle belonged to 
the apostle, some other person having written them down in the 
form and style they possess.” The sense was the apostle’s ; the 
phraseology that of a “friend or disciple,” who “ penned the ideas 
with the apostle’s sanction or by his direction.”—pp. 188, 198. 

In a question of Greek criticism like this, Dr. Davidson’s 
view is certainly entitled to claim such support as can be 
derived from the authority of Origen, a critic and scholar of 
eminence, writing and speaking the language to which the ques- 
tion relates. Origen may be wrong, but surely he was better 
qualified to give a judgment respecting his native language than 
we are. That there is an essential difference of style between 
this and the unquestioned epistles of Paul is beyond doubt. 
It is obvious in the English translation, and cannot fail to strike 
the minds even of those whose attention has not been specially 
directed to critical investigations. 

Although the proof of the Pauline authorship of this epistle 
establishes its canonical authority also, yet Dr. Davidson pro- 
ceeds to corroborate his argument, by adducing additional proofs 
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bearing specially on this point. The testimonies adduced are 
numerous and cogent. The epistle was “ used and acknowledged 
as Scripture by Clement in Rome, writing to the ehurch in 
Corinth, i. e., about thirty years after it was written; by Justin 
Martyr, and probably by the Syrian church,” as it is “ contained 
in the Peschito, or old Syriac version, made in the second cen- 
tury.” “Such is the credit it had obtained” as early as “ the 
middle of the second century.” 

As to the persons to whom it was addressed, Dr. Davidson 
proves satisfactorily that they were “Christian Jews alone,” 
and Christian Jews residing in Palestine, to whose “ state and 
predilections” the letter is “ exactly suited.” 

The theory of the Aramean original of the epistle, and the 
arguments adduced to sustain that theory, Dr. Davidson exa- 
mines and refutes. The only consideration he allows to have 
weight, is that “drawn from the parties to whom the epistle is 
addressed,”’ whose vernacular dialect was Aramean, not Greek. 
But our author shews that by the time this epistle was written 
(viz. a. p. 63), the Greek tongue had “ encroached much on the 
vernacular dialect of the Hebrews.” Besides which, the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish metropglis, and the fall of the Jewish system, 
were rapidly approaching, When “the Jewish Christiaus would 
be more closely incorporated with the Gentiles in one body, 
with one common tongue.” To have written in Hebrew would 
therefore “have been almost superfluous ;” while “ to write in 
Greek was to facilitate an amalgamation of all believers both 
Jews and Gentiles. .Wisely, therefore, the apostle “ consulted 
at once the benefit of the Jewish Christians in Palestine, and of 
all future believers, by writing in Greek.”—p. 386. 

The analysis of the contents furnished by Dr. Davidson is 
so clear and satisfactory as to supply an excellent guide to the 
study of the epistle. The current of thought, with its various 
interruptions, is admirably traced. 

Before entering on the consideration of the catholic epistles 
individually, Dr. Davidson devotes several pages to an inquiry 
into the meaning of the general designation under which th 
are all included. His conclusions are these: that at first the 
term catholic was applied to 1 Peter, 1 John, and Jude, in the ° 
sense of “intended for a wide circle of readers, as distinguished 
from Paul’s epistles, which were addressed for the most part to 
particular churches ;” afterwards, the epistle of James, the 
second of Peter, and the first and second of John being added, 
the entire collection was called catholic, as being read publicly in 
the churches ; at a still later period, the term was applied to 
them in the sense of canonical ; and subsequently, it was used 
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to mean contributing to the maintenance and increase of the 
orthodox catholic. faith.” But the original idea of the word 
was, intended for a wide circle of readers. 

Our author then proceeds to the epistle of James. The first 
question which here occupies him—a somewhat difficult one— 
is, which Jame’ of the three mentioned in the New Testament, 
is the author of this epistle—whether James the son of Zebedee 
and brother of John; or James the son of Alpheus; or James 
the Lord’s brother? After an elaborate examination of their 
respective claims, Dr. Davidson concludes that the first “ died 
too early to allow of the supposition that he wrote the epistle,” 
that “ according to the view already advocated (in the author’s 
preceding investigation), there is no room for choosing the last 
named ; but that James the son of Alpheus, who is so prominent 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the epistle to the Galatians, 
as one of the three leading apostles, must be the writer of the 
present epistle.” 

The “ characteristics of the writer of this epistle,” and the 
peculiar genius of the epistle itself, are clearly indicated. Much 
light is thrown upon the epistle; its design being satisfactorily 
pointed out, and its wise adaptation to the spiritual condition of 
the class of Jewish readers for whom & was intended, discovered. 
The letter was designed for purely Jewish Christians standing 
upon the threshold of Christianity, babes in knowledge, as Dr. 
Davidson shews. 

Our author regards the epistle of James as the earliest of 
all the epistles, assigning it to a.p. 45. The arguments adduced 
from the epistle itself in support of a later date, are stated and 
refuted. The common idea that James wrote after Paul, and 
with the special design of combating the perversion of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, is ably and satisfac- 
torily shewn to be unfounded. Dr. Davidson contends that 
James had no reference whatever to Paul’s doctrine, but wrote 
to oppose the common tendency of the Jewish mind “to rest 
satisfied with intellectual knowledge, without corresponding 
practice, with the legal forms rather than with the life which 
alone gives them efficacy.” James and Paul wrote indepen- 
dently of each other, but drawing from one and the same 
fountain of truth, whatever apparent discrepancy may exist 
between their teaching, it is nevertheless perfectly harmo- 
nious. The sentiments of both writers were substantially. the 
same ; but their manner of conveying instruction differed ac- 
cording to the mental idiosyncrasy of each, and the spiritual 
condition of the churches they had in view. They take opposite 
points of view from which to contemplate the requisites of 
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Christian character. The one arrives at the existence of faith 
through the medium of works evidencing it; the other having 
established the necessity of faith, arrives at the necessary con- 
clusion, that where sincere belief exists, good works must un- 
avoidably follow. When, therefore, they appear to contradict 
one another, especially in reference to the examples of Abraham 
and Rahab, the contradiction is removed by attending to the 
different ways in which they employ the term faith. James 
means by it a sort of theoretical belief, which does not influence 
the conduct,—a pharisaic monotheism,—a passive state of mind, 
possessing no regulating control over the whole life. This ap- 
pears from his predicating 7‘ons of the devils; ‘the devils also 
believe (mozevovo:) and tremble.’ Paul again, means by it 
heartfelt trust and confidence in God. He does not apply zens 
to any other state of mind than that which must inevitably lead 
to holy conduct; nor is it likely that he would have attributed 
wavs to the devils, as James does. In opposition to a righteous- 
ness relying on works merely, Paul insists on the inward prin- 
ciple as sufficient, and therefore he affirms that Abraham was 
justified by faith alone. In opposition to a vain faith, which 
did not penetrate the heart and quicken the will, James affirms 
that Abraham was justified by his works, i. e. his faith proved 
itself complete by those works; it codperated with them. He 
proved himself a righteous man in the eye of others by the evi- 
dence of his faith in his deeds; whereas before God such an 
outward manifestation of the internal principle was unneces- 
sary.” —pp. 330, 331. Thus the apostles speak of different sorts 
of faith, and different kinds of justification,—Paul of vital trust 
in Christ, James of a mere theoretical belief, which he con- 
demns,—Paul of justification before God, James of justification 
before men, the proof and declaration of the reality of faith and 
piety by means of works. 

Although this epistle was originally classed among the anii- 
legomena, and though “ the Latin as well as the Greek church 
was little acquainted with” it, “and made. little use of” 
it “till the fourth century ;” though in comparatively recent 
times it has been doubted or rejected by members of the Greek, 
Romish, and Protestant churches, Luther calling it “a right 
strawy epistle,” which opinion he never retracted; yet there 
are good grounds for believing its authenticity. These grounds 
are fairly stated by Dr. Davidson, who upholds and defends it, 
shewing that its rejection, or the scepticism that has existed 
concerning it, arises from “internal,” or “doctrinal, not criti- 
cal” considerations. The internal objections are given in detail 
and satisfactorily obviated. 
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In discussing the first epistle of Peter, Dr. Davidson gives, in 
the first place, a satisfactory history of its author. Among other 
things he considers, is the supposed early visit of Peter to Rome, 
together with his founding or governing the church there, which 
is set aside as unfounded and false. That Peter did visit Rome, 
and suffered there, Dr. Davidson maintains. To deny this he 
considers “ hypercritical.” “It is going from the extreme of 
the fabulous to that of the sceptical”” He came to Rome in 
the reign of Nero, and suffered there about the same time that 
Paul was put to death. The Babylon from which this letter 
was written, was neither Rome, nor Jerusalem, mystically de- 
signated Babylon, nor the house in Jerusalem where the apostles 
assembled, as some have curiously imagined, nor Babylon in 
Egypt, nor Selucia on the Tigris, to which the name modern 
Babylon was given; but Babylon on the Euphrates, which is 
“the natural and obvious view.” “The city was well known, 
and the mention of it would at once suggest its locality on the 
Euphrates. There were many Jews in it, sufficient in number 
to draw Peter thither, and to furnish him with a field for evan- 
gelical labour.” 

The persons to whom it was addressed were Jewish and 
Gentile Christians in the specified localities, who were “strangers 
and pilgrims” on earth, “absent from their home, 7. e. heaven.” 
That both Jewish and Gentile Christians are addressed, Dr. 
Davidson fully evinces from the epistle itself. Its supposed de- 
pendence on Paul’s epistles, asserted by De Wette, is examined 
and shewn not to be real. Resemblance to Paul’s epistles ap- 
pears ; but the “diversity far exceeds the similarity.” The list 
of alleged parallelisms, when closely examined dwindles down to 
a very few examples. No resemblances present themselves but 
such as might be naturally expected in the case of the apostles, 
who were “imbued with the same spirit,” whose “ source of en- 
lightenment was the same,” whom the promised Spirit led into 
all truth, and to those minds the Old Testament scriptures 
were familiar, from which they were accustomed to quote, and 
the interpretation belonging to which “must naturally have 
been alike in all the apostles.” 

In reference to the second epistle of Peter, the only points 
to which we shall advert are its relation to Jude’s epistle, and its 
authenticity. In regard to the former, Dr. Davidson first pre- 
sents us with a long table of striking parallelisms. The relation 
between the two epistles appears peculiarly close. Whence has 
this arisen? From the nature of the parallelisms, they cannot 
be accidental. Four different explanations of the phenomenon 
of resemblance have been proposed. “1. Some suppose that 
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both writers drew from a common source. 2. Others think that 
Peter made use of Jude’s letter. 3. A third class believe that 
Jude followed Peter. 4. Olshausen and Augusti derive the 
resemblance from conversation and epistolary correspondence 
between the writers.” The second hypothesis is that adopted 
by Dr. Davidson. The arguments which he alleges in support 
of this view are these: (a) “The phraseology of Jude is simpler 
than that of Peter, which is more artificial, rhetorical, para- 
phrastic and amplified ;’ (6) “ Expressions occurring in Jude’s 
epistle are altered in a very singular manner in Peter ;” (c) “ Pas- 
sages in Peter are so indefinite and general in their language 
as to be obscure without the light of the parallels in Jude ;” 
(2) “The course of thought in Jude’s epistle is firm and defi- 
nite ; in the second epistle of Peter it is unsteddy, like that of 
an imitator ;” (e) “The opponents described and denounced in 
Jude are distinctly pourtrayed; but in second Peter the picture 
is not clear ;’ ({f) “It is not so probable that Jude should have 
extracted a very brief epistle, energetic and powerful as it is, 
from a longer one, as that the writer of the longer should have 
used the shorter.” For the illustration and confirmation of 
these arguments we refer our readers to the volume itself. Taken 
— they possess considerable weight. Let them be can- 
didly examined. In fairness to Dr. Davidson we must however 
give the conclusion of his general argument in his own words :— 


“‘The more we consider the question before us, the less likely does 
any mode of accounting for the striking similarity between the two 
writers appear, without assuming that Peter saw and read Jude’s 
epistle. All circumstances that can be conjured up or conjectured for 
the purpose of explaining the coincidence, without this, are improbable 
and insufficient. But in adopting the originality of Jude, it is not 
necessary to suppose that Peter was a mere copyist. Along with the 
similarity, and intersecting it, there is a difference. Peter still appears 
as an original writer: his individuality is not obscured. The case is 
as if the perusal of Jude’s epistle had made a strong impression on his 
mind, so that its phraseology as well as its sentiments became incorpo- 
rated with his mental constitution.”—p. 408. 


On the examination of the authenticity of this epistle, Dr. 
Davidson enters with candour and impartiality ; ever 
to admit the force of an argument even when directed against 
his own views, or to reject one when seen to be feeble or worth- 
less, although intended for the support of what he regards as the 
correct opinion. The evidence for the authenticity of second 
Peter he regards as slight, and the supposed allusions to it found 
in the Fathers as dubious. By most of the fathers no reference 
is made to it: some place it among the antilegomena. “In 
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the western Church we do not meet with any notice of the 
epistle till Philastrius of Brescia received it into his canon to- 
wards the close of the fourth century.” “In the Syrian church 
the earliest view taken of the epistle was unfavourable to its 
authenticity, as may be deduced from its omission in the Pes- 
chito.” In the fourth century however, Ephraem received it 
along with the other catholic epistles. Some of the Greek 
fathers quote it. Clement of Rome probably refers to it. Dr. 
Davidson thus remarks on the evidence :— 


“We do not feel that the external evidence is sufficient to disprove 
the authenticity of our epistle. Of course it is far from proving it. 
One fact of importance is shewn by it, viz., that the treatise was in 
existence before the time of Clement of Alexandria. It is quite pro- 
bable, too, that it was not composed in his lifetime; certainly not at 
Alexandria, else he would not have made that use of it which he did. 
It must have appeared before his time; how long, it is impossible to 
tell. The silence of the earliest fathers is not a conclusive argument 
against its existence or authenticity, because that silence may be ex- 
plained by a variety of circumstances. ‘ None of the shorter books of 
the New Testament,’ says Olshausen, ‘are referred to by the fathers, 
but with rare exceptions. Some books, on account of the nature of the 
argument, would furnish less opportunity for citation; and as a great 
part of the writings of the ancient fathers has perished, it might easily 
happen that in the writings now extant no mention would be made of 
a book which all the ancients might have read.’ ”—>p. 418. 


Dr. Davidson next proceeds to the internal evidence. Thir- 
teen arguments against and seven in favour of the Petrine origin 
of the epistle are stated and examined. These are of various 
weight. The worthlessness of many of them is clearly evinced. 
The question is felt and acknowledged to be a difficult one. 
Leaning to the authenticity, Dr. Davidson yet candidly acknow- 
ledges his inability to answer some of the internal arguments 
against it. He confesses his doubts about it. We shall quote 
a few sentences from the summing up of the evidence which 
will clearly reveal the state of his mind on the subject :— 


“Were we called upon to decide positively, either to admit the 
epistle as Peter’s, or to reject it as supposititious, we should take the 
former alternative, believing it to be, on the whole, exposed to fewer 
objections. But the state of the question is doubtful. We will not 
pronounce the epistle supposititious. On the other hand, it is not easy 
to admit it as Peter’s. Evidence does not justify the supposititious 
character of it. There is nothing in the epistle unworthy of an apostle; 
nothing inconsistent with the analogy of faith, or with other parts of 
the New Testament. On the contrary, it breathes an apostolic spirit. 
It is conducive to truth and godliness. With all this, however, we 
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cannot be sure that Peter himself wrote it. We are compelled to leave 
the matter in suspense, affirming positively and dogmatically neither 
‘on the one side nor the other. Judging on subjective grounds, we 
should receive it as apostolic, in opposition to objective difficulties. 
But our mind is not wholly satisfied respecting it. The evidence on 
both sides has been given: it is for each one to judge according to his 
ability.” —pp. 443, 444. 


This is candid and truthful. Yet there are some doubtless 
who will blame Dr, Davidson for not speaking more positively 
in favour of the authenticity. That were to blame him for 
not saying what he does not feel and think,—for not belying 
his convictions. The cause of God is the cause of truth, and by 
truth it must be sustained. We should reverence the love of 
truth in every man; and every man, especially every Christian 
man, should speak as he feels and thinks; his words expressing 
the varying states of his mind, affirmative, negative, doubtful. 
But to speak conscientiously demands courage; and this every 
sacred critic and theologian should eminently possess. 

We may pass over the epistles of John with the single re- 
mark, that our author ably defends their authenticity. The 
analysis of the contents of the first epistle is admirable, clearly 
exhibiting its “ unity and comprehensiveness.” 

We now come to the epistle of Jude. In considering its 
author, Dr. Davidson shews that the Jude of our epistle was 
not Jude the apostle, (not “lovéas "laxwBov of Luke vi. 16, or 
Jude the son of James;) but Jude the brother of James the 
less, of whom little or nothing is known. “ But while there is 
reason for doubting the apostolic authenticity of Jude, there 
is nothing against its authenticity. It was written by an apos- 
tolic man, Jude, the brother of James the apostle; but not 
by an apostle.” (p.501.) The evidence on the subject, internal 
and external, is fully and clearly stated. ‘The earliest fathers 
appear to have thought little of the present epistle. They were 
either unacquainted with it, or did not value it highly.” But that 
it is what it professes to be, Dr. Davidson makes evident. “It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to discover the end which any one 
could have had in writing the letter with a view to deceive the 
public. In that case he would have called himself an apostle. 
But the author has not done so. He pretends to nothing that 
he is not. The very obscurity of some parts; the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of understanding certain allusions, and the 
unusual subjects introduced, combine to support the authen- 
ticity.”—p. 504. 

In treating of the Book of Revelation, Dr. Davidson discusses 
the following questions. 1. The designations of time which 
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occur frequently in it and the book of Daniel. 2. Its authen- 
ticity as an apostolic production. 3. Its canonical authority. 
4, Time and place of writing. 5. Unity. 6. The purpose for 
which it was originally written, 7. Schemes of interpretation. 
8. Its contents. 

We need scarcely say that we have found this to be the 
most deeply interesting portion of the work, as it is certainly 
one of the most ably written chapters. Dr. Davidson does not 
follow the beaten track of commentators and critics, but has 
pursued a course of independent investigation. He indignantly 
spurns the yoke of “established traditions,” which some are 
ready to impose on the necks of all who come to the examina- 
tion of the sacred volume ; a yoke which would impede, hamper, 
and depress all free research, and hold us down to the interpre- 
tations of Scripture proposed by our ancestors. To Prof. Bush, 
who appeals in the spirit of the odium theologicum to the views 
which he asserts the Reformers took of some portions of the 
Revelation, Dr. Davidson replies thus :— 

“* We know of no standard but the Bible: nothing that can serve 
to shew the truth of a religious tenet except the infallible word of God. 
Councils may change; fathers of the church may be mistaken; the 
Reformers were fallible; and shall we who enjoy the benefit resulting 
from the light and learning of past ages, stand still where they stopped, 
or appeal to them as our guides, just because they attained to eminence 
at a time when surrounding circumstances were unfavourable to the 
progress of truth? We were not made to sleep over the Bible, or 
stereotype those principles, civil and religious, which it is the glory of 
our forefathers to have transmitted to their posterity. While render- 
ing our respeet to the Reformers, and honouring the men of past times 
who defended the great truths lying at the foundation of Christian 
hope, we regard it as nothing less than popery in principle—that very 
thing in essence which we profess to abhor—to call up the names of 
illustrious dead as the infallible expounders of the Bible, or to give to 
our language the semblance of assuming, that to differ from current 
opinions is to disown Protestantism and to favour Romanism. When 
shall the various sections of the Protestant church learn fully, and act 
out with earnest honesty, the lesson of heaven: ‘Call no man your 
father upon earth; for one is your Father which is in heaven?’ ”— 
p. 512. 


In this noble and independent spirit Dr. Davidson prose- 
cutes his task. He regards not the authority of great names, 
but the power of argument. Hence he dares to reject in toto 
that favourite theory which in prophecy multiplies a day into 
360 days,—the year-day theory. “The plain and obvious 
sense of a day in prophecy, or in any other kind of writing,” 
he maintains, “isa day.” “A day just means a day, and a 
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year a year.” Into the examination of the opposite view he 
thoroughly enters, bringing under review the various passages 
of Scripture which have been adduced in its support, to shew 
that it derives no countenance from them. The year-day theory 
will, we apprehend, be allowed, even by its warmest advocates, 
to be greatly shaken under the searching examination to which 
it is subjected by our author; and it must be admitted that 
the completeness of this able argument is much enhanced by 
the subject being considered apart from any peculiar theory of 
prophetic interpretation ; from all collateral considerations and 
the detailed exposition of the passages of Scripture in which the 
designations of time occur. The argument is therefore unen- 
cumbered, unembarrassed, and most lucidly presented. 

The “ sg authenticity ” of the Apocalypse is ably de- 
fended by Dr. Davidson. Both external and internal evidence 
is shewn to be in favour of its apostolic origin. “The early 
reception of the book by those residing in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, testifies to its apostolic origin. The counter evidence 
is comparatively insignificant. It is notorious, for example, that 
the Alogi were not influenced by early tradition, or by critical 
reasons, to reject the Apocalypse, but by doctrinal prejudices. 
Caius’s opposition also resolves itself into opposition to Mon- 
tanism. Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have been largel 
affected by his dislike of the millenarianism of Nepos; thoagh 
it must be acknowledged that he argued critically against it. 
It is worthy of remark, that no historical tradition of any early 
kind against its composition by John is ever appealed to. Why 
the Peschito wanted ‘it, it is impossible to discover. But since 
the Syrian church in the fourth century received it, its exclusion 
from their ancient version must be considered as consistent with 
its canonical authority.” (p. 548.) Papias, Justin Martyr, Me- 
lito, Theophilus, Apollonius, the churches of Vienne and Lyons, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and a host of later 
names, are all witnesses to the authenticity. Eusebius’s “ hesi- 
tating mode of speaking ” about it, traceable to “ his dislike of 
millenarianism,” neutralizes itself. 

Whatever difficulties may attach to the internal evidence, 
which is here very fully and satisfactorily stated for and against, 
that evidence goes, on the whole, to support the affirmative 
view. The peculiar nature of the book leads us to expect pecu- 
liarities of words, phrases, and style of composition. 

On the question of authenticity, the authority of the Re- 
formers is treated according to its worth. Will Prof. Bush plead 
that authority here? If so, of what avail will be his favourite 
year-day theory, when he shall find himself deprived of the chief 
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book to which he applies it? Luther and Zwingle-denied the 
apostolic authority of the Apocalypse. Surely then, it were more 
judicious to refrain from wielding a weapon which quite as effec- 
tually slays him who employs it as him against whom it is 
aimed. 

As to the time when the Apocalypse was written, Dr. David- 
son adopts and defends the later date. The arguments adduced 
by Stuart and others in favour of an earlier date are examined 
in detail. There can be no question that the external evidence 
in favour of its composition in the reign of Domitian is supe- 
rior to that which would refer it to a period so much earlier as 
the reign of Nero. It is on the internal evidence that those who 
contend for its early authorship mainly rely. Yet this evidence 
which we, along with others, deemed almost impregnable, has 
been sadly shaken by the sifting examination of Dr. Davidson’s 
critical powers. Still we cleave to the early origin. We cannot 
undertake to answer the author’s reasoning ; but, admitting the 
Neronic date, we fancy we can explain some portions of this 
mysterious book; whereas if we accept the Domitianic date, 
all becomes uncertain and unsettled. We must therefore rein- 
vestigate the point, with the assistance of Moses Stuart, Dr. 
Davidson, and some others. The reasoning of our author is 
very cogent, and perhaps the more so, as he once held to the 
early authorship himself; but has, by farther and more mature 
examination, been led to reject it. We invite the attention of 
biblical scholars to this part of the Introduction under review. 

The last point to which we shall call the attention of our 
readers is the “ Schemes of Interpretation” which have been 
applied to this book. These, as enumerated by Dr. Davidson, 
are four in number :—“the preterist, according to which the 
book refers to the triumphs of Christianity over Judaism and 
Paganism, represented chiefly by the downfall of Jerusalem and 
of heathen Rome,”—*“ the continuous, agreeably to which the 
book presents a progressive history, of which many things are 
accomplished, and others not,”—“ the simple futurist, according 
to which the first three chapters relate to the actual churches 
existing in Asia Minor in the days of the writer, while the re- 
maining prophecies refer to events yet future which are to 
precede or accompany the Redeemer’s second coming,”—“ the 
extreme futurist, agreeably to which the whole book, including 
the description of the seven churches, refers to what is still 
future.” Rejecting the last as “ too extravagant,” Dr. Davidson 
confines his attention to the first three. The preterist theory, 
adopted with certain variations by many expositors Romanist 
and Protestant, is first examined, and a number of powerful 
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arguments stated against it. But those who desire to test this 
scheme, should read Stuart’s most elaborate, and in many re- 
spects, valuable Commentary on the Apocalypse, as well as Lee’s 
most unsatisfactory “ Exposition,” ‘x Dissertations on Pro- 
phecy, and he will have the most satistactory conviction of its 
utter untenableness. Lee’s Dissertation is an exposition where 
nothing is expounded. 

The continuous scheme finds as little favour with Dr. David- 
son as the preterist. He considers that it is based on assump- 
tion, proceeds on assumption, and is involved in endless diffi- 
culties. It is replete with absurdities, illustrations of which 
might be easily produced; and as attempted to be carried out 
by its various advocates, it continually contradicts and destroys 
itself. In the simple futurist scheme Dr. Davidson also sees in- 
superable difficulties—difficulties which ought for ever to prevent 
its adoption by thinking men. To the arguments alleged against 
the three preceding schemes of interpretation we simply invite 
attention, being unable fairly to represent them to our readers, 
unless we should quote the whole; as they are stated in a form 
so condensed. 

Dr. Davidson proceeds to indicate his own views briefly 
of the Apocalypse, admitting, however, that “it is easier to find 
defects in prevailing schemes of apocalyptic interpretation than 
to propose a new and better one.” The book is a “ prophetic 
poem,” and as such “ its descriptions are of a general character, 
expressive only of the nature and magnitude of the subject.” 
It “appears very unlikely that the history of the universal 
church is depicted” in it. “The attempt to identify the succes- 
sive events of history with the successive descriptions of the pro- 
phecies, appears” to Dr. Davidson “ utterly hopeless.” A literal 
historical application of the prophecies, such as the three rejected 
schemes more or less imply, must not be looked for. The times 
are “ symbolic, not chronological.” The “ prophecies should not 
be understood as symbolizing the leading events of history. 
They shadow forth certain agencies which impede or advance the 
interests of the church of Christ.” The description contained 
in them is “ general, not specific.’ The three cities mentioned 
are Jerusalem, pagan Rome, and the purified church of God,— 
the thousand years are not meant to be chronologically and 
literally understood. The number “ points to a time When 
Christianity had triumphed over paganism.” The beast does not 
denote “ the papacy,” but the “ heathen power” as opposed to™. 
Christ and his religion. Hence the millennium began after 
the abolition of paganism in the Roman empire.” The period 
described in the xxi. and xxii. chapters is taken to “ denote 
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the heavenly state, and the church in her perfected con- 
dition.” 

We hope we have succeeded in stating fairly Dr. Davidson’s 
views. To discuss these views is beyond the purpose of this 
analytical notice of the work, though it may hereafter be a sub- 
ject for separate consideration. Indeed, many chapters of the 
book are eminently suggestive of topics demanding discussion. 
We add, however, a closing paragraph, from which our author’s 
view of the general drift and scope of the book will appear :— 


“The subject of the seer is the triumph of Christianity, chiefly and 
primarily, over heathenism, the persecuting, hostile power under which 
he himself and contemporary fellow-Christians were suffering, and over 
other opposing tendencies and influences. The apostle describes the 
destruction of antichristianism—the triumph of Christianity over it. 
This is the comprehensive scope of his predictions. The spirit of the 
world is symbolically represented as persecuting the followers of Christ 
—its enmity to him, and, consequently, to all who bear his name, is 
deep and determined. This personification of the antichristian world 
is equivalent, to a certain extent, to the genius of the Roman empire, 
or rather includes it. It should not be limited to that, either in com- 
prehension or duration. The hostility of heathen Rome to the true 
religion is embodied in the descriptions ; but it does not exhaust their 
significance. They embrace the leading tendencies which are opposed 
in their nature to the peaceful victories and universal dominion of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth.” —p. 632. 


To this statement we might not be reluctant to affix our name ; 
but in doing so we should feel bound to consider as compre- 
hended in the view of the seer, or rather of the Spirit of God 
which moved him, all the forms of power, civil, political, or 
ecclesiastical, which, together or separately, lift themselves up 
against the cause of Christ and the interests of his true king- 
dom in the souls of men,—every form of Antichristianism 
which, by whatever name known among men, does actually, 
although more or less demonstratively, oppress and persecute 
the followers of Christ—the true subjects of his spiritual king- 
dom. Paganism, as the nearest and most pressing evil of that 
time, is, it may be acknowledged, kept chiefly in view ; but as all 
power hostile to pure religion and vital truth, whether called Pa- 
gan, Moslem, or Christian, is the same in its real essence, and has 
but one parentage, it is all essentially Antichristian ; all opposed 
to God and to his Christ, and must therefore, under this view, 
be held as embraced in the inspired survey. Over all Chris- 
tianity is destined to reign, and to come forth out of every con- 
flict “ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners.” 
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After having, with strong interest, watched the progress of 
the present work from its commencement to the completion it 
has now reached, we close it with mingled feelings of satisfaction 
and regret. We have not concealed that this work, as an In- 
troduction to the New Testament, takes its place at the very 
head of its class—that it is the chief among the books of its 
kind that exist among us. This alone were, however, not very 
high nor very adequate commendation. The work is in another 
and far higher sense the head. It is so in that sense in which 
any great work from the hand of a master impresses its cha- 
racter upon its age, and gives the tone to all future labour in 
the department to which it belongs. These are heads—foun- 
tain-heads—sources. Such there have been in art, in science, 
and in literature. But they have been fewer perhaps in theo- 
logical literature than in any other—seeing that this literature 
is less conversant with invention than with explanation—asto- 
nishes less by things that are new, than by its manifestations of 
things that are old. Nevertheless there are, even in theological 
literature, some such master-works as these, which leave us not 
where they found us, which carry us up to higher fields, and 
give into our hands better instruments of labour—instruments 
which no workman can afford to neglect or dare contemn, with- 
out being left lagging far behind the claims of his age and 
generation. 

To this foremost class and order, the work we now close 
undoubtedly belongs. 

This is the source of the satisfaction with which we regard 
it in this its completed shape. And this satisfaction is mingled 
with no other regret than what is felt at the cessation of that 
enjoyment in the exercise of the critical faculty and of the 
higher judgment, which its perusal has afforded. This is a 
pleasure beyond all price to those who think in reading, and 
read that they may think; and, to the qualified, this alone will 
render the present Introduction not only one of the most valu- 
able and useful, but one of the most interesting productions of 
modern Biblical Literature. 

I. J. 
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WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, with 
the Apocryphal Books, in the Earliest English Versions, made 
from the Latin Vulgate, by John Wycliffe and his Followers. 
Edited by the Rev. Jostan ForsHauz, F.RS. &c.; Late 
Fellow of Exeter College: and Sir Freperic Mappen, K.H., 
F.R.S., &c., Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. 
Oxford : at the University Press. 1850. 


Tue Delegates of the University Press at Oxford have often 
entitled themselves to honourable praise, and to the gratitude 
of the scholars of this country, for the generous munificence 
with which they have, at large pecuniary risk and often at the 
cost of known and willing sacrifices, facilitated the production 
of important works, which without their aid would never have 
seen the light. By publishing also at easy prices, they have 
rendered largely accessible productions,—biblical, ecclesiastical, 
historical, and classical,—honourable to our national literature, 
but which unaided by them, could only have been afforded at a 
charge that would have made them unattainable to most of those 
to whose use they are best adapted. Many examples of this are 
known and duly appreciated by the public, but as much per- 
haps is unknown; for it is the peculiarly English character of 
this great literary institution—and such the Oxford University 
Press is entitled to be called—that it seeks no trumpeters for 
its own high deservings and services, but is content to do good, 
and to reap but half the praise. It is the just complaint of this 
age, that since private patronage has ceased, it has been difficult 
to produce any works but such as may be so far adapted to the 
general public taste, as to ensure a sale extensive enough to 
clear the expenses of publication, if not to ensure to the author 
the remuneration to which his labours are entitled. But there 
are still many works, important for literature, and of great use 
to students, for which no general demand can be expected, and 
which therefore can only be produced at a risk to the author 
that he ought not to be expected to incur, and that indeed 
very few can afford ; or at a price so high, to compensate for the 
limited demand, as to constitute a severe tax upon the resources 
of those to whom the work is necessary, and by whom it must 
at any cost be obtained. It is at this point, where public 
patronage fails, and for which private patronage has ceased to 
provide, that the Delegates of the University Press often step 
in, and, by their liberal aid, at once attenuate the risk of the 
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author, and enable the purchaser to realize the benefit intended 
for him. It is possible that, under the more general diffusion 
of high education, and a more extensive taste for real learning 
and scholarship, than can at present be said to exist, even where 
it might be most expected to be found, there might be a demand 
for works of learned labour and research, adequate to afford 
to the author security from loss, if not some portion of the 
reward due to his toils: but while this is not the case—and no- 
toriously it is not in this country—the noble services of the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press are admirably suited 
to meet the difficulty, though of necessity inadequate to its 
whole extent, and deserve to be mentioned with distinguished 
commendation. 

These remarks are germane to the matter before us; for of 
this princely spirit in the delegates, the magnificent and truly 
important work before us is a remarkable example. The ex- 
penses of print and paper must have been so large, that no 
publisher would probably have been induced to undertake it, 
and the risk is far greater than ordinary private resources would 
warrant, or than the public would be justified in expecting, even 
from the most ample means, as an addition to the offering of the 
fruits of many years’ labour. Nor probably would so large and 
long a labour, with such uncertainty as to the results of publi- 
cation, have been at all undertaken, but for the encouragement 
afforded by the delegates. The editors gratefully acknowledge 
that, “ first of all, their thanks are due to the Delegates of the 
University Press in Oxford, for the liberal patronage which, by 
providing for the expense of the work, encouraged them to com- 
mence their task, and has enabled them at length to bring it to 
a conclusion.” 

The task thus undertaken, and, with such encouragement, 
brought to a successful issue, was far more arduous than many 
would at the first view suppose. A slight inspection, however, 
suffices to shew that the editors have spared no pains to render 
the work complete. They declare that during the long period 
in which they have been engaged in their great undertaking, 
they have had to visit or consult very many of the principal 
libraries of the kingdom. They state that a considerable por- 
tion of their time during twenty-two years has been spent in 
accomplishiug their task: but that “they will bave no cause of 
regret if the result of their labours shall remove some portion of 
the disgrace which has long been attached to the English nation, 
for the continued neglect of its earliest versions of Holy Serip- 
ture, and if it shall serve in any important degree to illustrate 
the history and structure of the English language.” 
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The work as now presented to the public, consists of four 
splendidly printed quarto volumes. Vol. I. contains from Gen- 
esis to Ruth; Vol. II. from 1 Kings to Psalms; Vol. III. from 
Proverbs to Maccabees; and Vol. IV. comprises the New 
Testament. 

The versions now for the first time printed in an entire 
form, must be regarded as the earliest in the English language 
which embrace any considerable portion of the Holy Scriptures. 
Though never used in any public services of the church, they 
must have been widely circulated, as well among the clergy as 
the laity, from the period of their completion in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, until their place was occupied by the 
editions of the reign of Henry VIII. The influence which they 
exerted upon the religious opinions and sentiments of the nation 
at large, was without doubt extensive. In the interval between 
the years 1382 and 1526, they diffused a great amount of Scrip- 
tural truth ; supplied the opponents of the papal system with the 
most effectual means of exposing its abuses and errors; and 
thus laid a deep foundation for the reforms of the sixteenth 
century. To enable us to form a better estimate of the effect of 
these versions, and of the merit due to their authors, the editors, 
in their Preface, have given a truly valuable and interesting 
review of what had previously been done towards the translation 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongue. From this dis- 
sertation, we shall endeavour to condense some important 
particulars. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period, the poem which bears the name 
of Cxdmon, gives several passages of Scripture with tolerable 
fidelity ; but the character of this composition precludes it from 
being ranked among the versions of Holy Writ. Adhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborn, who died in 709, is reported to have ren- 
dered the Psalter into his native tongue ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Psalms, discovered in the Royal Library of Paris, 
about the commencement of the present century, is supposed to 
be at least in part his production. The first fifty Psalms are in 
prose and the others in verse. The Venerable Bede translated 
the Gospel of St. John, which he seems to have completed just 
as death put an end to his learned labours in 735. 

The great Alfred, in his zeal for the improvement of his 
country, did not overlook the importance of presenting the 
Scriptures in the vernacular tongue. Yet what parts of the 
Bible he translated it is hard to determine: and all that is with 
certainty known is, that at the head of his laws he set in Anglo- 
Saxon the ten commandments, with such of the Mosaical in- 
junctions in the three following chapters of Exodus as were 
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most to his purpose. Whatever might be the precise extent of 
this monarch’s biblical labours, it is beyond question that soon 
after his day the Anglo-Saxon church had her own interpretation 
of those parts of Scripture which were in most frequent use. 
The Psalter ascribed to Adhelm, if it be not his work, certainly 
cannot be later than the ninth century ; and to the same period 
may safely be attributed the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gos- 
pels, several manuscripts of which are still in existence. Besides 
this, the unlettered Saxon was afforded access to the narratives 
of the evangelists, by means of verbal glosses made in copies of 
the Latin Gospels. These glosses were written between the 
lines of the text, rendering it in the same order, word for word. 
Two of these glosses, apparently of the tenth century, are still in 
existence. Similar glosses had already been made of the Psalter. 
Two of these glosses, both of the ninth century, have been pre- 
served and published. Glosses also occur of the canticles of 
the church and the Lord’s Prayer; on portions of Scripture in 
the ritual of Durham, and on the more difficult words of the 
Book of Proverbs. Towards the end of the tenth century, 
Elfric translated, with the omission of some parts, and the 
abridgment of others, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, a por- 
tion of the books of Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and the Mac- 
cabees. He also drew up, in Anglo-Saxon, a brief account of 
the books of the Old and New Testament. 

It thus appears, from writings still extant, that the Anglo- 
Saxon church must have had in her own tongue a considerable 
amount of scriptural instruction: and it is reasonably presumed 
that she possessed more of which we have no certain information, 
much of which, it is supposed, perished in the troubles and con- 
fusion attending the incursions and pillages of the Danes, and 
much, subsequently, through the disfavour shewn by the Nor- 
mans to the Anglo-Saxon language and_literature. 

But before the year 1200 the Anglo-Normans had translated 
into their own dialect, in prose, the Psalter and Canticles of the 
Church ; and towards the middle of the following century, they 
appear to have possessed not only a history of the Old Testa- 
ment, in verse, as far as the end of the books of Kings, but also 
a prose version of the entire Bible. The knowledge of Scripture 
which was communicated to the higher classes of society by 
means of these productions, contributed, by satisfying the de- 
mands of those who were the more powerful, to delay any attempt 
to put the sacred volume within the reach of the great mass of 
the people ; but it must be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon 
versions and glosses of the Gospels, and other parts of Serip- 
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ture, still remained partially in use, as is proved by the copies 
now extant, transcribed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The earliest attempts at biblical translation assumed in Eng- 
lish, as in most other languages, a poetical form. The Crinulum, 
which seems to have been written about the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, is a paraphrase in verse of the narrative 
of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. To a later period in 
the same century belongs a poem reciting the principal events of 
Genesis and Exodus, and before it closed the whole of the Psalter 
had been turned into verse. 

The earliest version in English prose of any entire book of 
Scripture appears to have been made about the time that Edward 
the First ascended the throne. This was a translation of the 
Psalter by William de Schorham, vicar of Chart-Sutton, near 
Leedes, in Kent. It exists in a manuscript containing the 
Psalter in Latin and English, verse by verse. This translation 
had scarcely been completed, when another was undertaken by 
Richard Rolle, chanting priest of Hampole, near Doncaster, 
who died in 1349. . Having written a Latin commentary on the 
Psalms, he was induced to translate the text, and to publish it 
with a commentary in English. Of this werk many copies are 
extant, with considerable differences from each other. Another 
translation of the Psalms is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in a MS. of the fourteenth century; and a 
note at the end, in the hand of the original scribe, gives the 
name of John Hyde as the owner of the book; and it has hence 
been inferred that he was also the author of the version. Our 
Editors incline to think that this version is rather a revision of 
Schorham’s than an independent translation—but the specimens 
which they give seems to us scarcely to bear out this judgment : 


Psalm i. 1, 3. 





Sehorham. 

** Blesced be the man that zede 
nouzt in the counseil of wicked ; 
ne stode nouzt in the waie of sin- 
geris, ne sat nauzt in fals iuge- 
ment, 


“ Ac hijs wylle was in the wylle 
of oure Lorde; and he schal 
thenche in his lawe both daze and 
nyzt. 

** And he schal be as the tre 


Hyde. 

“ Blyssyd be the man that hath 
noght go in the counseyle of wyk- 
kyd men; and hath not stond 
in the wey of synful men, and hath 
not syt in the chayer of pestilence, 
that is to seyne of vengaunce, or of 
fals iuggement. 

“Bot in the law of our Lorde 
the will of hym schal be; and in 
his law he schal haue minde day 
and nyght. 

“And he schal be as a trow 
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that hijs sette by the ernynge of that is sett be syde the cours of 
waters, that schal zeue his frut in watres; that schal zuld hijs frute 
hijs tyme. in hys tyme.” 


Down to 1360 the Psalter appears to have been the only book 
of Scripture entirely rendered into English. But within twenty- 
five years from that date a prose version of the whole Bible, 
including as well the apocryphal as the canonical books, had 
been completed, and was in circulation among the people. For 
this invaluable gift England is indebted to John Wycliffe. It 
may be impossible to determine with certainty the exact share 
which his own pen had in the translation, but there can be no 
doubt that he took a part in the labour of producing it, and that 
‘he completion of the work must be attributed mainly to his 
zeal, encouragement, and direction. It was probably not until 
his later years that Wycliffe matured so extensive adesign. He 
was led to the undertaking slowly and gradually, and it was 
not completed until after several preliminary efforts. 

It is supposed that Wycliffe’s first attempt at the interpre- 
tation of Scripture was his commentary on the Apocalypse. 
The fearful pestilence which between 1345 and 1349 swept away 
a large portion of the human race, and other calamities, arising 
as well from the strife of nations and parties as from the discord 
of the natural elements, cast a general gloom over society, and 
led to the prevalent impression that things were preparing them- 
selves for their great consummation, and that Antichrist’s per- 
sonal reign was shortly to be expected. The feelings thus excited 
appear to have prompted what is regarded as the first effort of 
Wycliffe’s pen, the Last Age of the Church. Of this production 
only one copy, and that incomplete, exists; but there is enough 
to show that the sentiments of the author were such as would 
naturally draw his attention towards the prophecies in the Apo- 
calypse, and his exposition thereof appears to have been written 
shortly after. In this a paragraph of the text is first given, 
and then the commentary. ‘The latter is lively and simple ; and 
the translation of the text is literal, and sometimes slightly 
abridged. 

The next exegetical work of Wycliffe appears to have been a 
commentary on the Gospels. That on Matthew has a long pro- 
logue, and a still longer epilogue. In the former the writer 
urges in strong language the propriety of translating Scripture 
for the use of the laity. The commentary runs into considerable 
length, but is entirely made up of extracts from the writings of 
previous expositors, and these mostly taken at second hand out 
of the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas. They are chiefly from 
Ambrose and Bede, but occasionally from Augustine, Origen, 
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Chrysostom, and various others. The commentaries on Luke 
and John are of the like character, but none upon Mark has 
been found. The three appear to have been written and pub- 
lished at different times. The prologue to Luke shows the me- 
thod Wycliffe took in these commentaries, and also evinces the 
great value which he set upon the holy Scriptures. After citing 
several texts, he says :— 


“ Herfore [a pore] caityf lettid fro prechyng for a tyme for causes 
knowun of God, writith the gospel of Luk in Englysh, with a short 
exposicioun of olde and holy doctouris, to the pore men of his nacioun 
whiche kunnen litil Latyn ether noon, and ben pore of wit and of 
worldli catel, and netheles riche of good will to please God. Firste 
this pore caitif settith a ful sentence of the text togidre, that it may 
wel be knowun fro the exposicioun ; aftirward he settith a sentence 
of a doctour declarynge the text; and in the ende of the sentence he 
settith the doctouris name, that men mowen knowe verili how fer his 
sentence goith. Oneli the text of holi writ, and sentence of olde doc- 
touris and appreuyd, ben set in this exposicioun. Whanne Y alegge 
Ambrose here, ether Bede here, vnderstonde on the same text expowned. 
Whanne Y alegge eny doctour, and telle not in what place, vndirstonde 
that Y alegge hym as Alquyn on Luk rehersith him. Ambrose, 
Jerom, Austyn, and Gregori ben wel knowun for gloriouse lyueris and 
trewe doctouris of holy chirch. Bede is an olde expositour of holy 
writ, and tellith no thing almest, no but the sentence of olde holy doe- 
touris bifore hym, and he writith opynly and deuoutly and sum tyme 
sharply. Whanne Alquyn aleggith ony doctour and tellith not where, 
he takith hym on Luk, as he witnessith in his prologe. He aleggith 
seint Denyss the martir, seint Gregori Nasansene martir, and seint 
Cipryan martir; he aleggith myche Teofile, Crisostom, Basil, Cirille, 
Athanasie, Damassene, and Gregori Nycene; and alle these ben of a 
thousand zere ether more: and her bookis ben appreuyd, as the law 
witnessith, xv. d. in fine, and xvi. d. confirmamus. Also Alquin aleg- 
gith myche the grete Origen, Epiphanye, Eusebie, and Maximus famouse 
in omelies. These ben of a thousand zere and more, and famouse doc- 
touris and noble lyueris. Also he aleggith Ysidre, Tite and [a] Greek 
doctour. Thes weren olde men and textual, declarynge wel the text. 
Whanne a sentence is set in this exposicyon and is aleggid for a glos, 
thanne it is takun of Alquyn aleggynge other doctours lesse than these 
biforeseid. If eny lernyd man se this exposicioun and suppose eny 
errour therynne for Goddis loue loke he wel his originals, and sette 
ynne the treue sentence of these doctouris; for men desiren no thing 
in this exposicioun, no but profitable treuthe for cristen soulis. Y sette 
shortly and pleynly, as Y may and kan, the sentence of these doctouris, 
and not barely her wordis, in as myche as thei declaren the text, and 
seyen treuthe groundid on holi Scripture ether quyk resoun, and accor- 
dynge with the blessid lijf of Crist and his apostlis; desirynge that 
no man triste more than thus to her sentence, nether to eny mannys 
seying, in what cuer staat he be in erthe. Thus with Goddis grace 
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pore cristen men mown sumdel knowe the text of the Gospel, with the 
comyn sentence of olde holy doctouris, and therynne knowe the meke 
and pore and charitable lyuyng of Crist and his apostlis, to sue him 
in vertues and blys; and also knowe the proude and coueitouse and 
veniable lyuyng of Antecrist and his fautouris, to fle hem and her 
cursed dedis, and peynes of helle. For no doubte as oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist and his apostlis profesien pleynli, Antecrist and his cursid disciplis 
shulen come and disseyue many men by ypocrisie and tyrauntrie: and 
the beste armeer of cristen men azens this cursid cheuenteyn with his 
oost, is the text of holy writ, and namely the gospel, and veri and 
opyn ensaumple of Cristis lijf and his apostlis, and good lyuyng of men 
for thanne thei shulen knowe wel Antecrist and his meynee bi her 
opyn dedis contrarie to Cristis techyng and lyuyng. Crist Jhesu, for 
thyn endeles power, mercy and charitie, make thi blessid lawe knowun 
and kept of thi puple, and make knowun the ypocrisie and tirauntrie 
and cursidnesse of Antecrist and his meynee, that thi puple be not 
disseyued bi hem. Amen, gode Lord Jhesu.” 


It is a remarkable circumstance, to which, however, there 
are many parallels in literary history, that about the same time 
that Wycliffe was thus employed, another commentary likewise 
upon the Gospels, and constructed upon the same principles, 
should have appeared. The author is not known, but the pre- 
face shows that he knew of no previous exposition of the Gospels 
in English. 

It is concluded that the next step in the progress of Wyc- 
liffe’s design may be ascribed to his Monotessaron, or Harmony 
of the Gospels, a translation from the Latin of Clement, prior 
of the monastery of Lanthony in Monmouthshire, who lived in 
the 12th century. It seems to have been at first intended to 
attach to this Harmony portions of the Catholic Epistles, and 
important texts touching faith and practice, selected from other 
parts of Scripture; and this collection is, indeed, appended to 
some of the extant copies of the Monotessaron. This work 
appears to be the production of two different hands. 

About the same period, and by another hand, was produced 
a curious volume, preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. It gives a brief account of man’s state 
in paradise, the fall, and the flood; and then goes on, in the 
way of a dialogue, to describe the calling of the people of 
Israel, their deliverance from Egypt, and their guidance to 
the promised land. It then treats shortly of the law, moral, 
civil, and ceremonial. Breaking off suddenly from the Old 
Testament, a few lines introduce the epistles of Peter, James, 
John, and Jude. After this the dialogue is continued by way 
of preface to an abstract of the several epistles of Paul, with 
the exception of that to Philemon. Then follow the Acts 
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of the Apostles, and the author next proceeds to the Gospel of 
Matthew, but goes no further than to the Lord’s Prayer in 
chap. vi., with which the volume ends. The author intended to 
make, at some future time, a more complete translation, as the 
following passage in the dialogue last mentioned shows :—“ Bote 
Yne may not at this tyme write to thee alle his pisteles, as thei 
stondeth ; bote nathelesse, zef it be Goddes wille, thu schalt habbe 
thim heraftir.” 

Among the various essays to translate portions of the Scrip- 
ture, the editors direct attention to one other, which, as being 
of the latter half of the 14th century, and also complete, de- 
serves especial notice. It is a version of the whole of St. Paul’s 
epistles. The Latin and English are given paragraph by para- 
graph ; a few verbal glosses are admitted, but the translator 
otherwise keeps closely to the original. The apocryphal epistle 
to the Laodiceans is inserted in Latin, in its place after that to 
the Colossians, without any translation. 

The authors who were thus engaged in preparing transla- 
tions of the Scripture evidently anticipated powerful opposition 
to its circulation among the people, and regarded the task upon 
which they ventured as attended with personal danger to them- 
selves. Hence, in part, arises the obscurity which attends “’.e 
history of these translations; since the authors never make 
known their names, and are careful to avoid the mention of cir- 
cumstances which might lead to their detection. On the same 
ground they frequently enter into a defence of their undertaking, 
and a refutation of the objections commonly urged against it. 
Of this nature is a remarkable tract, or rather series of tracts, 
found in a MS. belonging to the University of Cambridge. 
The style is not unlike that of Wycliffe, plain and forcible, and 
the tracts may possibly be his own composition. From this 
copious extracts are given in the work before us, from which we 
select a few merely :— 


“* Alle cristene peple stant in thre maner of folke. Sum kunne 
rede and vnderstonde as good clerkis and wel letterd men, and for hem 
ben ordeyned bookis of Ebruse, of Grwe, and of Latyn, Summe cun- 
nyn nether rede ne vnderstonde, as lewid peple that kunnen no letter, 
and for hem God hath ordeinede his creaturis in heuene, in erthe and 
in the see, to schewe his grace and kuyndnesse to men and wymmen 
that han diserescion, weereby thei schulden lerne to loue God and drede 
hym, and kepe his commaundementis, and not by peynture and yma- 
gerye madde by mannis hondus, for the Spirite of God seith in Dauith 
the profete, confundantur omnes qui adorant sculpitilia, etc. Summe ther 
ben that kunnen rede but litil, or nozt vnderstonde, and for hem ben 
ordent bookis of her moder tongue, to Frensche men bokis of Frensche, 
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to Ytaliens bokis of Latyne corrupte, to Duche men bokis Duche, to 
Englische men bokis of Englische ; in which bokis thei mowen rede to 
konne God and his lawe, and to fulfille it in worde and dede, and so to 
slee synne in hem silf and ech in other, by ther power and kunnyn 

wher thoroug thei mowe desserue eendeles blisse. And that [it] is leful 
to cristyn peple [to} rede and connen holy Scripture, in destruccion of 
synne and cresynge of vertu, it is opyne in many placis of Goddis law, 
both old and newe, for thus seith our Lord God, Erunt verba hec,’’ ete. 


The following is from the second tract of the series. After 
citing many texts bearing on the subject, the writer proceeds :— 


“ Sithen [thanne] men doyng iustly bodely almesse to nedy men 
schullen be saued, as Crist seith in the gospel, moche more they 
schullen be in hiz degre of blis, that gyuen charitably the greet almes 
of Goddis word, declaryng it ryztly to cristene puple. Cristen men 
owe moche to traueile nyzt and day aboute text of holy writ, and 
namely the Gospel in her modir tunge, sith Jhesu Crist, very God and 
very man, tauzt this gospel with his owne blessid mouth, and kept it in 
his lyf: and for kepyng and halewyng and confermyng therof, schedde 
his prescious blod, and zaf it writen by his gospeleris to his chirche 
in erthe, that eche cristen man reule his lyf therby : for if he kepe this 
gospel, he schal be saued, and ellis in no manner. And thouz he 
coude neuere other lawes maad of synful men, he may come sufficiently 
and esely to heuene. Alas! ho may for drede of God lette lewid 
men to knowe and kepe the gospel, and comwnly speke therof in meke- 
nesse and charite, to distrie synnes and plaunte uertues in cristen 
soulis? But coueitous clerkis of this world replyen and seyen, that 
lewed men mowe soon erre, and therfore they schul not dispute of 
cristen feith. Alas! alas! what cruelte is this, to reeve al bodely 
mete fro al a rewme, for a fewe folis mowen be glotons, and do harm 
to hem self and othere men, be this mete take mesurably. As lyztly 
may a proud worldly prest erre ageyns the gospel writen in Latyn, as 
a symple lewid man erre azeyns the gospel writyn in Englische. 
Symple men owen not dispute aboute holy writ, wher it is soth or 
profitable for mannes soule, but they owen stedfastly bileue that it is 
verrely soth and profitable to alle cristen men. For with oute kunny- 
ing and kepyng therof, no man may be delyuered fro peynes of helle ; 
therfor lewed men schullen lerne it of God principally, and by good 
lyuyng of hem self, and bisy traueile of studie, and in axyng trewe 
clerkis bothe of lyuyng and kunnyng, the verrei exposicioun therof, 
wher it is dark. For as seynt Austyn seith, the same truthe is seid 
openly in holy writ, whiche truthe is sette in derk figuris, profesies, and 
parablis. What resoun is this, if a child faile in his lessoun at the 
first day, to suffre neuere children come at lettrure for this defaut ? 
who schulde be a clerk by this processe? Euery cristen man takith 
the state, auctorite and bond of God, zhe, in his cristendome, to be a 
disciple of holy writ, and a real techere therof in al his lyf, vp peyne 
of dampnacioun, and vp wynnyng of the blisse of heuene. What 
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Antecrist, dar for schame of cristen men lette lewed men to lerne her 
holy lessoun, so hard comaundid of God? Eche man is bounden to 
do so that he be saued, but eche man that schul be saued, is a real 
prest mad of God, as holy writ and holy doctours witnessen pleynly. 
Thanne eche lewed man that schul be saued is a real prest maad of 
God, and eche man is bounden to be such a verri prest. But wordly 
clerkis crien that holy writ in Englische wole make cristen men at 
debate, and sugettis to rebelle azeyns her souereyns; and therfor it 
schul not be suffrid among Level men, Alas! how may they more 
openly sclaundre God, auctour of pees, and his holy lawe, fully techy- 
ing mekenesse, pacience and charite, or ellis they moten seye, that the 
comwnte of cristen puple is obstinat in her synnes, as fendis ben; or 
ellis they moten seye that worldly prestis representyng the state of 
Cristis vickeris, ben in dispeir for her symony and othere robberis of 
eristen men, both in temporal goodis and spiritual. Thus the false 
Jewis, namely, hyze prestis, scribis and pharisees, eryeden on Crist 
that he maad dissencioun in the puple. Jhesu Crist, that deidest 
to conferme thy lawe, and for raunsome of cristene soulis, stoppe these 
blasphemyes of Antecrist, and worldly clerkis, and make thyn holy 
gospel knowen and kept of the symple bretheren, and encrese hem in 
feith, hope and charite, and meknesse and pacience, to suffre deth ioy- 
fully for thee and thy lawe. Amen, Jhesu, for thy mercy.” 


From this account it will be seen that a very considerable 
portion of God’s Word was already, from various sources, in cir- 
culation in the English language, before the complete version 
of Wycliffe was undertaken. There were probably other works 
of the kind, now lost; and all contributed to prepare the way 
for a more complete and correct version of the sacred volume. 
The New Testament was naturally the first object. The text of 
the Gospels was extracted from the commentary upon them by 
Wycliffe, to which were added the Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse, all now translated anew. The similarity of style 
between this new portion and the Gospels, favours the supposi- 
tion that it was the work of Wycliffe’s own hand. Prologues 
were prefixed to the several books, agreeing with those com- 
monly found in Latin MSS. of the fourteenth century. Short 
verbal glosses are frequently introduced into the text; as Matt. 
i. 2, gendride, or bigate ; 19, iust, or riztful; publiche, or lede 
ferther ; 20, sleepe, or sweuen ; interpretid, or expowned. 

The translation of the Old Testament seems to have been 
undertaken by one of Wycliffe’s coadjutors, while that of the 
New was still in progress, or shortly after its completion. The 
original copy of this translation is still extant in the Bodleian 
library, corrected throughout by a contemporary hand. A 
second copy in the same library, made from the original pre- 
vious to correction, has a note at the end assigning the transla- 
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tion to Nicholas de Hereford. This, as our editors point out, 
was the Nicholas de Hereford, D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
who was in 1382 one of the leaders of the Lollard party, and it 
is not questioned that the authorship of the translation is rightly 
assigned to him. It is remarkable that both these copies end 
abruptly, in the apocryphal book of Baruch, breaking off in the 
middle of a sentence. The last words are “ place of hem. The 
zunge”. . . Bar. iii. 20. It may hence be inferred that the 
writer was suddenly stopped in the execution of his work, pro- 
bably from the summons which it is known that Hereford 
received to appear before the synod held at the Preaching Friars 
in London, in 1382, at an adjourned meeting of which, held at 
Canterbury on July 1st of the same year, he was excommuni- 
cated. Soon after that he left England, and was absent for 
some time, being kept in confinement at Rome, whither he had 
gone to prosecute an appeal to the pope. Meanwhile his trans- 
lation was completed by another hand, not improbably by 
Wycliffe himself. It comprises, besides the canonical books, all 
those reckoned among the apocryphal, excepting the fourth book 
of Esdras. The prologues to the Old Testament, as in the New, 
are those usually found in contemporary MSS. of the Vulgate. 
The Old Testament has no marginal glosses, neither does it 
appear to have been the intention of Hereford to admit glosses 
into the text; those which occur in it previously to Baruch 
iii, 20, are the insertions of a second hand; but subsequently to 
this place textual glosses are frequent. 

Wycliffe must have greatly rejoiced to see the completion of 
an object which it’ is evident that he had long and anxiously 
desired. Numerous passages both in his controversial and his 
pastoral writings prove the supreme authority he assigned to 
Holy Scripture, and the importance he attached to its general 
circulation. Yet the new version was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The part translated by Nicholas de Hereford differed in 
style from the rest; it was extremely literal, occasionally ob- 
scure, and sometimes incorrect ; and there were other blemishes 
throughout, incident to a first essay of this magnitude, under- 
taken under very unfavourable circumstances, by different per- 
sons and at different times, upon no agreed or well defined 
principles. These defects could not have escaped the attention 
of Wycliffe, and it is by no means improbable that he suggested, 
if he did not himself commence, a second or revised version of 
the whole Bible. But whatever part he might take in its origin, 
it is certain that he did not live to witness its completion. It 
was not published till some time after his death. 

Both these versions are reprinted in the present edition. 
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That the one which has been described in the preceding para- 
graphs, isin a greater or less degree the work of Wycliffe, and 
is the earliest translation of the whole Bible in the English 
language, there can be no reasonable doubt. Yet the editors 
state, that when they commenced their labours the opposite 
opinion prevailed, and it was generally believed that the version 
which was later in point of date preceded the other. Indeed, 
from an early period, very confused and erroneous notions seem 
to have been formed regarding our vernacular translations of 
Scripture. 


“Sir Thomas More, in his Dialogues, anxious to save the Romish 
party from the scandal of withholding the Word of God from the laity, 
maintains that long before the days of Wycliffe, the whole Bible had 
been translated into the English tongue, and vouches for himself having 
seen copies of this kind. Thomas James, though he had the oppor- 
tunity of examining several MSS. of the Wycliffe versions, was led 
into a similar mistake; and he describes one of them as a Bible in the 
English tongue, long before the coming of Wycliffe. From him Arch- 
bishop Usher adopted the error, assigning the translation to the year 
1290, or thereabouts. Henry Wharton, in his Auctarium to the Arch- 
bishop’s work, which, it should be observed, was posthumous and 
unfinished, truly determined the respective characters and dates of the 
two versions ; rightly giving the earlier to Wycliffe, and the later to 
the author of the General Prologue, whom however he erroneously 
conjectures to be John Trevisa. Dr. Waterland, who greatly assisted 
Lewis in obtaining information for his History of the English Transla- 
tions of the Bible, was at first inclined to think that both versions were 
the work of Wycliffe, but afterwards concluded that the later version 
and the General Prelogue were by John Purvey. Unfortunately 
having but little leisure for the investigation, he was induced by a 
comparison of the style and language employed in the versions, to 
reject the criterion of Wharton, and to take for the earlier of the two 
that which was in fact the later. Lewis adopted the opinion of Dr. 
Waterland, and interweaving in his narrative the information supplied 
to him much as it came to his hands, has compiled an account which 
is not only confused, but sometimes inconsistent with itself. Mr. Baber, 
when he reprinted Lewis’s edition of the New Testament, which is not 
the version of Wycliffe, but of the later translator, repeated this mis- 
take. He appears to have been misled by passages of Scripture in 
Wyeliffe’s Homilies, which he imagined generally agreed with the 
later version. The truth is, in these homilies Wycliffe translated from 
the Latin before him at the time, with no attempt at great exactness ; 
and the passages which can be selected from them differ no less, or 
perhaps more, from the later, than from the earlier text. 

‘“‘A very cursory examination of the two texts now published, will 
be sufficient to convince any one, who is qualified to form a judgment, 
that the version printed by Lewis is the later of the two. The other 
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text is found in those MSS. which are the earlier in point of date. 

These are comparatively rare, as, when superseded by a later transla- 
tion, they would naturally become. In one or two MSS. which con- 
tain partly one text and partly the other, the early text occupies the 
first place. The language is rather the more antiquated, and the style 
more involved and difficult, whilst the variations of the second text are 
such as would arise from the alterations of a revising hand. But it is 
the General Prologue which is decisive of the question. The author 
who speaks of the Bible, of late translated, as requiring correction, in 
giving the rules which he adopted in order to make the required im- 
provement, lays them down with sufficient precision to identify the 
corrected version without any chance of mistake. The method, he 
tells us, which he took was this: he first, with the assistance of several 
fellow-labourers, corrected the Latin text by comparison of old Bibles, 
doctors, and glosses. Secondly, he studied the text thus corrected 
with the gloss, and other authorities, particularly Lyra on the Old 
Testament. He then made special reference to the works of gram- 
marians and theologians for the meaning of different words and pas- 
sages. And lastly, he translated, not literally but according to the 
sense and meaning as clearly as he could; taking care to have many 
persons of ability present at the correction of the translation. 

“ This last process of avoiding too literal a translation, and render- 
ing the English as plain or plainer than the Latin, is exemplified in 
several particulars. First, the author of the Prologue proceeds to say, 
an ablative absolute may be resolved into the verb with a particle pre- 
fixed, such as, the while, for, if, when, after, or and. Secondly, a par- 
ticiple of the present or preterite tense may be -resolved into the same 
tense and a copulative conjunction. Thirdly, the relative may be 
resolved into its antecedent with a copulative. Fourthly, a word, 
though only once set in the original, may be repeated in the transla- 
tion as often as the sense allows, and perspicuity may require. Fifthly, 
the word autem, or vero, may stand for forsothe, or but, or even and. 
Sixthly, when literal translation is impossible by reason of the different 
position of the words in Latin and English, the relative and antecedent 
may be interchanged, and the order otherwise required by the English 
idiom adopted. Lastly, he notices the difficulty of translating equi- 
vocal words, and instances after Jerome, the word ex, as signifying 
sometimes of, sometimes by, and the word enim, as sometimes standing 
for forsothe, and also for cause thus, forwhi; and likewise instances the 
word secundum, as being commonly rendered after, but signifying by 
or up. All these particulars very exactly agree with the version of 
which the New Testament was printed by Lewis and by Baber as 
Wycliffe’s, and leave no doubt that that version is the one which the 
author of the General Prologue claims as his own.’ 


The date of this later version must be determined by that of 
the General Prologue. This last is placed by Lewis, though not 
without some doubt and reserve, soon after 1395, a date which 
VOL. I.—NO. I. i 
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is also adopted by Mr. Baber. But the present editors shew at 
some length that the arguments produced are not convincing, 
and advance good reasons for regarding 1388 as a more pro- 
bable date. 

With the second version is usually connected the name of 
John Purvey, who was the leader of the Lollard party after the 
death of Wycliffe. The present editors go somewhat fully into 
this matter. The author of the General Prologue identifies himself 
with the work to which it is prefixed ; and it is shewn that the au- 
thor of this Prologue was also the author of a remarkable treatise, 
designated Ecclesia Regimen, or Thirty-seven Articles against Cor- 
ruptions in the Church, written it seems before 1395. “The style, 
language, arguments, manner of quotation, and authorities 
quoted in the two, have a resemblance so close as not to leave 
any doubt on the point.” It isthus shewn that Purvey was the 
author of this treatise; “and it may therefore be regarded as 
undeniable that he was the author of the General Prologue, and 
consequently of the later version of the Bible to which it be- 
longs.” There are other testimonies which confirm this con- 
clusion; and it is also rendered probable that Nicholas de 
Hereford, John Ashton or Aston, John Parker, and Robert 
Swynderby were the principal associates to whom Purvey alludes 
in the General Prologue, as aiding him in the preparation of 
this version. 

The version thus put forth is everywhere founded upon the 
previous translation ; and in the later books of the Old Testament, 
which were not rendered by Hereford, and in those of the New, 
it is little more than a mere revision of the former text, pre- 
senting but few substantial differences of interpetration. The 
principles upon which Purvey proceeded, have been already spe- 
cified, so far as they are given by himself. They were designed 
to render the version more correct, intelligible, and popular ; 
and it manifestly becomes more easy as the translation advances. 
There is one remarkable distinction between the Old and New 
Testaments, that in the first he has inserted numerous textual 
glosses, only occasionally omitting those of the earlier version, 
whereas in the New Testament he has made no such insertions, 
and has carefully excluded all the glosses which it previously con- 
tained. 

The Bible thus completed by Purvey caused the earlier 
translation to fall into disuse. The new version was eagerly 
sought after and read. Copies passed into the hands of all 
classes of the people. Even the sovereign himself and the 
princes of the blood royal did not disdain to possess them. The 
volumes were in many instances executed in a costly manner, 
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and were usually written upon vellum by experienced scribes. 
This implies not merely the value which was set upon the word 
of God, but also that the scribes found a reward for their labours 
among the wealthier part of the community. The multiplica- 
tion of copies must have been rapid. Nearly one hundred and 
fifty MSS. containing the whole or parts of Purvey’s Bible, the 
majority of which were written within the space of forty years 
from its being finished, have been examined for the present edi- 
tion. Others are known to have existed within the last century ; 
and more, there can be no doubt, have escaped enquiry,—how 
many have perished it is impossible to calculate. But when it is 
remembered that from the first the most active and powerful 
measures were taken to suppress the version,—that strict inqui- 
sition was made for the writings and translations of Wycliffe, 
Hereford, Ashton, and Purvey,—that they were burnt and de- 
stroyed as most noxious and pernicious productions of heretical 
depravity,—and that all who were known to possess them were 
exposed to severe persecution ;—and then, if there be taken into 
account the number of MSS. which in the course of four or five 
centuries have been destroyed through accident or negligence, 
it is not too much to suppose that we have now but a small por- 
tion of those which were originally written. 

The effect of this circulation of Scripture among the people 
in their own tongue was just what might have been expected. 
Men reading with their own eyes the words of the Saviour and 
of his apostles, found a marked contrast between the principles 
which they inculcated and many parts of the system upheld by the 
Romish church. Which of the two should be rejected could 
not be matter of hesitation. The progress of religious truth 
met, however, with serious impediments. These chiefly arose 
from two sources: the extravagances into which some of those 
who embraced the new opinions speedily fell, and the wars 
and distractions from which England suffered during the greater 
part of the fifteenth century. Notwithstanding these obstacles 
truth maintained its own cause. The versions of Wycliffe and 
his followers continued to be read and circulated. They con- 
tributed largely to the religious knowledge which prevailed 
at the commencement of the Reformation ; and at that period 
they supplied an example and a model to those excellent men, 
who in like manner devoted themselves, at the hazard of their 
lives, to the translation of Scripture, and to its publication 
among the people of the land. 

In the present edition the two versions are printed in parallel 
columns, and the various readings obtained by the collation of 
different MSS. are exhibited in foot-notes. We give as a spe- 
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cimen a portion of the 6th chapter of Matthew, containing the 


Lord’s Prayer :— 

1 “Take zee” hede, lest’ ze 
don zour riztwisnesse* before 
men, that zee be seen of hem, 
ellis ze shule nat han meed at’ 
zoure fadir that” is in heuenes. 
Therfore when thou dost al- 
messe, nyle thou synge byfore 
thee” ‘in a’? trumpe, as ypocritis 
don in synagogis and streetis, 
that thei ben ‘maad worshipful? 
of men ; forsothe Y saye to zou, 
thei han resceyued her meede. 
But ‘thee doynge? almesse, 
knowe nat the” left hond what 
thi rizt hond doth, that thi 
almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir 
that seeth in hidlis, shal zelde 
to thee. 

“OAP. VL 

‘“‘ And* when ze shuln‘ preye, 

ee shuln nat be as ypocritis, 
the“ whiche stondynge louen 
to preye in synagogis and’ 
corners of streetis, that thei be 
seen of men; trewly Y say to 
zou, thei han resseyued her 
meede. But whan thou shalt 
preye, entre in to thi couche, 
and the dore schet, preye” thi 
fadir in hidlis, and thi fadir 
that seeth in hidlis, shal zeelde 
to thee. Sothely” preyinge 
nyle zee speke” moche, as he- 
then men don, for thei gessen 
that thei ben herd in theire 
8 moche speeche. Therfore nyl 

ze’ be maad liche* to hem, for 
zoure fadir woot what is need? 
to zou, before that’ ze axen 
%hym. Forsothe thus ze shu- 


te 


i) 


is 


a 


a 


a 


“CAP. VI. 

“'Takith? hede, that ze do 1 
not xoure riztwisnesse? bifor 
men, to be seyn of hem, ellis 
ze schulen haue no meede at 
zoure fadir that is in heuenes. 
Therfore whanne thou doist 2 
almes, nyle thou trumpe tofore” 
thee, as ypocritis doon in syna- 
gogis and stretis, that thei be 
worschipid of men; sotheli Y 
seie to zou, they han resseyued 
her meede. But whanne thou 3 
doist almes, knowe not thi left 
hond what thi rizt hond doith, 
that thin almes be in hidils, 
and thi fadir that seeth in hid- 4 
dils, schal quyte thee’, And 
whanne ze preyen, ze schulen 5 
not be as ipocritis, that louen to 
to preye stondynge in synago- 
gis and corneris of stretis, to 
be seyn of men; treuli Y seie 
to zou, thei han resseyued her 
meede. But whanne thou 6 
schalt preye, entre in to thi 
couche, and whanne the dore 
is schet, preye thi fadir in 
hidils, and thi fadir that seeth 
in hidils, schal zelde to thee. 
But in preiyng nyle zee speke 7 
myche, as hethene men doon, 
for thei gessen that thei ben 
herd in her myche speche. 
Therfor nyle ze be maad lich 8 
to hem, for zour fadir woot 
what is nede to zou, bifore that 
ze axen hym. And* thus ze 
schulen preye, Oure fadir that 9 
art in heuenes, halewid be thi 
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len preyen, Oure fadir that art 
10 in heuenes, halwid be thi name ; 
thi kyngdom cumme to*; ‘be 
thi wille don’ as in heuen and/ 
"in erthe; zif to ‘vs this day 
oure breed ouer other sub- 
2 taunce; and forzeue to’ vs 
oure dettis, as’ we forzeue to 
13 oure dettours; and leede vs 
nat in to temptacioun, but de- 
lyuere vs fro’ yuel. ‘Amen, 
14 that is*, ‘so be it’. Forsothe 
zif zee” shulen forzeue to 
men her synnys, and zoure 
heuenly fadir shal forzeue to 
1% zou xoure” trespassis’. Sothe- 
ly, zif zee shulen forzeue not 
to men?, neither zoure fadir 
shal? forgeue to zou zoure syn- 
16 nes. But” when zee fasten, 
nyl ze be maad as ypocritis 
sorweful, for thei putten her 
facis out of kyndly termys, 
that thei seme fastynge to men ; 
trewly Y say to zou, thei han 
“ resseyued her meede. But 
whan. thou fastist, anoynte thin 
18 hede*, and washe thi face, that 
thou be nat seen fastynge to 
men, but to thi fadir that is in 
hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth 
in hidlis, shal zeelde to thee. 
19 Nyle ze tresoure to zou tre- 
sours in’ erthe, wher rust and 
mouzthe" distruyeth, and wher 
theeues deluen out and stelen; 
% but tresoure zee” to zou tre- 
souris in heuene, wher neither 
rust ne” mouzthe distruyeth, 
and wher theues deluen nat out, 
‘or undirmyne nat*, ne” stelen.” 
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name ; thi kyngdoom come to* ; 
be thi wille don“ ‘in erthe as in 
heuene’; xzyue” to* vs this’ ™ 
dai oure ‘breed ouer othir sub- 
staunce*; and forgyue to vs” 
oure dettis, as we forzyuen to 
our dettouris ; and lede vs not 
in to temptacioun, but delyuere "%& 
vs fro yuel. Amen*. For if 
ze forzyuen to men her synnes, 
zoure heuenli fadir schal for- 
zyue to zou zoure trespassis’. 
Sotheli if ze forgyuen not to” 
men, nether your fadir schal 
forgyue to zou xzoure synnes. 
But whanne ze fasten, nyle ze 
be maad as ypocritis sorewful, 
for thei defacen hem silf, to 
seme fastynge to men ; treuli Y 
seie to zou, they han resseyued 
her meede. But whanne thou 
fastist, anoynte thin heed, and 
waische thi face, that thou be 1 
not seen fastynge to men, but 
to thi fadir that is in hidlis, 
and thi fadir that seeth in 
priuey’, shal zelde to thee. 
Nile ze tresoure to zou tre- 
souris in erthe, where ruste 
and mouzte destrieth*, and 
where theues deluen out and 
stelen; but gadere* to zou tre- ” 
souris in heuene, where nether 
ruste ne mouzte distrieth/, and 
where theyues deluen not out, 
ne stelen.” 
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We cannot close this notice of the work without congratu- 
lating the able and learned Editors in having brought their long 
and patient labours to a successful issue, and thanking them for 
the noble monument of the early English translations of Scripture 
which they have erected. It falls peculiarly within our province 
to register and celebrate such undertakings, and there is no 
function of our office which we have greater pleasure in dis- 


charging. 








THE SEPTENARY ARRANGEMENT OF SCRIPTURE. 


Ir has long been noticed by attentive observers of Scripture, 
that the number seven holds a conspicuous place, especially in 
the book of Revelation. But it has not been perceived that 
history, parable, and prophecy have been arranged according to 
a sevenfold division. It is purposed, therefore, to present some 
of the evidence in favor of this assertion. And it is believed 
that the following out of the principal will lend to others, as it 
has to the writer, much light in the investigation of Scripture, 
and the comprehension of the relation of part to part, besides 
furnishing a key to the memory. 

Let us begin, then, with an instance which has been noted 
by others. At the opening of the book of Revelation we have 
seven epistles to seven churches. These seven are again divided, 
among themselves, into two groups of three and four, by the 
different place given to two sentiments which occur in each of 
them. In the three first the sentence, “ He that hath an ear 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches,”’ precedes 
the promise given to “ Him that overcometh.” In the four latter 
the order is reversed. 

I. But the septenary principle of arrangement holds with re- 
gard to the internal division of paRABLES. Let us take one in its 
simplest and yet most symmetrical form—the parable of the 
Two Sons. 

. A certain man had two sons. 

. And he came to the first, and said, Son, go work to day 
in my vineyard. 

. He answered and said: I will not. 

But afterward he repented, and went. 

. And he came to the second, and said likewise. 

. And he answered and said, I go, sir. 

. And went not. 

he arrangement here is of the following kind—The first is 
the general commencing statement, on which the whole is 
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founded: then to each of the sons in turn is given the same 
command, their reply is mentioned, and the result. The whole 
then is simply and beautifully symmetrical—and the division is 
into three groups, of one, three, and three. 

1. General Statement. 


2. Command. 
— { 3. Reply. 
: 4, Result. 
Second { 5: Command. 
<i 6. Reply. 
7. Result. 
In the parable of the Lowest Seat—the division is also 
septenary. 
1. “ When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room ; 
2. Lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him, 
and he that bade thee and him come and say to thee, 
Give this man place ; 
3. And thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 
4. But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
room ; 
5. That when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, go up higher ; 
6. Then shalt thou have glory’ in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee. 
7. For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
In the above parable the arrangement is also symmetrical, 
as follows :— 
1. Jesus’ advice. (Negative.) 
2. Acting and speech of the host. 
3. Result to guest. (Shame.) 


5. Acting and speech of host. 
6. Result to guest. (Glory.) 
7. General Principle. 

When a parable concludes with a general principle as this 
does, it ordinarily comes last, as in the present case. The 
grouping here is threefold, and the divisions are, three, three, 
one. 

To give the text in every case would too much prolong this 
paper; I will, therefore, deal more briefly with some of the 
longer parables. Let us take next that of Dives and Lazarus— 


{ 4. Jesus’ advice. (Positive.) 





a Aoka. 
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Luke xvi. 19. Will the reader take his Bible, and follow with 
his eye the passage ? 

(1.) The parable opens with a description of the splendors 
of a rich man’s life, (ver. 19,) it then passes to the des- 
cription of the life of a certain poor man,’ (20, 21), and his 
death. (22.) Then follows the account of the rich man’s death 
and burial, and his awakening in hell. (22, 23.) 

(2.) While there he presents the request to Abraham, that 
Lazarus might be sent to him with a drop of water, but is refused. 
(24—26.) He pleads again that Lazarus might be sent to 
preach to his five unbelieving brethren, and is again refused. 
(27—29.) On Abraham’s refusal he finally founds an objection, 
which is refuted, and the parable closes. 

. Here the arrangement is as follows— 

1. Rich man’s life. 

2. Poor man’s life. 

3. Poor man’s death. 

4. Rich man’s death. 

; Rich man’s first request. For himself. 


Abraham’s reply. 
6 Rich man’s second request. For others. 
* | Abraham’s reply. 
; Rich man’s objection. 


Abraham’s refutation. 

This arrangement into two groups of four and three—the 
four preceding, is, I believe, the most common. The four first 
take the preliminary part, the three latter carry the crisis and 
the conclusion. When a new party is introduced, as here, it is 
ordinarily at the fifth part. In many parables the arrangement 
of the four first parts is alternate. Had it taken effect here, 
the poor man would have been presented last, and this would 
have disturbed the order, and have made the parable longer. 
But as the rich man is the principal person, and Lazarus is only 
introduced as the test of his character, the parallelism is intro- 
verted—his history takes the second and third places, instead of 
the second and fourth. 

The latter part is double throughout, consisting of a dialogue 
between Dives and Abraham; and as is usual, the seventh part 
differs somewhat from the two preceding ones, being an objec- 
tion, and not, as the two former parts, a request. Similar are 
the three last divisions of the Prodigal Son. 

Take again the parable of the Wedding Garment: Matt. 
xxii. Its divisions run as given under— 

1. The King’s first message. Result—Ver. 2, 3. 


6 Not “ beggar,” asin our translation. It is simply 2 wrwxos, There is no ac- 
count of his begging at all, much less of his making it his trade. 
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King’s second message. Result—4—7. 

. Message to other parties—8, 9. 

. Gathering of guests—10. 

. The King’s address to the intruder—11, 12. 

. The King’s sentence—13. 

. The General Principle—14. 

Similar in its septenary arrangement is that of the Unmer- 
ciful Servant: Matt. xviii. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan has also the septenary 
division, mixed with the Saviour’s question to the lawyer and his 
reply, on which is founded the general lesson with which it con- 
cludes: Luke x. 30. 

. The Traveller’s calamity—30. 
. Conduct of the Priest—31. 
. Conduct of the Levite—32. 
. Conductof the Samaritan (For his present wants) 33,34. 
. Ditto—(For his future wants) —35. 
. Who was neighbour ?—36, 37. 
. General Lesson—37. 

The grouping here is different from the other cases. 

Take as another instance of it in the parables, that of the 
Wicked Husbandmen: Matt. xxi. 33. 

1. The Householder’s preparation—33. 
2. Servants sent. Result—34, 35. 
3. Other servants sent. Result—36. 
4, The Son sent—37. 
{ 5. The Husbandmen’scounsel. Treatmentofthe Son, 38,39 


sie bide ane 


MIRA opr” 


6. What will be done? Answer—40, 41. 
7. General Lesson—42—44. 

But there are some parables in which certain characteristic 
words occur, which identify the parts, being found only in the 
first four divisions, or only in the four last. Thus in the parable 
of the Ten Virgins. 























Div.|Verses.| 
1 1 The Virgins united. Acts. | ‘‘ Lamps.” | ‘‘ Bridegroom.” 
2) 2—4 Divided. Characters | ‘‘ Lamps.”’ “Oil.” 
in Deeds. 
3 | 5—7 The Virgins united. Acts. ‘* Lamps.” | ‘‘ Bridegroom.”’ 
4\ 8,9 Divided. Characters | ‘‘ Lamps.” * Oil.” 
in Words. 
5| 10 Wise and Bridegroom. | Ready. 
6 | 11,12] | Foolish and Bridegroom.| Unready. 

















Lesson. 
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In the above, the word “ lamps,” (more properly “torches,”’) 
occurs in each of the four first divisions, (verses 1—9) and in 
none of the three last ; as the reader will see on inquiry. In 
the first and third divisions, the word “ bridegroo 
which is not found in the second and fourth—and the word 
oil” occurs in the second and fourth divisions, but not in the 


first or third 





[October, 


m” occurs, 


In the Labourers in the Vineyard, the characteristic word of 
the four first divisions is “ He went out ;” of the three closing 
ones, “ The Last” is the characteristic. 















































Verse. | Div. Characteristic Word. Analysis. 
1,2 1 * He went out.”’ First order of Labourers. 
3,4 2 ‘He went out.”’ Second. 
5 3 ** He went out.”’ Third and Fourth. 
6,7 4| | ‘He went out.” Fifth, 
8 5 “ The last.” Hire paid. Murmurs. 
‘¢ The last.” Answer of Master. 
16 7 “ The last.” Lesson. 








II. But it is time to give some exhibitions of its employment 
in the arrangement of CuaprTers, containing some special subject. 
Let our first example be the Song of Moses in Deut. xxxiii. 


“IO OU 09 te 


. Jehovah’s character in himself—Verses 1—4. 
. Israel’s character in themselves—5, 6. 

. Jehovah’s goodness towards Israel—7—14. 
. Israel’s ingratitude to Jehovah—15—18. 

. Jehovah’s recompense of their sin—19—33. 

. Jehovah’s repentance at their calamity —34—42. 
. His mercy to Jews and Gentiles—43. 


That beautiful chapter, 1 Cor. xv. is constructed on the same 


principle. 


wee 


. Christ’s resurrection. 
. Doctrinal consequences if unreal. 
. Ditto—Consequences if real. 
Human resurrection—Practical consequences if un- 


real. 29—34. 


Proofs—1—11. 
12—19. 


Dominion. 


TWO QUESTIONS, 


What its body? 


. As affecting the living and dead Saints ? 


5. Resurrection. 
6 
7 


. Triumph. Practical exhortation. 


20—28. 


Its mode ? 
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The First and the Fourteenth Chapters of Revelation will 
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supply two other examples. 






































l 


Rev. I. 
1 | 1-3 The Title. 
ma 4—6 The Address, 
3. 7. He Cometh ! 
4, 8. | Iam Alpha. 
5. | 9—11 |! John’s account of circumstances of the Visio 
6. | 12—16 The Vision itself 
7. | 17—20 The Explanation 





I would recommend this and the following instance to any 


one sceptical as to the reality of the divisions in question. 






































Rev. XIV. 
1 | 1—5 The First Fruits. 
2.| 6—7 Gospel to the Nations. Ist Angel. 
; 
3. 8 Babylon is fallen ! 2nd Angel.| 
4. | 9—12 || Woe to worshippers of the Beast! 3rd Angel. 
5. 13 Blessed the Dead. 
6. | 14—16 |; The Harvest. 
7. | 17—20 The Vintage. 





III. But let us pass on to show that the completed Sermons 
of the Saviour and his Apostles are constructed according to this 


standard. 


The Sermon on the Mount is divided into three chapters. 
It is also divided into three series of sevens, as the following 
analysis will show. Let us call them respectively, A, B, and C. 


{2 The Beatitudes. 1—12. 


A 


2. Christians—salt, light, city on hill. 13—16. 
3. Law fulfilled, not destroyed. 17—20. 
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. Murder. 21—26. 

. Adultery. 27—82. 

. Oaths. 33—37. 

. Law of justice repealed. 38—42. 


SEO Ot > 


B. 


Love of enemies. 43—48. 

Alms. Chap. vi. 1—4. 

. Prayer. 5—15. 

. Fasting. 16—18. 

. Treasures on high. 19—21. 
. The single eye. 22, 23. 

. Anxiety rebuked. 24—34. 


NO oP OWE 


C. 
. Judge not. 
. Swine and pearls. 
. Ask and have. 
. Narrow gate. 
. False prophets. 
. Gifts alone vain. 
. The two builders. 


No. 1 of B belongs to both A and B. It belongs to the 
first series, as it repeals a principle of the law; it belongs to 
the second, as it gives the relationship of Sons of God, which 
is the basis of the next chapter. 

Take the Sermon of Pentecost, which appears naturally to 
arrange itself in seven parts. The fiery tongues and the many 
speakers in foreign languages, caused some to ascribe the scene 
to intoxication. Therefore No. 1 is engaged in— 


{¥ Refutation of the false supposition. 14, 15. 

2. Establishment of the true. Quotation. 16—21. 

r 3. Connection of the scene with Jesus and his resurrec- 
tion. 22—24. 

4. The resurrection foretold. Quotation. 25—28. 

} 5. Resurrection belongs not to David, but to Jesus. 
29—22. 

6. Ascension foretold not of David, but of Jesus. 33—36. 

. 7. Exhortation. 


NIOobOWwe 











The Sermon upon the cure of the Lame Man in the Temple 
is, in spite of its seeming simplicity, wonderfully arranged, as 
the following analysis will discover. 
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1. | f 12 Cure. Negative cause. | 
| Guilt. Aggravation. | 
2. 13—15 |  Man’s Depreciation - | & |Denial of Christ. 
Pp God’s Glorification }of Cexist.| 3 
3.|| 16 |Cure. Positive cause. 2 |Faith in Christ. 
bse * 
Guilt. Palliation. a 
4 17—18 { Man’s Ignorance. 
God’s Foreknowledge. 
5. 19—21 {Ground of Blessing. Christ. g « Prophets.”’ 
6. 22—24 |Ground of Wrath. Christ. é “* Prophets.”’ 
sci 4 
7. 25—26 |Ground of Blessing. Christ. Ql Prophets.’’ 














Similar in principle is Stephen’s defence: Acts. vii. 


f 1. Abraham—Promises not fulfilled in him. 1—8. 
2. Joseph rejected, exalted, reconciled to his brethren. 


9—16. 
3. Moses’ design to rescue Israel rejected by them. 
, 17—29. 
4. Moses commissioned of God. Their actual deliverer. 
30—36. 





Moses rejected after his commission from God. 
37—43. 


4 Not David, but Solomon builder of the temple. The 


{ Mon foretells a prophet like himself. 
5. 


temple disparaged. 44—50. 
7. Concluding rebuke. 


Whence it appears, that Stephen’s discourse was not cut 
short as some suppose, but brought to its regular conclusion : 
and we may discern, I think, in the above analysis of it, how 
it was calculated to call forth the anger which was displayed 
immediately on its conclusion. 

Abraham is presented as the subject of many promises, yet 
as not having received any accomplishment of them. Hence, it 
appears, that it was intended as an answer to the Jewish objec- 
tion—How could Jesus be the Messiah, when he had died, and 
none of the lofty promises of dominion made to Messiah had 
been fulfilled in him? The example of Joseph follows, most 
pertinently. He was hated by his brethren, yet made ruler of 
Egypt; a time of trouble came, and he was reconciled to his 
brethren, and all gathered under his care. Thus then would 
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Jesus, though sold and rejected of the Jews, be the ruler of all 
things, and forgive the sins of his nation. Next follows the 
example of Moses, God’s chosen deliverer for Israel, yet his 
first attempt to deliver them is refused. After a period of forty 
years, God commissions this rejected one, and he actually brings 
them out of their bondage. Might it not-be then even thus 
with Jesus? At his first offer of deliverance he had been re- 
fused. Yet might he not be commissioned, even as Moses, by 
God? Might he not some time, though then the rejected stone, 
become the head of the corner? Moses’ prediction of a prophet 
like himself is then noticed. Jesus’ rejection therefore by 
Israel, far from being a proof against his Messiahship, was the 
greater resemblance to Moses. That ancient lawgiver was des- 
pised and refused by Israel too, not only before his open com- 
mission given of God, but after it, and idolatry was committed 
even in the camp of the chosen nation. 

As to their excessive veneration for the temple, not David, 
though the man after God’s own heart, but Solomon alone was 
permitted to build it. And even when built, it was not God’s 
abode, his true indwelling being in the humble spirit. Thus 
Israel had ever resisted God, whenever he sent forth his deliv- 
erers, and had refused the prophets’ messages. Was it any 
marvel then—was it any proof against Jesus’ Messiahship, that 
they had rejected him? 

The reader will find other examples of the same arrangement 
in Paul’s address at Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xiii.), and in his 
defence before Agrippa (Acts xxvi). 

IV. Let us now take examples of the use of the septenary 
arrangement in the Books of Scripture. And first in the pro- 
phetic hooks. 

Let us select for the first example, Hosea. Its divisions, I 
suppose, are as follow. 


Chap. i. The whorish wife. 

Chap. ii. Israel accused. Repentance promised by God. 
Chap. iii. The whorish wife. 

Chaps.iv.v. Israel accused. Repentance waited for by God. 


Chaps. xii. xiii. 1—14. Repentance required by God. 


Chaps. vi.—xi. Repentance begun by man. 
Chaps. xiii. 15, 16. xiv. Repentance granted by God. 


Isaiah’s divisions may be presented as under— 
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1. | { Chaps. ii—xii. The Mystery and Day of the Lord. Antichrist. 
a | xiiii— xxvii. The Gentiles. Day of the Lord. | Antichrist. 
re ; xxvii.—xxxv. Mystery and Day of the Lord. | Antichrist. 
ce L xxxvi.—xxxix. The Last Days. Antichrist. 
= me ( Chaps. xl.—xlix. The Last Days. True Christ. 
«* Chaps. l.—Ix. The Mystery and Last Days. True Christ 
4 humbled. 
iA Chaps. lxi.—Ixvi. The Appearing and Glory. ’ True Christ 
L exalted. 




















Is not the following the plan of Jonah? The book severed 
into two by his two commissions, and their different results, as 
tabularly presented below. 


. Jonah’s first Commission. Disobedience. 
. His Punishment. The Storm and Fish. 

. His Prayer. Deliverance. 

. Jonah’s Second Commission. Obedience. 
. His Preaching. Effect on Nineveh. 

. His Anger. The Gourd. 

. His Anger. God’s Plea. 


The book breaks off abruptly. Is there not prophetic beauty 
in this? as in the parable of the Two Brothers, or as it is com- 
monly called (only one of the two brothers being noticed), the 
Prodigal Son. That is also so divided, as witness the following 
analysis. 


SIO oh Wwe 


11, 12. Demand of the Prodigal. 

13—16. Departure. Subsequent Condition. 
17—19. Repentance. 

I Return. Reception. 

21—24. Confession and Father’s Reply. 

25—28. Elder Brother’s Inquiry and Displeasure. 
29—32. His Accusation. Father’s Expostulation. 


In both Jonah and the Two Brothers, the Jews’ jealousy of 
the Gentiles’ reception to pardon and favour is seen ; and God’s 
reply to their jealousy. But each breaks off abruptly. The 
Jew is not satisfied. The feast waits till then. 

The Revelation is constructed upon this arrangement. Its 
main divisions are threefold (as is declared ch. i. 19), which-I de- 
note by the letters, A, B, C. 


Ser PSY? 
) 
S 
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Div. No. Chaps. General Subject. Heroes. Nature. 
1 i. | Seven Lamps. { Christ. Symbolic. 
B | 2] ii. iii | Seven Churches. | Coat. Literal. 
Cc] 3] iv. xi. Plagues. Christ. § iv.—vi. Symbolic. 
(Antichrist.)| 0 vii.—xi. Literal. 
4 | xii. xiv. | | TheWomaninheaven.| { Antichrist. | xii.—xiv.Symbolic, 
] (Christ.) 
5 | xv. xvi. || Plagues. Antichrist. | xv. xvi. Literal. 
) (Christ.) 
6 | xvii. xviii. | | The Woman onearth. | | Antichrist. | § xvii. Symbolic. 
| (Christ. ) xviii. Literal. 
Cc | 7 | xix. xxii.| The City in heaven. | Christ. xix.—xxii. Literal. 
(Antichrist.) 


























Take also the scheme of the Hebrews : 









































- Chap. all . ‘ 
; l i. ii. Christ superior to Angels. In Eee 
o , ch. il, 
- 
a 
= 2 iii. iv. Christ superior to Moses. In Dignity. In his “ Rest.” 
oe 
5 3 v.—vii. Christ superior to Aaron. Personally. In Priesthood. 
< 4 viii.—x. His Covenant superior. In Principle (viii.) Taber- 

4 nacle (ix.) Sacrifices (x.) 

: 5 xi. Faith. 
g 
£ 6 xii. Afflictions. 
° 
=| 7 | (xiii, Conclusion. 








Let us now notice some of the historical books constructed 
(1.) Take the Book of Genesis : 


on this principle. 









































Chap. 
1 i—iii. The Creation and Fall. | Adam. 
2 iv—vii. Wickedness and Wrath. Flood. | Noah. 
3 viii—xi. Covenant with Noah. Babel. 
4 | xii—xxv. |y Abraham, Man of Faith, ) The Father. 
5 | xxvi—xxviii. Isaac. The Sacrifice. The Son. 
6 | xxviii—xlix. Jacob. The Pilgrim. The Spirit. 
7 xxxix—l, Joseph. The Humbled and Exalted. |} The Kingdom. 
































Acts :— 
No. Chaps. Scene. Chief Actors. Subjects. 
1 i. ii. [ Jerusalem. Peter. Jews. 
2 iii. iv. Jerusalem. Peter. Jews. 
d 
3 v—ix. Jerusalem. Peter. Jews. 
Samaritans. 
4 x—xii. Jerusalem. Peter. Gentiles. 
|___— 
5 xiii—xv. [ Antioch. Paul and Jews and 
Jerusalem. Barnabas, Gentiles. 
6 xvi—xx. Europe. Paul. Jews and 
< P 
Gentiles. 
7 xxi—xxviii. Jerusalem. Paul. Jews and 
L Rome. Gentiles. 
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(2.) The following scheme will shew the main divisions of the 



























































V. On the same principle the laws given to Moses (Ex. xx. 
22—xxiii.), are arranged, as the following table will discover : 









































No gods of silver. Chap. xx, 22—26. First and Second 
1) The Altar. § i. Of earth. Pie, chine Commandments, 
(Promise.) 2 ii. Of Stone. § i (Third omitted.) 
JUDGMENTS. \ 
(Resr. The Seventh Year. Fourth Command- 
2 i. Man Servant. : ment. 
{ Maid Servant. } Chap. xxi. l—11. : 
INsuRIEs. { i, Extreme case. Murder. The 2 Sixth Command- 
3 ii. Inferior cases. [ By Man. 4 Ruleof || ment, embraci 
Ch. xxi. 12—36. By Beast. | Justice. 5 the Fifth. 
THEFTS. i. Extreme cases. e Eighth Command- 
4 - xxii. 1—31. ; ii. Inferior cases. Oppression, &c. ment, embracing} 
the Seventh. 
5 Fause Witness. Enmity. Ninth command- 
Chap. xxiii. 1—9. ment. 
Rest. The Seventh Year. Fourth Command-} 
6 The Feasts. ment. 
Chap. xxiii. 10—19. 
z PRoMISES. Mission of Angel. Destroy Idolatry.| First and Second 
7 No sickness nor loss. « No covenant with} Commandment. 
Ch. xxiii. 20—33. | Foes driven out. Idolators. (Tenth omitted.) 














VOL, I.—NO. I. 


L 
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Thus it is apparent that these statutes are applications of the 
preceding commands of the Decalogue. 

The duty of Israel to God begins and ends the series. (Nos. 
l and 7.) The command and the promise of rest, follow next, 
and form an inner fold; (Nos. 2 and 6.) In No. 2 the work of 
the servant first is noticed, and then his res¢ in the seventh year. 
The curse brought in labor. The law seeks to bring rest before 
God, and between men. The fall made man hide himself from 
God. The law commands his appearing before the Lord God 
thrice a year. To work belongs hiding from God. To rest be- 
longs the appearing before God when labor is complete. (No. 6.) 
But the law could not give rest by man’s own labors, and there- 
fore it ends with commands, and conditional promises, which, 
on transgression, introduce the curse anew. The seventh year 
is first treated of as between man and man, (No. 2,) and then 
in its relation to God. (No. 6.) 

The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th divisions give the penalties of the law. 
The third section relates to anger, and its extreme result in the 
infliction of death. It thus skips from the fourth command to 
the sixth. But the fifth is also remarkably included; the spirit 
of anger as infringing the respect due to parents is included, 
with the authorized penalties. Inferior injuries either from man 
or beast are then treated of. 

The 4th section deals with thefts. Thus again we have 
skipped from the 6th command to the 8th. But the 7th com- 
mand against uncleanness is included in this series ; apparently 
as a thing of secrecy, and an unjust advantage taken of another. 
(1 Thess. iv. 6th, the Greek, and margin.) In this manner the 
defrauding of God of his worship, or rendering it to another, 
seem to be included under the present section. 

The tenth command is omitted, because it is occupied only 
about the inward thought, and so incapable of being the subject 
of infliction from man. 

The third command is omitted, as being sufficiently clear in 
itself. But its penalty comes out afterwards. 

A very singular point has yet to be noticed. 

A very curious arrangement obtains both in Nos. 3 and 4. 

The peculiar introduction of crimes against the fifth com- 
mand into a section dealing ostensibly with. those of the sixth, 
and crimes against the seventh command into a series detailing 
those against the eighth, is of itself not a little remarkable. 
But there is another peculiarity about it, which enhances the 
singularity of it still more, and proves it designedly done. 

There is a group of three crimes, the first and last of the 
same character, and not harmonizing with the general strain of 
the section, the sorest instance of transgression being, in each 
case, placed last, the mildest first. But interposed between 
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these comes a case of crime seemingly of a different character 
from these, and diverse from the tenor of the section. 

Thus chap. xxi. 15, we have— 

1. Smiting a father—Lightest. 
2. Stealing a man. 
8. Cursing a father—Severest. 

Again, in the cases of uncleanness or offences against theseventh 
command, which are introduced into the fourth section, (a section 
occupied in general about thefts,) we find a like arrangement. 

Thus xxii. 16, we have— 

~ 1. Fornication—Lightest. 

2. Witchcraft. 

3. Bestiality —Severest. 

Thus, then, a commentary on ¢en commands is most remark- 
ably distributed into seven sections. The third and the tenth 
omitted ; the fourth repeated twice, the sixth and the fifth united 
together, and the eighth and the seventh; the ninth treated 
singly: the first and second considered together. 

The same analysis will prove useful in a study of the remark- 
able resemblances which connect together the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and that to the Colossians. 

































































EpHestAns. 
Chap. 
1. i. Spiritual mercies of the saints. Jesus head of the body. 
2. ii. Evil former condition of the saints. Internal. External. 
3. iii. The Mystery. Jew and Gentile one in privilege. 
4.| iv. 1—16. The Gifts to edify the Body. 
5. | iv. 16—v. 21.| ( The answering conduct required. Hortatory. 
6. | v. 22—vi. 9. Wives, Children, Slaves. Hortatory. 
7. | vi. 10—24, The Armour of God. Hortatory. 
CoLLossiANs. 
Chap. 
1..] . i. 1—20. | The Gospel. Inheritance of saints. Dignity of Jesus. 
2. | i. 21—29. State of the saints at first. The Mystery. 
2s Prayer that they might understand the Mystery and have 
3. ii. 1—7. 1 
love. 
4. | ii. 8—23. Philosophy. Angel-worship. Will-worship. Asceticism.} 
5. | iii, 1—17. | (Conduct suited to the risen with Christ. |Hortatory. 
6. |iii. 18—iv. 1.|4 Wives. Children. Slaves. ‘Hortatory. 
. Se 
7. | iv. 2—18. Exhortations. Salutations. Hortatory. 
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This is a very imperfect sketch of the structural and other 
harmonies to be found in the two. In each there are two 
prayers of Paul, in the first and third sections of each; the 
first for knowledge, the second for love to be granted to them. 

VI. The Lord’s Prayer again is a series of seven petitions. 





Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 





Thy kingdom come ; 





Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on the earth. 








Give us to-day our daily bread : 





And forgive us our debts, as we too forgive our debtors. 





And lead us not into temptation : 





| But deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom. 














Here again the division is into three and four : the three first 
our petitions for the glory of God: the four last for ourselves. 

Perhaps this may serve to give force to the suggestion that 
seven is the sacred number, because it speaks of the conjunction 
of the human and divine ; of the Creator and creature. Three 
expressing the divine nature; four the world. Four certainly is 
frequently used when the world is in question—four winds and 
four quarters of the earth. 

It is also very observable, that while seven is the sacred 
number of the law,. twelve appears to be that recurring in the 
final blessedness of the redeemed. 

The New Jerusalem has twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 
angels ; the wall has twelve foundations ; and on them the names 
of the twelve apostles. Its length, breadth, and height twelve 
thousand furlongs. The tree of life bears twelve kinds of fruits: 
The wall is 144 cubits high. The first-fruits are twelve times 
twelve thousand. 

Now twelve as well as seven is a combination of four and 
three ; only the one results from the addition of the two num- 
bers ; the other from their multiplication, which is a far more in- 
timate union: The one is three and four: the other, three into 
four. May not this have the mystic meaning, that the creature 
will only stand unchangeably through its close and intimate 
alliance with the Divine nature ? 

VII. In the law of the sin-offering for ignorance, whether 
of the people or of the individual, it was commanded, that the 
blood should be (1) sprinkled seven times before the Lord ; 
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(2) should be put upon the four horns of the altar; and (3) the 
rest poured out at the bottom of the altar. 

Now this had its close fulfilment in the sacrifice of our Lord. 
Twice was he scourged. The crown of thorns was put on his 
head, and his head smitten with a reed. His hands and feet 
were four times pierced. Thus we get the seven sprinklings of 
blood. The four horns of the cross (God’s wooden altar) were 
also bedewed with blood : the upper part from the pierced head ; 
the lower from the nailed feet; the transverse beam by the 
hands on each side. And the rest of the Saviour’s blood was 
poured out at the bottom of the altar by the soldier’s spear. 

VIII. The occurrence of Worps seven times is also worthy 
of notice. This obtains especially in the Book of Revelation. 
As many of them have different renderings in our translation, 
they are given in the Greek below.’ They are above 40 in 
number. Beside which, there are not a few occurring as mul- 
tiples of seven. 

In the first and second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
word ‘coming’ (7apovova, more properly ‘ Presence’) occurs 
seven times ; four in the first epistle, three in the last. It may 
be regarded as the characteristic word of the two letters. 

The meaning of the different arrangements of seven I have 
not investigated, but leave for some future inquirer. There are 
seven parables in which Jesus, because of Israel’s rejection of 
the Holy Spirit, puts on the veil, (Matt. xiii.) There are seven 
in which he predicts the putting off of that veil by his return, 
(Matt. xxiv., xxv.) These are arranged differently. The first 
set thus— 

. The Sower. 

Tares. 1. 
Mustard Seed, or< 3. 
Leaven 3. 
Treasure hid. 

Pearl. 

Drag-net. 


MPP SPY 


The other thus— 


1. { The Fig-tree. 
2. | Days of Noah. 





6 Agws. vrouovn. capt. dexa kepara. miKpos. mpopynreia. cnuecov. YuXy. Kaipos. 
Teopuos. eromalw. Bacirea. Baciievw. mariov. Sovdos avtov. aBvoros. evxaros. 
gayew. ekoot Teroapes. Inoovs Xpioros. wopvem. vepedn. TeTaptros. dpewavov. 
Tomos. maxapios. axoAovOew. ofus. woe. exacros. mmrw spoken of worship to God. 
Svuos, spoken of God’s wrath. mopvos and wopyn together. xpvaos and xpucvov. 
Bpovra, directly used, and not in comparison. xpiois and kpyua together. revOos 
and wevOew. Jesus’ coming seven times predicted. 
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3. ( Householder. 2. 
4. |} Stewards. or< 4. 
5.) Virgins. 1. 
6. | Talents. 


7. Sheep and Goats. 
In the Epistles to the Churches, the arrangement is— 


4, The ordinary arrangement is ? 


The place of the crisis is at No. 5; there the new speaker, 
if there is one in the parable, is usually introduced—as will be 
seen in the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant. 

















No. Verses. Analysis. ge 5 
1 If 23—25. Claim of the King. Servant. 
2 26, 27. Patience besought. Pardon obtained.| Servant. 
o4] 28. Claim of pardoned servant. Servant. 


Fellow-servant. 





4 | 29, 30. Patience besought. Debt exacted. | Fellow-servant. 








5 31. King and Culprit’s fellow-servant. | Fellow-servant. 





6 32—34. King and Culprit. Servant. 
i Fellow-servant. 

















7 L 35. Lesson. parry 














There is but one parable, so far as I am aware, which re- 
quires eight divisions. This is the Sheep and Goats. 
Its arrangement is symmetrical, and runs thus— 





























1 Gathering and Separation. 
2 King’s Address to Sheep. 

3 Answer of Sheep. 

4 King’s reply. 

5 King’s Address to Goats. 

6 Answer of Goats. 

7 King’s reply. 

8 The award to each class. 














May the Lord render useful this brief attempt to lead the 
minds of his people to “rightly to divide the word of truth.” 


si eens P. Q. 
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THE REPHAIM, AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY.* 


CHAPTER I. 
State of Palestine during the Patriarchal period. 


BeroreE we can hope to understand fully the political condition 
of Egypt and that of Israel, at the momentous epoch when the 
latter were “ brought out of the house of bondage” to be made a 
nation among nations, we must ascend the stream of time some 
five centuries, in order to study the revolutions wrought during 
that interval in the condition of those people of Palestine who 
were the precursors of Israel in the land; and who, under the 
appointment of an overruling Providence, were the principal 
agents in working out—indirectly, the destinies of Israel,—and 
directly, those of Egypt. The two centuries preceding the Exode 
are a point in time when the history of these two nations unites ; 
_ we must look to Palestine for the connecting link between 
them. 

Why—when Joseph’s family entered Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 34) 
—was every shepherd such an abomination to the Egyptians, 
that the relatives of the king’s greatest benefactor were objects 
of suspicion to his people from their manner of life and occupa- 
tion? Why was the land of Goshen the only spot in all Egypt 
where they could be tolerated by the population? What revo- 
lutions subsequently.brought on such a change of feeling towards 
the blameless and harmless Hebrews, that nothing short of their 
extermination could make the Egyptian monarch feel sure of his 
kingdom’s safety? Why was he afraid that if they left the 
land, they would join his enemies? (Ex. i. 8—10.) And finally, 
who were those enemies ? 

Many and various solutions of these problems have been put 
forth from time to time; but nothing more definite than de- 
tached and imperfectly supported conjectures, has hitherto been 
offered in answer to the last and chief question of all—the key 
to the rest—Who were those great and formidable foes of Egypt 





@ In the Biblical Intelliyence of the last number of this Journal, we noticed 
& paper on the Rephaim, and their connexion with Egyptian History, by Miss Fanny 
CorBaux, which had been read before the Syro-Egyptian Society, and a brief ab- 
stract of which appeared in the Atheneum for March 15. This lady’s close acquaint- 
ance with the class of subjects to which this enquiry relates, is well known through 
her able and interesting communications to the Society just named; and it is 
therefore a peculiar satisfaction to us that our notice of the above paper has procured 
us the opportunity of laying the whole of this ingenious and valuable disquisition 
before our readers. What we now offer is the first portion of it.—Epiror J. S. L. 
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whose power the Egyptian monarchs so greatly dreaded, al- 
though upwards of a century had elapsed since they were beaten 
out of the land ? 

It is very clear that the brief and mutilated fragments of 
Manetho which have survived the wreck of ages, appear to con- 
nect these aggressors of Egypt with Palestine. I trust I shall 
succeed in producing sufficient data to demonstrate that it is 
indeed to the history of a very remarkable, but hitherto disre- 
garded primeval race, once extensively spread over that land, 
and called in the Bible the Reruaim, that we may look with 
confidence, both for the solution of the great problem in Egyp- 
tian history—and for a test of the great chronological problem 
in Scripture history, the synchronical connexion of Egypt and 
Israel by equally authentic accounts of corresponding events, 
described by the great Theban conquerors in the monumental 
records of their triumphs, on the one hand ; and by the patriarch 
of history in the sacred annals of his people, on the other. 

The historical fragment which forms chapter xiv of Genesis, 
inserted by Moses into the biography of his ancestor Abraham, 
introduces us to this people ; and exhibits at the same time in so 
striking a light the political condition of Palestine at the epoch 
of his settlement in the land, that it will be desirable to have 
the narrative entire before our view for consideration. 


GENESIS XIV. 


“1Now it was in the days of Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch 
king of Ellasar,’ Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of Goim ; 
“they made war with Bera king of Sodom, and with Birsha king of 
Gomorrah, Shinab king of Admah, Shemeber king of Zeboim, and 
the king of Bela, which is (now) Zoar; °all these were confederate in 
the vale of Shiddim,’ which is (now) the salt sea. 





6 -phy Ellasar. In a very interesting paper read before the Geographical Society 
on the 14th April, Col. Rawlinson identified this name with the Aapiooa of Xenophon, 
which he takes for Resen ; and considers the mounds of Nimrid, named in the in- 
scriptions Rebekha, to be the niin Rehoboth of Gen. x. 11, and only a suburb of 
‘*the great city’? Resen or Larissa=Ellasar. 

¢ mrw In etymology, and especially in the identification of proper names 
written in one language, with their corresponding forms in another, a close adher- 
ence to the original orthography is of great importance. On this account I shall 
always render the Hebrew names of places to be hereafter indentified, by their radi- 
cals, without regard to the Masorite pointing, whenever a more ancient and authentic 
orthography of the names is found extant in the Egyptian records, to prove that the 
points give a wrong pronunciation. 

In the present instance, I read Shiddim, the variation of w from sh to s being 
unknown in early times. The same observation applies to my reading of yw Shalem. 
Had Shiddim and Shalem been originally pronounced Siddim and Salem, Moses 
would have written them with a p. Vide the two orthographies of the test-word 
Shibboleth, in Judges xii. 6. 
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4Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the thirteenth 
they rebelled. ®And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer and 
the kings that were with him, and smote the Repnaim in Ashtaroth- 
karnaim,? the Zuzim in Ham, and the Emm in Shaveb-kiriathaim, 
Sand the Horr in the mountains of Seir as far as El-Paran’ (Elath), 
which is near the desert. ‘Then they turned, and came to Ain-mishpat, 
which is (now) Kadesh, and smote all the country of the AMALEKITEs, 
and also the Amorrres who were settled’ in Hazazon-tamar. 

8Then went forth the king of Sodom, the king of Gomorrah, the 
king of Admah, the king of Zeboim, and the king of Bela (now 
Zoar), and arrayed themselves in battle in the vale of Shiddim * against 
Chedorlaomer king of Elam, Tidal king of Goim, Amraphel king of 
Shinar, and Arioch king of Ellasar, four kings against five. 

There were pits of bitumen in the vale of Shiddim. The kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrah fled, and fell there, and the remainder fled to 
the mountain. And they (the enemy) took all the riches of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and all their provisions, and went their way; “they 
also took Lot, son of Abram’s brother, and his riches, and departed ; 
he was settled in Sodom. 

3A fugitive came and told Abram the Eberite ;% he was then 
dwelling in the terebinth-grove of Mamre the Amorite, brother of 
Eshcol and of Aner; these were in alliance with Abram. ‘When 
Abram heard that his kinsman was taken captive, he led forth his 
trained servants, born in his own house, three hundred and eighteen in 
number, and followed (the enemy) as far as Dan. He stole* upon 





4 orp mimiy The two-horned Ashtaroth, to whom this city, metropolis of Ba- 
shan, was dedicated. 

¢ pep bw Eil-Paran, Elath. The Septuagint version, though in some parts 
made from a faulty text, happens in this place to give us the key to a valuable emen- 
dation of the Hebrew reading, pointing to the identity of El-paran and Elath, by 
shewing that the Hebrew must have originally read re ny the terminal n of 
which has been acccidentally dropped. They translate €ws tis tepeBivOou Tis 
dapay ‘unto the terebinth-tree of Pharan,’’ having evidently mistaken the final n 
of the proper name Elath for the feminine constructed form of Elah, a terebinth- 
free. And thus their translation—albeit an evident misinterpr proves the 
original reading Elath, and establishes the high antiquity of this important maritime 
city, ascending to an unknown period before the migration of Abraham. The situa- 
tion of Elath confirms this reading ; for the Israelite host passed this place and the 
contiguous fortress of Eziongaber, when they turned back from Kadesh to compass 
the mountains of Seir. Hence their route was the same as that of these Assyrian 
invaders, only reversing the direction. 

f ‘ Settled’ seems to render more precisely than dwelt, the radical idea of 2 
to sit down, settle, take up a fized residence, as opposed to 2 to sojourn, take up a 
passing residence, Dwell is ambiguous; it covers both these ideas, which the 
Hebrew distinguishes. 

9 “a «~The Shemite descendants of Eber were known by this name among the 
Hamite races of Palestine and Egypt, to distinguish them from the Aramite Shemites 
their neighbours. It is remarkable that the Egyptians—and long afterwards the 
Philistines—invariably speak of the Israelites as the Ibrim or Eberites= Hebrews. 

k tay pam This expression has given rise to much variety of opinion as to its 
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them by night, he and his servants, smote them, and pursued them as 
far as Hobah, which is to the north’ of Damascus: ‘he brought back 
all the riches, and brought back also his kinsman Lot, and his riches, 
the women, and the people. 

17 The king of Sodom went forth to meet him, after his return from 
smiting Chedorlaomer and the kings with him, in the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the royal valley ; and Melchizedek king of Shalem brought 
forth bread and wine, (he was priest of the Supreme God,) and 
blessed him, saying, 

‘Blessed be Abram of the Supreme God, 
Possessor of heaven and earth ; 
0 And blessed be the Supreme God, 
Who hath delivered thine enemies into thine hand.’ 
And he (Abram) gave him the tithe of all. 

*1Then said the king of Sodom, Give me the persons, and take 
the riches for thyself. 

Abram replied to the king of Sodom, I have lifted up my hand 
unto Jehovah, possessor of heaven and earth, **not to take of aught 
that is thine, from a hair-fillet even to a sandal-tie ;- for thou shalt not 
say, ‘I have enriched Abram; “excepting what the youths have 
consumed, and the share of the men who went with me, Aner, Eshcol, 
and Mamre, let these take their share.” 


However unconnected with the remainder of the sacred his- 
tory this chapter may appear, in its relating events which befell 
nations we never hear of again until we hear that they have 
ceased to exist as nations, its import becomes of inestimable 
value when we turn our attention to the circumstantial character 
of the account. Then, each incident included in this precious 
fragment of primeval history becomes doubly significant by the 
consequences it draws after it in the way of inference. 

Firstly : We see a group of nations, whose settlements extend 
from the foot of Mount Hermon to the head of the Elanitic 





precise signification. To be smooth or slippery seems the radical sense of py. 
Compare Gen. xxvii. 11, “ My brother Esau is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man:’’ also Ps. xii. 2, ‘* flattering lips;’’ Prov. vi. 24; Isa. xxx. 10, ‘‘ smooth 
things,’’ i. e., flatteries: and in a reduplicate form, Ps. xxxv. 6, and Jer. xxiii. 12, 
“ slippery ways.”’ In Jer. xxxvii. 12, the marginal correction of the common trans- 
lation, to slip away—instead of ‘‘ separate himself,’”’ which has no sense—is very 
appropriate ; the prophet was endeavouring to return by stealth, unperceived, among 
his people, and was accordingly accused of ‘‘ falling away’’ (or deserting) to the 
Chaldeans. In the present passage, the sense of this expression is the same; the 
writer seems to imply that Abram slipped in—glided by stealth on the enemy during 
the night, to take them by surprise. ‘‘ He stole upon them.” 

i por) txowo The quarters of the compass are conventionally referred by 
the Hebrews to the position of a spectator fronting the rising sun. Since oyp the 
Front, is the east, and yom the right hand, is the south,—xmip the left, must be 
the north, and ~ms behind, the west. 
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Gulf, at open war with another group of nations resident beyond 
the Euphrates, among whom the king of Elam takes the lead. 
Thus the power of Shinar, precursor of the great Babylonian 
empire, was at that time so inconsiderable, that its king acts 
here only the secondary part of subsidy to the state of Elam. 

Secondly: We see that although the Emim were no more 
than a section of this national group, the confederate princes of 
their five chief cities formed at that early period a sufficiently 
powerful body of people to withstand these four Asiatic kings, 
and to be evenly matched against them. This speaks very de- 
cidedly in favour of their power and importance relatively to 
their adversaries. 

Thirdly: We learn from the part taken by the king of 
Sodom in the proceedings after the victory, that this city was 
the metropolis, for its site is called “ the Royal valley ;” and he 
himself must have been chief among the confederate Emim 
princes, for he claims the persons of the captives rescued by 
Abram, as his subjects; and takes upon himself to dispose of 
the recovered booty, by his munificent offer of the whole to the 
deliverer of his people. Such a claim and exercise of authority 
can only be the privileges of one whose supremacy is admitted : 
the metropolitan chief and head of the tribe. 

Fourthly—and what appears very extraordinary—the king 
of another district leaves his metropolis in the centre of Pales- 
tine, and goes forth to the land of the Emim, to meet Abram 
and his people, who were escorting home Lot and the other 
rescued captives. Brief as are the terms of the record, the 
transaction in question obviously refers to a solemn public cere- 
mony of thanksgiving, at which this king officiates in a sacer- 
dotal character, and fulfils religious rites of which he and Abram 
partake in common. He not only prays for the Divine blessing 
on Abram, but returns thanks to God for his victory; although 
it does not appear, as far as that narrative shews, that his own 
immediate subjects had either been endangered or implicated in 
the war. What then could his relation be to the people in the 
Royal valley of Shaveh, whom the danger and the deliverance 
so nearly concerned ? 

But, what is more extraordinary still, and certainly implies 
that this king of Shalem did stand in some acknowledged rela- 
tion of superiority to the people of Sodom, is, that he receives 
as a matter of course the tribute of a tenth of the spoil recovered 
from the enemy. He receives it, as St. Paul very clearly inti- 
mates (Heb. vii. 1—7), in virtue of a prescriptive right analo- 
gous to that under which the Levitical priesthood afterwards 
received their tithe. For mark: “ Abram gave him a tithe of 
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all,” immediately after the religious ceremony ; this was before 
all the spoil had been offered to himself by the king of Sodom. 
So that at the time he is said to have given “a tithe of all,” it 
was not yet his own to present as a personal gift. We can 
hardly avoid inferring from this, that Melchizedek must have 
received it through the hands of Abram, in virtue of a sacred 
pre-existing right, acknowledged by all parties present, and by 
the king of Sodom the very first. This duty fulfilled, the residue 
is to be divided. A share of it was in justice due to Abram and 
to his allies, in return for the benefit they had rendered to the 
people by its recovery and the rescue of their captives. The 
king of Sodom offers him the whole without reserve: “Give me 
the persons, and take the riches for thyself.” But the patri- 
arch, unwilling to place himself under obligation to a people 
with whom he did not wish to keep up any personal intercourse, 
declines any share of the wealth for himself; and that in terms 
which admit the right of the giver: “I will not take of aught 
that is thine.” He only avails himself of the Emim chieftain’s 
generosity to secure his Amorite friends a just reward for their 
personal assistance. 

What then was the position of this king of Shalem towards 
the Emim tribes, that such a right should exist on his part, and 
that the others should so scrupulously fulfil its claims? And 
finally, on considering over these circumstances, we ask our- 
selves, What were these nations whom we find spread over so 
large a part of Palestine at this early age, occupying so conspi- 
cuous a position in its political affairs; united by so striking a 
bond of federal discipline, which implies a systematic national 
organization of no short standing ; and yet of whom we hear no 
more in Scripture, until Moses informs us that they have almost 
wholly disappeared? (Deut. ii. 10, 11, 19—21; ini. 1—11.) 
What was their origin—their history—their end ? 

The reversion of their lands to Abram’s posterity was pro- 
phetically announced to the then childless patriarch, just after 
these events, when they were yet “a great, numerous, and 
haughty people ;’ when the land was full of them, and they 
were its lords. Where shall we read their whole history, so as 
to follow up the succession of events whereby, under the inscru- 
table dispositions of Providence, the fulfilment of that promise 
was finally accomplished ? 

Not in the sacred annals alone. But these give us the key 
to that history. They give us the names of this people—of their 
tribes—and of their cities ; we can thereby learn their geogra- 
phical distribution. In the opening of the Mosaic record, they 
are displayed once to our view, while in the plenitude of their 
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power. At its close, they are mentioned again as fallen—dis- 
persed—lost ! 

But the monumental records of ancient Egypt abundantly 
supply the missing links of this broken chain. I propose to 
shew how, in these, we not only may recognize the same names, 
and trace them to the same lands ; but also how the very people 
live again before our eyes, their appearance, their costumes, 
their arms, their gods, depicted on her sculptures; their deeds 
recorded on her tablets. These tell the tale of a long, invete- 
rate national struggle between the two giant powers of primeval 
antiquity. In these we may learn how and when this ancient 
people of Palestine were cast down from their lofty position as 
conquerors and rulers of Egypt—pursued into the heart and 
to the very recesses of their native domains—and there cut up 
piecemeal, tribe by tribe, during a fierce conflict of three long 
centuries ; till they were at last brought so low in the scale of 
nations, as to yield before the conquering Hebrew host and be 
scattered to nothing in a single battle, even before these had 
crossed the Jordan to enter the land of Canaan. 


CHAPTER II. 
Geographical distribution of the Mizraim. 


It is now generally received among ethnologists that the 
original settlers in the valley of the Nile were an Asiatic race. 
The final establishment of a large tribe in the remoter regions 
of a newly colonized country is always a work of time, the na- 
tural effect of a gradual advance from the starting-point, accord- 
ing to the necessities of an increasing population. We therefore 
must not be surprised at an attempt to trace, in the various 
tribes comprehended under the name of Reruatrm in the most 
ancient parts of the Bible records, and resident in southern and 
eastern Palestine, a people identical with or nearly related to 
the primitive colonists of Lower Egypt, who are included in 
those records under the general denomination of Mizraim. 

Two Asiatic races, both Hamitic families, would appear to have 
established colonies in the valley of the Nile, simultaneously, but 
advancing from opposite directions. The Cushites of northern 
Arabia, after forming a line of settlements along the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, entered the African continent 
that way, and founded an empire in Nubia; from thence ex- 
tending far into Upper Egypt. For all these lands are denomi- 
nated “Cush” in the Bible. Meanwhile, another Hamitic 
family, the Mizraim, having entered Lower Egypt through the 
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intermediate tract of eastern and southern Palestine, ultimately 
extended their settlements up the Nile. 

How far southward the Mizraim may have reached before 
they came up with the Cushite colonies, and to what extent the 
ancient Egyptians of the Thebaid may be considered a mixed 
race, must remain a matter of conjecture. Where such a mix- 
ture has taken place, whether from gradual and peaceful amal- 
gamation of two neighbouring stocks, or whether from subse- 
quent conquest, it becomes very difficult to draw the exact line 
of demarcation between them, from their physical peculiarities. 
But a record of the original boundary between these two ambi- 
tious rival races of Egypt seems preserved by the Biblical names 
of their lands. Migdol and Syene are quoted in Scripture’ as 
the “ Dan and Beersheba” of Mizraimite Egypt, its two oppo- 
site extremities ; beyond this, Cush or Ethiopia begins; and all 
this country is generally included under the designation of 
Mizraim, whether the whole remained under the dominion of 
the Mizraimite race or not. 

The religious institutions of ancient Egypt shew evident 
traces of having resulted from the blending of two races origin- 
ally as distinct in their religious ideas as in their physical pecu- 
liarities. Their pantheon exhibits a tendency to separate each 
tangible manifestation of a Divine attribute, or of a power in 
nature, and to set apart each of these impersonations as a dis- 
tinct object of reverence and as a peculiarly local deity ; the 
cosmogonic system thus framed being found strangely blended 
with another system of astronomical worship quite inconsistent 
with it, though very consistent in itself. This mixture is as old 
as the Egyptian nation known to us by its traditions and monu- 
ments since the era of Menes. The Sabean* or Cushite form of 
star-worship, in thus adapting itself to the indigenous religion 
of Mizraim, betrays both its originators and its relative age. It 
has all the appearance of being the after-idea arising out of a 
previously-formed methodical system, and superimposed on ano- 





Jj Ezek. xxix. 10: ‘‘I will make the land of Mizraim utterly waste and desolate 
wp haa ™ mp day from Migdol to Syene, and to the frontier of Cush.” 
Migdol is the Magdolum of the Antonine itinerary, a frontier-fortress twelve 
Roman, or rather less than ten geographical miles, south of Pelusium, Syene, now 
Asouan; the Masorites were sorry geographers; and here, they have pointed m0 
Seveneh, as though the 7 were a final of the proper name, instead of the deter- 
minative particle of direction, ‘‘to Suan.’’ Syene was the separation of Upper 
Egypt and Ethiopia or Cush. 

k For some highly interesting and judicious remarks on this subject, consult Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, part ii., vol., i., chapters xii. and xiii. This 
author, however, supposes that the Sabean may have ‘been the fundamental system. 
But the local character of the Egyptian Gods would rather indicate the contrary hypo- 
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ther whose parts had been casually brought together.’ It may 
be regarded as the recent addition made by the powerful hier- 
archy of a dominant race, under whose sway were first united 
the detached tribes of the older possessors of the land, and their 
distinct, though analogous, objects of local worship; and it argues 
that this race did not actually displace those whom it super- 
seded in power, but rather sought to conciliate them and amal- 
gamate them with itself. 

Manetho gives seven dynastic lines representing “ the here- 
ditary chiefs who held authority in Upper and Lower Egypt 
after Menes, either conjointly or separately. These are the 
Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, Heracleopolites, and The- 
bans, referable to Upper Egypt and the Heptanomis; and the 
Xoites, and Pheenician, and other shepherd kings, referable 
to the Delta and the provinces beyond the Egyptian fron- 
tier. Moses (Gen. x. 13, 14) likewise gives the names of seven 
tribes descended from the original family of Mizraim. From 
this coincidence in numbers, various attempts have been made 
to identify the two lists, and thereby assign to the primitive 
tribes of Moses a definite geographical position in the valley of 
the Nile. But in these attempts, one main main feature of the 
case was overlooked ; that the period of Cushite ascendancy, with 
which Manetho’s lists and the empire probably begin, put an 
end to the former state of things; that in those parts of Upper 
Egypt where an amalgamation of the two races may have taken 
place, this union must have blotted out the names of the sub- 
missive one as rulers or heads of dynasties, even though it left 
the mass of the primitive population standing; so that in fact, 
one list ends where the other only begins; and that on this 
account, a full identification of the two lists must be as much 
out of the question, as to identify our list of Norman kings of 
England with the petty rulers of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy 
who preceded them. 





thesis, It is very remarkable that in Eusebius’s version of Manetho, Menes is repre- 
sented as a conqueror ; and moreover, according to a tradition reported by Diodorus 
Siculus, b. i., c. 45, he is said to have changed the simple customs and the religion 
of the Egyptians. 

! The incongruous pedigrees and relationships of the Egyptian divinities strongly 
illustrate this. The subject has never been more fully and ably set forth than in the 
excellent analysis of the Egyptian pantheon, in the Chevalier Bunsen'’s Egypt’s place 
in Universal History, to which the reader is referred (vol. i. sect. vi.). All the gods 
appear ultimately resolvable into Osiris and Isis, and were probably only so many 
local forms of these two primitive impersonations—of various degrees of antiquity— 
afterwards subdivided into new forms, on the formation of new tribes; and subse- 
quently reunited into a genealogical system as these tribes gradually merged together 
into larger states ; their respective divinities being then represented as parents of the 
new local gods appointed to preside over the newly-formed states. 
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It being thus premised, in order to avoid confusion hereafter, 
that under the name of Mizratm, as a land, in Scripture his- 
tory, we are to understand the land originally colonized and 
civilized by the Mizraim, whether they continued under the 
government of rulers of that race or of any other,—we may 
now endeavour to ascertain the extent of the primitive Miz- 
raimite settlements, with the help of the few casual references 
to them which the Bible affords. This will so far be useful 
to our present history, that some of the genuine Mizraimite 
nations survived the subjugation of their kindred, long after 
the formation of the Memphito-Theban kingdom ; earnestly con- 
tending for their independence, and successfully maintaining it 
during many centuries. The tribes whose destiny I propose to 
trace out, will be found to constitute a highly important mem- 
ber of the series. So that by distinguishing which were the 
Mizraimite tribes belonging to Egypt proper, and which may be 
those referable to the country beyond, a material progress will 
have been made in our present enquiry. 

1. The Ludim, o.—These are associated by Ezekiel 
(chap. xxx. 5) with Cush and Phut, the Egyptian Ethiopia and 
Lybia, as among the multitude of Egypt who were to be taken 
away. Jeremiah (chap. xlvi. 19) likewise mentions these three 
nations as allies or subsidiaries to Pharaoh-Necho. Thus— 
although not a leading tribe—they still formed, in the time of 
the prophets, a distinct family in the compound Egyptian 
nation. This gives us no clue to their geographical position. 

2. The Lehabim, o37>.—The original location of this tribe 
is equally obscure ; and as it is never mentioned again in Scrip- 
ture, its destiny remains unknown. 

8. The Anamim, o»ry.—From the very slight resemblance 
between this and the royal family name Amenemha recurring 
in the 11th and 12th dynasties of Manetho, some incline to re- 
cognize in this tribe the original stock of the Thebans. If the 
remote verbal coincidence be more than accidental, it might 
suggest the original location of the tribe governed by a line of 
rulers who assumed the older tribe name in token of their supre- 
macy ; but this is too doubtful to be worthy of much attention. 

4. The Naphtuhim, on»p.—This name very satisfacto- 
rily identifies the tribe that bears it with the original Mem- 
phites, whose capital, “the dwelling of pran,’ Na-Ptah, is 
contracted by the Hebrew prophet into Noph. After the failure 
of the first Thinite line of Manetho as sovereign rulers of Thebes 
and Memphis, three successive Memphite dynasties occupy the 
supreme position in the empire." The Thebans only succeed 





m This point is clearly demonstrated by Chevalier Bunsen’s ingenious collation of 
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to these. We thus obtain a tolerably long intermediate period 
of genuine Mizraimite supremacy in Egypt, which includes the 
era of the pyramid-builders, and only terminates with the acces- 
sion of the 11th and 12th dynasties of Thebans, when the south- 
ern race resumed a temporary ascendancy. 

The Pathrusim, opve.—The original location of this tribe 
in the valley of the Upper Nile is placed beyond a doubt by 
the prophetic references to the name. Ezekiel, in particular, 
points out their position by the alternate parallelism of ch. 
xxx. 14, which would seem to make Pathros equivalent to Upper 
Egypt : 

“T will put fear in the land of Mizraim, 
And make Pathros desolate : 
I will put fire in Zoan, (capital of Lower Egypt) 
And execute judgments in No. (Na-Amun, the dwelling of 
Amun, Thebes, capital of Upper Egypt.) 


The Casluhim, orio2.—We cannot assign a place to this 
tribe from the etymology of their name. But we are further 
informed that “out of them came the Pelishtim,” and since 
this fixes the origin of the Philistines as a member of the 
Mizraimite nation, it may assist us in determining the original 
location of the family to which they belonged. 

The Caphtorim, ox, were most probably a family set- 
tled in the Delta. In treating of the Philistines hereafter, 
we shall have occasion to refer in greater detail to the migration 
of a people from Caphtor (Deut. ii. 23), who settled near them in 
southern Judea, and joined them in extending their possessions 
northward at the expense of their weaker Canaanite neighbours. 
The district thus occupied is called in the conquests of Joshua 
“the land of the Goshen,” (Josh. x. 41; xi. 16; xv. 51;) which 
was also the name borne by the eastern part of Lower Egypt in 
the time of Joseph, and before. The people expelled from 
Lower Egypt by Amosis, who took refuge among their kindred 
of Palestine, would appear by this to have brought with them 
on the land in which they settled, the name of the land they 

ad left. 





the chronological list of Theban kings given by Eratosthenes, with the early dynasties 
of Manetho; whereby it appears that the third dynasty of Memphites follow—as 
kings of Thebes, and consequently as supreme rulers over all the Egyptian states— 
immediately after the four successors of Menes, whose Thinite descendants continue 
in the subordinate position of local sovereigns until the eighteenth dynasty of The- 
bans, save a short interval of supremacy in the beginning of the twelfth. It is 
remarkable that the pyramid-builders, and after them the conquering shepherds, who 
fill up this interval, are traditionally stated to have again disturbed Egypt by innova- 
tions in religious matters. 
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We may then sum up our comparison of the Mosaic tribes 
of Mizraim with the more recent Manethonic dynasties, as fol- 
lows: Out of seven we can identify three whose national institu- 
tions and rulers remained comparatively unaffected by the super- 
seding power of the south, and this advantage they owed to their 
more northern situation. The Naphtuhim are referable to the 
Memphites, the Caphtorim may be represented by the Xoites 
and shepherds of the Delta, and the Casluhim by the foreign 
Pheenician shepherds. We can find a place for the Pathrusim, 
but only as permanently subject to the Thebans. The original 
place of the Ludim and Anamim remains extremely doubtful, 
and that of the Lehabim is entirely lost. 


CHAPTER III. 
Geographical distribution of the Canaanites and Rephaim. 


Before we endeavour to ascertain of what stock the Rephaim 
were, it is desirable to be well satisfied as to what they were not. 
For the destiny of this primeval nation has arrested but little 
attention on the part of biblical commentators; and a general 
idea concerning them, that they were a gigantic tribe of Ca- 
naanites, has thus passed current without awakening either doubt 
or enquiry. Their very existence, as a distinct nation, would 
seem to have been doomed to oblivion by the stratum of gratui- 
tous error that has been permitted to overlay the scanty his- 
torical records yet extant of their fate ; for although, in various 
parts of Scripture, there are many passages referring to them 
by their proper name oy—the Rernarim, that name has al- 
most invariably been mistranslated by giants. Certain indivi- 
duals of this nation are incidentally quoted as exceptional in- 
stances of excessive bodily strength and stature, namely, the 
king of Bashan, and the Philistine champions slain by David 
and his kinsmen. Hence arose the strange mistake, originated 
by the Alexandrian Jews who translated the Septuagint, and, 
on their authority, perpetuated in our modern lexicons, that 
because some particular individuals of the Rapha race were of 
gigantic stature, a Rapha must necessarily mean a giant. But 
although our common English version has reproduced this mis- 
take of the Septuagint, the two are sometimes at variance as to 
where it should be corrected ; for in Gen. xiv. 5, the Septuagint 
has ylyavtes, giants, where the English, for once, has retained 
ore) correctly as a proper name, Repuarm; while in Deut. ii., 
the Septuagint has throughout the chapter rendered the proper 
name by ‘“Padaiy, as it should be, where the English version 
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has put down giants. In this way, the historical value of the 
scattered notices referring to this ancient people has been dis- 
guised to the reader or commentator who merely follows these 
translations. 

There is no etymological support whatever for the rendering 
of own by giants. If this word be taken for a Hebrew appel- 
lative, its root xm, is, “ to restore to a former state,” “to heal ;” 
hence, the noun denotes a healer or physician"—an idea which 
has no connexion or affinity with that of great personal stature, 
and therefore could not possibly have been employed to express 
a giant, in Hebrew. 

This correction made, we shall find little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the common inference that the nation called Rephaim 
were Canaanites. 

Firstly, we have direct though negative evidence to that 
effect, in the ethnographical sketch of Moses, Gen. x.; for no 
tribe of that name is included in his Canaanite list. This prim- 
eval record states (ver. 15) that ‘“ Canaan begat his first-born 
Zidon, and Heth ;” and afterwards enumerates the nations that 
sprang from these two sons of Canaan, by their tribe-names, as 
“the Jebusite, the Amorite, the Girgashite, and the Hivite,” 
who, from the subsequent notices of their position in Scripture, 
were the southern and inland tribes, and probably descended 
from Heth; and “the Arkite, the Sinite, the Arvadite, the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite,” who were the northern tribes, 
and probably all descended from Zidon.° 

Now—had the Rephaim been Canaanites—if Moses enu- 
merates, as separate nations, such unimportant tribes as the 
Girgashites and Perizzites, who never appear otherwise than by 
name once or twice in Scripture, is it likely that he would have 
excluded from the above list a tribe so considerable and power- 





® crxdyy. Participial form of the same root, has that sense in Gen. 1, 2: 
“ Joseph commanded his servants, the physicians, to embalm his father.’’ In Egypt, 
the apothecaries were both physicians and undertakers. Herodotus, in Euterpe, 
chap Ixxxv. to Ixxxix. gives a full account of the processes they employed. 

o The settlements of these tribes are well recognized and laid down in the best 
maps of ancient Palestine; this is far from being the case in the locations assigned 
to the Hittite tribes, which, on that account, I shall more particularly define. 
The Arkites yw, Arvadites ‘yy, and Zemarites ~y7y, are represented by the 
known sites of the ancient Arka, Aradus, and Simyra; the Sinites, yp, occupied 
the mountain district still called Jebel Sunnin; and the Hamathites tpn, the 
tract lying between the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, watered by the upper 
Orontes. The river Leontes appears to have been the original boundary of the 
Zidonians and Hittites, and after their respective families were spread abroad, north- 
ward and southward, the elder branches retained their central and primary seats, as 
the juniors moved on to found new settlements. 9 
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ful, that for more than five hundred years before his time, they 
had occupied, in central Judea and the transjordanic provinces, 
as extensive a tract of land as that of all the children of Heth 
put together? This circumstance alone should have made us 
pause to consider, before we so readily took this people’s Ca- 
naanite extraction for granted. But when, in addition, we come 
to examine the geographical boundaries assigned to the Ca- 
naanites by Moses, both directly and indirectly, we shall soon 
convince ourselves that, whatever other origin we may ascribe to 
the Rephaim, the supposition of their being branches of the 
Canaanite stock must be entirely set aside. For his descrip- 
tion of the Canaanite’s limits, as existing in his time (Gen. x. 
19), particularly avoids the country occupied by the Rephaim. 
“The border of the Canaanite was from Zidon, as thou goest to 
Gerar, as far as Gaza:” this gives the western limit. And: 
“ As thou goest to Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, as 
far as Lesha,” (afterwards Dan, near the sources of the Jordan :) 
this gives the eastern limit—a line drawn by the western coast 
of the Dead Sea, and the river Jordan. The frontier thus de- 
scribed evidently leaves the southern boundary of Canaan unde- 
fined. We shall consider hereafter, in its proper place, how far 
the mixture of the Rephaim of Anak among the Amorites of 
this region, either as co-settlers or as conquerors, may have been 
the motive of this omission; the eastern frontier line is the 
geographical datum which most particularly bears on the ques- 
tion we are now discussing; and this is given in very precise 
terms. 

Not less positive is the conclusion, deducible by inference 
from other passages in the history of Moses, that he entirely 
excludes the lands originally possessed by the Rephaim from all 
claim to be regarded as Canaanite ground. For instance, in 
Num. xxxiii. 51, he says: “The Lord spake unto Moses in the 
plains of Moab, by the Jordan near Jericho, saying, When ye 
are passed over Jordan into the land of Canaan;” ... which 
clearly implies that the land the Hebrews were in at the time 
was not reckoned “the land of Canaan.” Again, in Num. 
xxxiv. 11, 12, he defines the eastern frontier of Canaan more 
particularly by “the sea of Chinnereth, the Jordan, and the 
Salt Sea,” which gives the same boundary line as “ from Sodom 
to Lesha” of Gen. x. 19, and absolutely excludes the transjor- 
danic provinces. Finally, in Deut. xxxii. 49—51, he says: “The 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Ascend this mountain of the 
Abarim, Mount Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, opposite 
Jericho, and behold the land of Canaan: . . . thou shalt see the 
land before thee, but thou shalt not go thither into the land 
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which I give the children of Israel.” Now considering that the 
country he was in, when this was spoken, had been occupied by 
Rephaim, not only since the days of Abraham, but how much 
earlier than that we cannot know, this passage would be a sin- 
gular contradiction of facts, if these Rephaim had been a Ca- 
naanite people. For Moses would actually have been standing 
on Canaanite ground at the very time he was being told that he 
should see the land of Canaan, but would not be permitted to 
enter it ! 

The same exclusion is implied in Gen. xiii. 12: ‘“ Abram set- 
tled in the land of Canaan, and Lot settled in the cities of the 
plain, and pitched his tent in Sodom ;” and in the evident dis- 
tinction made in Jud. xxi. 12, between “Shiloh, which is in the 
land of Canaan,” and Jabesh-Gilead in the transjordanic pro- 
vinces. 

So determined an exclusion of these provinces from any 
right to be regarded as Canaanite territory is the more remark- 
able, that full a century before that time, the Amorites, who 
originally occupied Southern Judea jointly with the Anakim, 
had also formed a settlement among the Rephaim of the eastern 
district ; and they ended by taking advantage of this nation’s 
decay to seize on the portion of their lands lying between the 
rivers Jabbok and Arnon (Numb. xxi. 26). Yet, neither this 
earlier settlement of the Amorite colonists, nor their subse- 
quent seizure of the land by force of arms, are permitted to 
affect the strict principle of ethnographical definition that guides 
the sacred historian. , This forcible occupation of the Rephaim 
territory by a Canaanite tribe is so evidently regarded as a pass- 
ing usurpation, as to constitute no more valid a claim to the 
land, on their part, than a similar forcible occupation of five 
Canaanite provinces by the Philistines had entitled these to have 
that part of the country “ counted to them” (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). 
The original and lawful boundary of Canaan, eastward, was 
“from Sodom to Lesha;” therefore the subsequent encroach- 
ments of the Amorites beyond that line—though noticed his- 
torically in their proper place—are geographically and ethno- 
graphically disregarded here. The original and lawful boundary 
of Canaan, westward, was the coast-line extending to Gaza ; 
therefore the five principalities of the Philistines and their allies 
of Goshen,—Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, and Ekron,—are 
geographically and ethnographically “ accounted to the Canaan- 
ites” whom the Philistines had subjugated. 

The divine promise to Abraham concerning the ultimate 
extension of his posterity, and of their settlements, in the land 
of his migration, was to this effect :— 
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GENESIS XV. 


“18 Unto thy seed will I give this land, from the river of Mizraim 
to the great river, the river Euphrates : 

The Kenites, the Kenizzites, the Kadmonites, 

The Hittites, the Perizzites, the Rephaim, the Amorites, 

*1 The Canaanites, (the Hivites,) the Girgashites, and the Jebusites.” 


The primary disposition of some Canaanite tribes prior to 
the age of Joshua, may be gathered from a few incidental no- 
tices in the earlier portions of sacred history. Some others are 
not referred to, and there is accordingly a little difficulty in 
defining their place of settlement. 

By the Hrrrrres, generally, we should understand all the 
junior branches of the two great Canaanite stocks ;? but when 
the Hittites are mentioned in conjunction with the other branch 
tribes, we must then understand more particularly by that de- 
signation the elder tribe of the children of Heth, retaining its 
distinctive patronymic, according to patriarchal usage. Just as 
the general term, “the Canaanites,” includes all the children of 
Zidon and Heth collectively ; although when the name occurs 
among others as denoting a particular tribe, it should be taken 
as standing for the elder branch of the Zidonians. The elder 
Hittites would appear to have at first occupied the lands west of 
the sea of Chinnereth (Lake Tiberias) to the Mediterranean 
coast. The junior branches extended themselves from thence, 
southward, as far as the Mosaic limits of Gaza and Sodom. 

The Perizzites, in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiii. 7; 
xxxiv. 30), and afterwards under Joshua (Josh. xvii. 15), are 
found established in the region west of Bethel. 

The Amorires occupied chiefly the western side of the moun- 
tain tract of central and southern Judea. Most of their cities, 
in the time of Joshua, lay in that part. But they also had set- 
tlements on the other side, as far as Hazazon-tamar (Engedi) 
by the Dead Sea, eastward, and Arad on the border of the 
desert, southward. 

The name of the Hrvrrss is accidentally lost from the He- 
brew text in this enumeration ; but the Samaritan and Septua- 
gint retain it. They were a very large tribe. They dwelt from 
“the land of Mizpeh under Mount Hermon,” which appears to 





P The sub-tribe of Hittites settled about Hebron were clearly Amorites, from the 
notice of Gen. xiv. Yet in Gen. xxiii., they are called ‘‘ children of Heth.” The 
Hivite wives of Esau are also called ‘‘ daughters of Heth.’’ Thus the Reubenites, 
s the Benjamites, would be equally called, in speaking generally, ‘‘children of 

srael.”’ 
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have been situated on the western flank of this great mountain, 
near the sources of the Jordan? (Gen. xxxiv. 2), extending their 
settlements southward as far as Shechem and Gibeon (Josh ix. 
17), along the ridge of high land which forms the watershed of 
Palestine. 

The GircasuHirtEs are merely named, in the Old Testament ; 
no indication of their locality is given. In Matt. viii. 28, the 
lands on the east side of lake Tiberias (the sea of Chinneroth) 
are called “the country of the Gergesenes.” The mountain 
ridge extending southward from Mount Hermon, and enclosing 
the northern and eastern side of the lake-region, appears to have 
separated them from the land of Bashan belonging to the Re- 
phaim. But they ultimately extended themselves in that land 
also. The parallel passage in Luke viii. 26, defines the scene of 
the miracle as “the country of the Gadarenes ;” and Gadara, 
on the river Hieromax, the chief river of Bashan, is quite beyond 
the Mosaic limits of the Canaanite territory. This extension of 
the Girgashites, therefore, like the Amorite settlements in Gilead 
and Heshbon, must be regarded as an encroachment by the 
Canaanites on lands originally and properly belonging to another 
nation. 

The Jesusites are only heard of—for the first time—under 
Joshua (Josh. x. 1 ; xv. 63), as in possession of Jerusalem ; but 
it is very doubtful whether that was originally Canaanite ground, 
being part of the land of the Rephaim. This branch of the 
Hittite stock appears to have been very recent at that time, and 
inconsiderable as to numbers and extension. 

All these Canaanite lands passed over by conquest to the 
power of Abraham’s descendants, as also did the domains of the 
Reraim mentioned with them. As for the Kenites, Keniz- 
zites, and KapMoniTEs, which open the list, the race of Abra- 
ham succeeded the original tenants in the more peaceable but 
not less sure way of gradual substitution. 

The Kenires, whose history will be given hereafter in its 
place, were a people whose lands afterwards formed part of the 
Edomite kingdom. Thus the fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham, in this respect, is very satisfactorily found. The 





@ Josh. xiii.; compare ver. 3 with ver. 8, and with Jud. iii. 3. This remark is 
important, because, generally, the Bible-maps place these Hivites on the other side 
of Hermon, in the land of Bashan. Unless the ‘‘ valley of Mizpeh” had been west 
of mount Hermon, Joshua’s army could not possibly have pursued the flying Ca- 
naanites thither, and “to the great Zidon,” in the same expedition. The descrip- 
tion in Jud. iii, 3, ‘the Hivites who dwelt in mount Lebanon, from mount Baal- 
hermon unto the entrance (or pass) of Hamath,” confirms this. Hermon, jim, 
“the separation,” divided the Canaanites from the Rephaim. 
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Kenizzites are unknown, as they are not mentioned again in 
sacred history. 

The land of the Kapmonrrtss, or “children of the East” 
(Job i. 8; Jud. vi. 3), seems an indefinite geographical term for 
as much as Abraham knew of the extensive pastoral plains, or 
wilderness of uncleared and uncultivated lands that border on 
the great Syrian and Arabian deserts. This tract is tenanted 
exclusively by nomads during the grazing season, but has no 
fixed habitations. As Abraham “ gave gifts to the sons of his 
concubines, and sent them into the east country” (Gen. xxv. 6), 
where they rapidly grew into a numerous and powerful body of 
independent and industrious nomads, we also recognize without 
difficulty the full accomplishment of the divine promise. 

Thus only the territory of the Rernarm remains to be de- 
fined, and its primeval occupants traced to their original stock, 
before we can see how completely, in this respect also, was the 
prophecy fulfilled,—when the posterity of the Father of the 
faithful extended their dominion “from the river of Mizraim to 
the great river, the river Euphrates.” 

The different tribes ascribed to the race called “the RE- 
PHAIM in the Pentateuch,” are ultimately referable to three 
great geographical divisions forming as many distinct states ; 
each state consisting of several minor provinces. 

Firstly : The Rephaim of the northern district beyond Jordan, 
the Zuzim, called by the Ammonites Zamzummim. The chief 
or royal tribe occupied the district of Bashan; the southern 
region of Argob was called Gilead by the Hebrews. The children 
of Ammon, who settled on the south-eastern border of the 
Zuzim, may be considered as part of this nation, but only poli- 
tically and by adoption. 

Secondly : The Rephaim of the western district—rHE cHIL- 
DREN oF “Anx’, (Anakim). These dwelt in the mountains of 
Judah and of Ephraim. The question whether they were the 
original possessors of the land they occupied, or whether—like 
the Philistines—they were only an intrusive race among the 
Canaanites, will be fully discussed hereafter in their history. 





* py. The orthography and etymology of this name are important. I here 
write the Roman equivalent of the Hebrew y with an accent over the ( to indicate a 
peculiar pronunciation, something between an a and an 0, like the a in fall, ball, &c., 
which seems to have been its original value, before the vowel-points changed it to a 
variety of other vowel-articulations, When initial or final in a word or syllable, this 
letter has a peculiar guttural force, which the Septuagint endeavour to render in 
Greek by a y or a x, and which I shall express by prefixing the sign of rough breath- 
ing, wherever, for etymological illustration, it becomes necessary to indicate this 
orthographic peculiarity in the proper names hereafter to be analyzed. 
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Thirdly: The Rephaim of the southern district beyond Jor- 
dan—THE CHILDREN oF Suertu (Shittim), whom the Moabites 
called Emim. In the subsequent account of this powerful state, 
I will explain the reasons for inferring that, besides the chief 
tribe, it comprehended also the Kenites of Petra and the Ama- 
lekites of Paran as kindred tribes. This people further included, 
among their political dependencies, the adopted colony of Moab, 
and a vast body of later settlers, Edomites and Midianites, who 
resided on their borders and were in close and friendly alliance 
with them. 

Finally, there is monumental evidence that all the land of 
AraM was under subjection to the Rephaim during the period 
comprehended in this history; Aram-Naharaim, or of the two 
rivers; Padan-Aram, or Aram of the plains; and the Horite 
district, or Aram of the mountains. By this preliminary sketch, 
some idea may be formed of the immense extension of power 
achieved by the ambitious race whose history we are about to 
trace ; in which the Egyptian records supply the political, reli- 
gious, and personal details that abundantly fill out the rapid 
but decided outline of their condition and destiny afforded by 
the patriarchal records of Moses. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Origin of the Rephaim. 


In the geographical classification of the Mizraimite families, 
we found the “ Pelishtim” mentioned as issued from the tribe 
named “ Casluhim” (Gen. x. 13). We will now examine how 
far this statement may assist us in identifying the original settle- 
ment of the parent tribe. 

In an account of the victories obtained by David and his 
brave kinsmen over certain Philistine champions noted for their 
gigantic stature, it is stated that they were sons of a certain 
Rapha of Gath, and brethren of the celebrated Goliath (2 Sam. 
xxi, 16—22). From this, it appears that a whole family bearing 
the generic name of Reruaim are pointedly included under the 
particular denomination of Philistines. 

This remarkable circumstance gives us a clue to the probable 
origin of all the Rapha race. Coupling it with the geographical 
position of the Philistines, with the part we subsequently see 
them bearing in the political movements of Palestine, and with 
the little we shall be able to recover concerning their local reli- 
gion,—all these, taken together, are indications pointing to the 
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conclusion that the primitive Philistines of Gerar and Beersheba 
themselves were only a junior branch of the powerful tribe of 
Rephaim called Anakim, whose lands were immediately con- 
tiguous to Pelesheth. 

Now the original affinity of the Philistines to the Mizraim 
of Egypt proper is placed beyond a doubt by their pedigree, as 
given by Moses. He states that “the Pelishtim came out of the 
Casluhim.” Accordingly, if the Philistines are to be considered 
Rephaim, from the qualification of the Philistine champions of 
Gath, it follows that all the other Rephaim are likewise Cas- 
luhim tribes; that this Mizraimite family, for whom we cannot 
find a place in Egypt itself, may claim to be the original stock 
out of which branched out in succession the Rephaim of Bashan, 
elder and royal tribe, and its junior scions, enumerated, accord- 
ing to their geographical divisions and tribe-subdivisions, in the 
preceding chapter. 

It may be urged against this hypothesis, that the qualifica- 
tion of Rephaim conferred by the sacred historian on the Phi- 
listine champions might be explained in another way, viz., they 
perhaps were only descendants of Anakim fugitives expelled by 
Joshua and Caleb from the mountains of Judah ; and they might 
thus have been Rephaim without being necessarily Philistines. 
But why then should they be called Philistines in this account? 
why is Goliath of Gath also invariably mentioned as “the Phi- 
listine?” If the particular tribe-name of men who attracted so 
much attention in their day, must be stated by the historian, as 
well as the generic name of Rapha, why the wrong one? If 
the specific name of Anakim—once so familiar an object of 
popular awe to the Hebrews, as to be held up by Moses (Deut. 
ii. 10, 11; ix. 1, 2) for an example of what the other lost Rapha 
tribes had been—was so thoroughly lost sight of in the time of 
David, when the race had disappeared, can we suppose that the 
generic and unfamiliar name of Rapha would be preferred by 
the Hebrew annalist to distinguish supposed Anakim champions? 

It seems much more natural to take the account as it stands, 
than to try to explain it away. The probability is much rather 
that the Philistine champions were called Rephaim, because the 
Philistines really were Rephaim by descent; and that, being the 
only people of this ancient race who retained their political 
standing in the days of Saul, they asserted the name as the 
ostensible ground of their bitter animosity against Israel, who 
had dispossessed their kindred, and now occupied their lands. 

But such a supposition, that these champions might be re- 
fugees of Anak, is altogether gratuitous. For it is nowhere 
said that the Anakim, when expelled from the mountains of 
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Judah, fled to Gath, Gaza, and Ashdod. The statement is, 
that “they were cut off from the mountains of Judah and 
Israel ;” that “there were none left” in the lands conquered by 
by Joshua ; that “only in Gath, Gaza, and Ashdod, some re- 
mained” (Josh. xi. 21, 22)—the lands which the Hebrews were 
not able to take; and the form of expression, “ some remained,” 
seems rather to imply the previous settlement of the children of 
Anak in those cities, than their subsequent flight into them. 
Now Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod, are among the five Canaanite 
cities of which the Philistines had become rulers in the time of 
Joshua, but which are geographically accounted to the Canaan- 
ites, their original possessors. 

The easiest inference seems therefore to be, that the Philis- 
tines were at first a sub-tribe and dependency of the children of 
Anak, and thus Rephaim by descent ; who, when they had grown 
sufficiently numerous and powerful, formed for themselves an 
independent settlement on the sea-coast at the expense of their 
weaker neighbours : that when Moses wrote, all the Mizraimite 
nations of Palestine were nearly exterminated, save this junior 
scion of the Casluhim parent stock, now in the ascendant ; and 
that, on this account, the historian specially records their ex- 
traction from that nearly extinct family, “‘ the Casluhim, out of 
whom came the Pelishtim,” so well known to the Hebrews since 
the days of Abraham and Isaac, and with whom their fathers 
had so long been on friendly terms. 

The very name of Reruaim, borne by this family of Miz- 
raimites, bears witness to an Egyptian origin. By referring it 
to the Hebrew or Canaanite homophonous root xn, it would be 
rather difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of it from its 
sense, “a healer,” as we can of the descriptive epithets Emim 
and Zamzummim applied by their Eberite neighbours of Moab 
and Ammon to the two eastern tribes of this great nation. The 
fact is, that the resemblance between the name Rapna and the 
Hebrew root xm rpa, is accidental, and therefore unmeaning. 
RPA is the purely Egyptian form of a very ancient word com- 
mon to all the Hamitic languages, and denoting a chief, prince, 
or superior. In the Hebrew dialect, this word occurs also, but 
with the vowel transposed, both in the name of Abraham’s royal 
ancestor, Arpa-Chasd teype, “the chief of the Chasdim,” and 
in the Hebrew radical yx, to take the lead, guide, etc., from 
whence are derived Aleph, the leader, first letter of the alphabet, 
and the title mx Allouph, leader, governor, by which the Edomite 
heads of families are distinguished in their pedigrees. 

The remarkable evidences in favour of the Mizraimite de- 
scent of the Rephaim, deducible from their local pantheon, will 
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be fully set forth when we enter on the separate account of each 
tribe. We shall then find how strikingly the fragmentary indi- 
cations of their worship which still survive, bear witness to the 
fact that what is common to the Rephaim and to the Mizraim 
of Egypt, in their religion, is fundamental to the system of both 
nations; what is different in both, has been engrafted from 
individual or foreign sources on the ancient and common 
foundation. 
F. C. 





MODERN JUDAISM. 


Sermons preached on Various Occasions at the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews. By the Rev. D. W. Marks, 
Minister of the Congregation. Published at the request of 
the Council of Founders. London: Groombridge and Sons, 
a.M. 5611—1851. 


A votumE of English sermons by a Jewish preacher is somewhat 
of a curiosity in theological literature, and we anticipate that 
many Christian readers will turn to the book with eager interest 
for the solution of questions which the mere title will suggest to 
them. What is the form of a Jewish sermon! What are their 
favourite topics? what the views which Jewish teachers are in 
the habit of enforcmg upon the attention of their hearers? What 
peculiarities of Jewish opinion may be gathered from them? 
And, above all, in what manner do they explain or speak of 
those points in which Christians are at issue with them ? 

These are questions which any Jewish sermons might excite. 
But Mr. Marks is the minister of that congregation of London 
Jews belonging to the imcreasing body at home and abroad who 
refuse to acknowledge the authority of the Talmud in matters 
of faith, and take their stand upon the sole and sufficient autho- 
rity of the Hebrew Scriptures. We have, therefore, here the fur- 
ther questions—in what this modern phase of Judaism differs from 
the more current and popular system; and how far it has suc- 
ceeded in bringing this religion into better conformity with the 
demands of the age, by shaking off the authority of the Talmudical 
traditions, by which the Jewish has so long been held in bond- 
age? Indeed, the author acknowledges, in his brief preface, that 
it was in some measure for the purpose of casting light on this 
matter that the volume has been put forth. 
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“ The ritual changes which have been introduced into our syna- 
gogue have, from various causes, led to misrepresentations concerning 
our opinions and practices; and in no simpler way can a denial be 
given to the unfounded statements which have been advanced, than 
by the publication of a number of discourses in which the doctrines 
uniformly urged upon the attention of the congregations are fully and 
plainly declared.”—>p. v. 


The opening discourse, which was delivered at the consecra- 
tion of this synagogue, enters somewhat fully into this sub- 
ject, in the way of explanation and vindication. The preacher 
here contends, that among the Jews the spirit of the law 
had been crushed or lost beneath the weight of “ unwholesome 
because unmeaning ceremonies ;” and those observances, by 
which duty to God was designed to be manifested, had been 
made to supersede the duty itself. Form came to be confounded 
with substance, and an infinity of ceremonies as the final aim 
of religion, “ receiving as secondary all that is moral, all that is 
spiritual, all that embraces the final salvation of man.” 


“Now since, in the progress of time, it has been the misfortune 
of our people to fall into this peculiar error, we, who purpose to rectify 
the evil, as far as it relates to religious worship, consider it a duty we 
owe to ourselves, and to our brethren at large, to declare, at the very 
outset of our career, that it is not a desire for innovation, not a want 
of respect for those institutions which our more immediate ancestors 
obeyed, but a paramount obligation, a deep sense of right which no- 
thing can weaken ; a conviction, resulting from long, cool, and serious 
reflection, that impels us to those measures which, in our inmost hearts, 
we consider the only means of arousing our brethren from that indiffer- 
ence to spiritual matters, into which they have unhappily sunk; and 
of preserving our sacred religion from the blight of infidelity, to say 
nothing of apostasy, which is making inroads amongst us.” 


The author next proceeds to state the views of this new school 
of Judaism on the all-important subject of the tradition known 
by the name of the Oral Law, and professedly contained in the 
Mishna and the Talmud. 


“We recognize in them a valuable aid for the elucidation of many 
passages in Scripture: we feel proud of them as a monument of the 
zeal and mental activity of our ancestors ; we hold it our duty to rever- 
ence the sayings of men, who, we are convinced, would have sacrificed 
their lives for the maintenance of that Law which God has vouchsafed 
to deliver unto us; but we must (as our conviction urges us) solemnly 
deny, that a belief in the divinity of the traditions contained in the 
Mishna, and the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, is of equal ob- 
ligation to the Israelite with the faith in the divinity of the Law of 
Moses. We know that these books are human compositions; and 
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though we are content to accept with reverence from our post-biblical 
ancestors advice and instruction, we cannot unconditionally accept their 
laws. For Israelites, there is but One immutable Law—the sacred 
volume of the Scriptures, commanded by God to be written down for 
the unerring guidance of his people until the end of time.” 


Mr. Marks reminds his hearers that in repelling attacks from 
without, the defenders of Judaism have invariably given up the 
point of considering the whole tenor of the Talmud as a work 
of a divine character, “as.a condition without which the defence 
of Judaism were impossible.” But he acutely argues that if 
this be a truth in controversy, “how can the authority of the 
Talmud be upheld for the purpose of justifying ritual observances, 
at variance with the commands of God, and the spirit of our 
own age and feelings, which are clung to with a tenacity worthy 
of a better cause, merely because they are found in the Talmud.” 

We are told that every attempt to give practical effect to the 
reforms, the necessity for which had been generally felt and 
acknowledged, was met by the allegation that no authority com- 
petent to judge in such matters, for the whole house of Israel 
existed. Our author admits that if the nation were still under 
the guidance of a legally constituted Sanhedrin, it would be the 
duty of every Jew to pay implicit obedience in practical matters 
to the head of that body for the time being. “ But that tribunal 
has ceased: for fifteen hundred years we have been without a 
visible head, and therefore there exists not a shadow of reason 
for upholding the authority of human decisions pronounced by 
men who are not the judges in our days,” (Deut. xvii. 9.) If 
we understand this rightly, the decisions pronounced before the 
functions of the Sanhedrim ceased are binding, but not those of 
later date; and this is entirely a larger concession to Talmudism 
than we were prepared for. However, our author argues that 
it is inevitably from the absence of the authority he indicates 
that every Jewish congregation must be authorized “to take 
such measures as shall bring the divine service into consonance 
with the will of the Almighty, as explained to us in the Law 
and the Prophets.” The cry that the unity of Israel would thus 
be disturbed, Mr. Marks meets by contending that, although 
the great principles of the Mosaic Law have been everywhere 
held the same; yet since those days no absolute similitude of 
outward observances has been maintained in Israel. This is 
shewn by a curious instance,— 


“ Polygamy is, at present, almost as heinous an offence in the eyes 
of the Jew, in this part of the world, as the crimes prohibited in the 
Decalogue ; and yet the Israelites of Syria and Egypt set at nought 
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the celebrated decision of Rabenu Gershon and a hundred Rabbins, 
without ever having been considered schismatic by the rest of Israel. 
So true is it, that no decrees, emanating in modern times from any 
authority whatever, have any binding force upon Israelites generally. 
Hence, then, the alternative of either taking the work of improving 
the mode of worship into our own hands, or of acquiescing in the con- 
tinuance of a state in which the decay of Judaism becomes every day 
more imminent.” 

He then proceeds :— 

“Not, then, to weaken, but to strengthen our faith; not to trespass 
against, but to consolidate the great principles of that law which our 
fathers tremblingly heard amidst the thunders of Sinai—this Syna- 
gogue has been established. Our unerring guide has been and will 
continue to be, the sacred volume of the Scriptures; by that alone 
have we endeavoured to regulate our principles. In matters relating 
to public worship, we desire to reject nothing that bears the stamp of 
antiquity, when that stamp is genuine, and in accordance with the 
revealed will of God; nor to condemn anything because it is new, 
provided the newness of the measure be consonant with the spirit of 
the religion given us by the Almighty through Moses; a religion so 
framed as to adapt itself to all our destinies, in all their various phases, 
whether politically glorious on the throne of David, or politically 
prostrate in the thraldom of dispersion.” 

Mr. Marks in proceeding clearly traces the evil which chills 
the heart of his nation, and renders necessary a vigorous stand 
for spiritual worship, to a lethargic indifference reaching close to 
the dark borders of infidelity. In this he remarkably confirms 
the statements which from time to time reach us from outside 
observers ; some of whom speak without any specially theological 
interest in their state. There is, for instance, the testimony 
of Mr. Mayhew, in his work on London Labour and the London 
Poor, from which also we incidentally gather the views with 
which the common mass of the poor regard this new movement. 
The fact thus and otherwise indicated, strongly shake the common 
notion that the Jews are, as a body, essentially a religious people 
after their own mode. Considering, for instance, the importance 
attached to the observances of the sabbath-day, we may be sur- 
prized to learn that very many of the lower sort of Jews, espe- 
cially those engaged in street traffic, rarely go to the synagogues 
on the sabbath, but spend most of the day in their favourite 
pursuit of gambling for small stakes. 

The boys of the same order are, it appears, greatly ignorant 
of their own religion, though replete with the prejudices of 
Judaism. A Jewish gentleman told Mr. Mayhew that “they 
were Jews by the accident of their birth, as others in the same 
way, with equal ignorance of their assumed faith, are Christians.” 
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One lad of this sort, who acknowledged that he did not go to 
the synagogue, though his father went “sometimes,” is said to 
have “ bristled up” when questioned as to what he knew respect- 
ing Joseph and other Old Testament worthies, and asked if the 
questioner wanted to make a Mushmet (convert) of him. In 
answer to other questions, the same lad says, “Pork! Ah! 
No, I never touched it; I’d as soon eat a cat; so would my 
father. No, Sir, I don’t think pork smells nice in a cook shop; * 
but some Jew boys, as I knows, thinks it does. I don’t know 
why it should’nt be eaten, only that it’s wrong to eat it. No, 
I never touched a ham sandwich, but other Jew boys have, and 
laughed at it, I know.” 

Further on Mr. Mayhew states that the synagogues are not 
well attended, the congregations being smaller in proportion to 
the population than those of the Church of England, “ Neither 
during the observance of the Jewish worship is there any special 
manifestation of the services being regarded as of a sacred and 
divinely ordained character. There is a buzzing talk among the 
attendants during the ceremony, and an absence of seriousness 
and attention. Some of the Jews, however, shew the greatest 
devotion, and the same may be said of the Jewesses, who sit 
apart in the synagogues.” Jews themselves acknowledge this 
evil. “It is shocking,” one said. Another remarked, “To attend 
the synagogue is looked upon too much as a matter of business; 
but perhaps there is the same spirit among some of the Christian 
churches.” 

In short, a large proportion of the Jews are, as might be 
expected, merely nominally such, with little knowledge of, or 
real feeling in, their religion. ‘The street-Jews,” especially, 
“including the majority of the more prosperous and most numer- 
ous class among them, the old-clothes men, are far from religious 
in feeling or well versed in their faith, and are perhaps in that 
respect on a level with the members of the Church of England ;— 
I say of the Church of England, because of that church the 
many who do not profess any religion are usually accounted 
members.” 

But it is time to return to Mr. Marks’s volume. 

He enumerates the léading circumstances which have in his 
judgment produced the indifference he deplores; and which is, 
as he allows, shamefully evinced in the public worship of Judaism, 
the lifelessness of which he laments. Among these is the general 
carelessness in regard to the religious training and character of 
females, in regard to whom “ certain customs, totally at variance 
with the habits and dispositions of an enlightened people, have 
been associated with our religious practices.” In fact, it seems 
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as if Mr. Marks meant to say, that religion was regarded as a 
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matter in the duties and privileges of which females had small 
personal interest or concern, or in which their position was alto- 
gether inferior. “It is true,” he adds, “that education has 
done much to-remedy this injustice; yet does its memory live 
in the indifference manifested for the religious instruction of 
females.” This indifference he reasonably regards as one of the 
most fruitful sources of the laxity in the Jewish religion which 
he so strongly rebukes. In the extreme length of the prayers, 
and in the blending with them of heterogeneous opinions, and 
metaphysical disquisitions, that can have no affinity with prayer, 
Mr. Marks finds another serious evil.’ An over-fondness for 
opinions of by-gone times, and a veneration for every opinion and 
custom that claims antiquity, have in his judgment been equally 
detrimental to the interests of Judaism. ‘To such length have 
these prejudices extended, that many institutions which sheer 
necessity and not choice, had led our fathers to adopt, have been 
rigidly adhered to in our times, although the causes that pro- 
duced them have long ceased to exist.” This is instanced in the 
several Chaldee compositions scattered through the Liturgy, 
originally introduced with the view of rendering the prayers in- 
telligible to those uninformed in the sacred Hebrew ; but retained 
now that the Chaldee has become obsolete, and the Hebrew far 
better understood. It might have struck Mr. Marks that his 
argument would hold good for the Liturgy being in English, 
for while all British-born Jews understand that language, it is 
by no means the case that all understand Hebrew. ‘The observ- 
ance of double festivals—a practice which originated before the 
astronomical computation of the calendar was introduced, is ano- 
ther of Mr. Mark’s instances; the unreasonable hour at which 
the morning service commences is another. And with the defi- 
ciency of pulpit instruction, he completes his list of “the prin- 
cipal causes which have depressed Judaism, and that have sepa- 
rated so many in Israel from their God.” 

To remedy these and other evils the West London Synagogue 
was founded ; and the preacher gives the following prospectus 
of the improvements designed, and actually carried into effect. 


“The time appointed for divine service is such as to enable the 
entire congregation, men, women, and children, to assemble prior to 
the commencement of prayer. The prayers will be read aloud by the 
minister only ; appropriate psalms and hymns will be chanted by the 
choir, and responses made by the congregation. The reading of the 
Law will not be interrupted by the wn, for as that institution has long 
lost its primary aim, the necessity for it no longer exists. Free-will 
offerings, unaccompanied by personal compliments, will be permitted 
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in the synagogue on the three festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles, as well as on such other days as occasions may require, 
after the book of the Law shall have been returned to the ark. It 
will be incumbent upon children of both sexes, connected with this 
synagogue, to be publicly confirmed in their faith at the age of thirteen 
years; the catechetical exercises joined with this important ceremony 
will embrace the whole of the principles of the Jewish faith. As 
prayer will be offered up in Hebrew only, and as it is indispensable 
that every Israelite should perfectly understand the supplications he 
addresses to the Supreme Being, I confidently hope that the sacred 
language will be generally cultivated by both sexes of this congrega- 
tion. The holy festivals will be celebrated on those days only, com- 
manded by God through our legislator Moses. The days commemora- 
tive of the great events of Jewish history will be duly observed.” 


The special importance of the introductory discourse has 
demanded more attention than any of the others will require. 
But before quitting the subject we may note that this “Syna- 
gogue of British Jews,” situate in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, is now the west end or fashionable synagogue, and counts 
the most aristocratic and best educated Jews among its congre- 
gation. The alterations here introduced are strongly protested 
against by the other Jews; and we have understood that the 
congregation has been excommunicated, although the excom- 
munication has not been followed by any stringent results. 

The sermons do not in form differ much from our own. 
There is always a text, which usually is given first, but is some- 
times preceded by an introduction. They all close with a prayer 
of some length; and the absence of the formal divisions to which 
we are accustomed—* the three heads and a conclusion” —give 
them the easy aspect of exhortations rather than of set discourses. 

Most of these sermons are of a simply practical character, and 
might with little if any alteration have been as well preached to 
a Christian as to a Jewish audience. These will not detain us. 

The eighth sermon is entitled, “The Doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul proved from the Hebrew Scriptures,” and it is 
an interesting and valuable discourse, gathering together much 
that has been overlooked as bearing on this subject. We admit 
the value of the evidence as collectively taken, although we ap- 
prehend that the meaning for which Mr. Marks contends has 
been somewhat too forcibly excruciated from some of the texts 
which he adduces; and believing that “life and immortality” 
were not brought to light very distinctly before our Lord came, 
for whom the office was reserved of making clearly known many 
high matters before but obscurely indicated, we are less interested 
than a modern Jew must be in finding this doctrine clearly sct 
forth in the Old Testament. We believe that it is there set forth 
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—we are sure it is to be found there; but by no means so dis- 
tinctly or so often as Mr. Marks would persuade himself. Still, 
if he has more than can be proved to bear on the subject, the 
collection of instances is valuable, as containing all that can be 
produced from the Old Testament as bearing on the subject— 
and, as we have hinted, something more. Still, in such a case a 
redundant collection of testimonies is better than a deficient one. 
This sermon is altogether highly instructive and interesting, and 
we give one specimen of its quality. 


“Let me now direct your attention, my hearers, to the passage 
‘he was gathered to his people,’ which occurs very often in the Penta- 
teuch, and which the learned Dr. Munk regards as one of the evidences 
of the belief entertained by the Israelites, from the earliest times, in a 
state of being beyond this life. It has been generally supposed, that 
‘to be gathered to one’s people,’ is an ordinary term which the sacred 
historian employs in order to convey the idea, that the person to whom 
it is applied lies buried in the place where the remains of the members 
of the same family are deposited. But whoever attentively considers 
all the passages of the Bible where this expression occurs, will find, 
says Dr. Munk, that being ‘ gathered to one’s ancestors,’ is expressly 
distinguished from the right of sepulture. Abraham is ‘ gathered unto 
his people ;’ but he is buried in the eave which he bought near Hebron, 
and where Sarah alone is interred. This is the first instance where 
the passage ‘to be gathered to one’s people’ is to be met with; and 
that it cannot mean, that Abraham’s bones reposed in the same cave 
with those of his fathers, is very clear, since the ancestors of the patri- 
arch were buried in Chaldea, and not in Canaan. The death of Jacob 
is related in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis in the following words ; 
vor be Foe rim moon be yon FO ya me myd apr bon And when Jacob 
had finished charging his sons, he gathered up his feet upon the bed, 
and he expired, and was gathered unto his people.’ It is equally cer- 
tain, that the phrase, ‘he was gathered unto his people,’ cannot refer 
to the burial of the patriarch; because we learn from the next chapter 
that he was embalmed, and that the Egyptians mourned for him 
seventy days: and it is only after these threescore and ten days of 
mourning are ended, that Joseph transports the remains of his father 
to Canaan, and inters them in the cave of Macpelah, where the ashes 
of Abraham and Isaac repose. When the inspired penman alludes to 
the actual burial of Jacob, he uses very different terms. He makes no 
mention then of the patriarch ‘being gathered to his people,’ but he 
simply employs the verb sp ‘to bury :’ yax me nap) Apr bo ‘And Jo- 
seph went up to bury his father.’ The very words addressed by Jacob 
on his death-bed to his sons, ‘max bx mx rap "oy dx AO 2x “Tam about 
to be gathered unto my people; bury me with my fathers,’ afford us 
sufficient evidence, that the speaker, as well as the persons addressed, 
understood the expression, ‘ being gathered to one’s people,’ in a sense 
totally different from that of being lodged within a tomb. 
nN 2 
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“But a stronger instance still may be advanced. The Israelites 
arrive at Mount Hor, near the borders of Edom, and immediately is 
issued the divine command, ‘ Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, 
for he shall not come into the land which I have given to the children 
of Israel. . . . Strip Aaron of his garments, and clothe in them Eleazar 
his son, ow mm ym And Aaron shall be gathered, and there he 
shall die.’ No member of his family lay buried on Mount Hor; and 
still Aaron is said to have been there ‘ gathered to his people.’ Agai 
Moses is charged to chastise severely the Midianites for having seduce 
the Israelites to follow the abominable practices of +wo ‘ya (‘ Baal 
Peor’); and this act accomplished, the legislator is told, ‘that he will 
be gathered unto his people.’ This passage certainly cannot mean, 
that Moses was to be gathered in the grave with any of his people. 
The Hebrew lawgiver died on Mount Abarim ; and the Scripture tes- 
tifies, ‘that no one ever knew of the place of his sepulchre;’ and still 
the term, ‘ to be gathered to his people,’ is here likewise employed. 

Sufficient instances have now been cited to prove, that yoy x 
is to be understood in a different sense from the rite of sepulture, and 
that the Hebrews in the times of Moses did entertain the belief in ano- 
ther state of existence, where spirit joined spirit after the death of the 
body.”—pp. 1083—106. 


In the sermon on “the Final Ingathering of Israel,” our 
author points out that the prophetic writings refer to two dis- 
tinct restorations or ingatherings of the Jewish people ; the one 
a return of the tribe of Judah from Babylonia after a captivity of 
seventy years, and the other “the final ingathering of every 
branch of the house of Judah, including the ten tribes which were 
carried away from Samaria by Shalmanezer of Assyria.”’ Asa 
rule for distinguishing the two, the preacher directs it to be 
borne in mind that the former is seldom referred to by the pro- 
phets, without mentioning the country where the Hebrews are 
exiled or the monarch who is to order their deliverance. But the 
prophecies which bear upon the final ingathering of the twelve 
tribes of Israel are, he tells us, very differently worded, and 
usually connect with this event the coming of the Messiah. From 
Isa. ii. 4, he deduces “ a very intelligible idea of the works of the 
Messiah.” It is that 


“ He is to re-establish the temple, gather in the captivity, annihi- 
late tyrannical force, secure the triumph of mind and dominion of love, 
and to bring into harmony all men as the equal children of one great 
Father. Agreeably to this prophecy, the universal recognition of the 
Messiah is not to depend upon accident, or the mere exertion of faith ; 
his own works are to be his credentials, and no mortal will be able to 
resist the acknowledgment of his Messianic character, when he shall 
have executed the task which has been appointed to him by the Scrip- 
tures.” —pp. 198, 199. 
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To this Messiah no divine character is allowed by the Jews. 
The title given to him in Jer. xxiii, 7, “the Lord our Righteous- 
ness,” has, we are told, led many persons to suppose that the 
Jews expect the Messiah to be a divine person. This, we are 
assured, is not the case, and Mr. Marks undertakes to explain 
the matter thus :— 


“The practised reader of the Hebrew Scriptures will be well aware, 
that when the sacred penman represents a great purpose of God as about 
to be accomplished, when an individual is indicated as being instru- 
mental in effecting it, and even when a sign is given to mark its fulfil- 
ment, the name of Jehovah is found appended to the person who is 
chosen to be the Lord’s instrument, or to the sensible sign which com- 
memorates the great deed that has been performed.”—pp. 200, 201. 


After further enlarging on the prophecies which refer to the 
final ingathering of Israel, the author thus sets forth the reason- 
ableness of the expectations which this people have founded on 
them :— 

“From what has been advanced, you will have perceived, my 
hearers, that the doctrine of the final ingathering of the Jewish people 
is clearly set forth in our holy Scriptures. You will also have learned 
that this event is not to be accomplished by the ordinary means adopted 
by mortals for colonising any particular district; but that it is to be 
effected by the wonder-working hand of the Lord. If the fulfilment of 
the prophecies concerning the restoration of Israel should appear to any 
of us, brethren, beyond the pale of possibility, we ought not to be un- 
mindful of the past history of our race. No one will question the fact, 
that the Israelites were enslaved by the Pharaohs, and afterwards freed 
from the yoke without a sword having been unsheathed, or a bow 
strung. To say nothing of the intervening period of Jewish history, 
comprising more than a thousand years, no one will seriously deny that 
Nebuchadnezzar carried into slavery a large Hebrew population, and 
that after the time which the Bible had fixed for the duration of the 
captivity, an edict was published and executed by Cyrus, setting free 
the Jewish slaves, and permitting them to return to Judea. We have 
every reason to suppose that the accomplishment of these events ap- 
peared no less impossible to our fathers, than the final ingathering of 
all the remnant of Israel seems to us, yet they were brought about by 
God’s infallible Providence. But, brethren, what is the entire history 
of the Abrahamic race, but a series of miracles? So wonderful indeed 
is the preservation of our people, that if we were to imagine a period— 
say for instance the close of the present century—when the house of 
Israel should lose every particle of their religious identity, and be no 
longer distinguished as at other times, it is next to certain that the 
men of the succeeding century would have great doubts, whether as a 
religious body the Jews had really survived the fall of Jerusalem, for 
the space of nineteen hundred years; and the argument advanced for 
entertaining the doubt would be, to a very great extent, a valid one, 
that the circumstance is contrary to general experience and to proba- 
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bility. We should therefore weigh well our words before we presume 
to set any limits to what is possible for the Almighty to accomplish for 
and through the Jewish people. Indeed the continued preservation of 
the house of Israel is in itself a great fact, and is well calculated to con- 
firm us in the belief that it is one of the means which the Lord has 
wisely ordered to the end prophesied in the passage of our text. Serip- 
ture plainly tells us ‘that God is not a man that he should lie, or the 
son of man that he should repent; but that what he says he will do, 
and what he speaks he will confirm.’ Now the Lord hath given his 
word to gather in the descendants of the holy patriarchs; and for the 
purpose of performing this promise, and of placing the Hebrews in a 
condition to be restored, his gracious providence has constantly hovered 
about them; and he has made even the persecutions which they have 
suffered, conduce to keep them distinct in their marriages, distinct in 
their ritual observances, distinct in the language which they employ 
for praise, and prayer, and supplication to the Most High, distinct in 
everything which relates to their spiritual concerns. In this sense 
(and in this only) the Jews of the present day are as much ‘a nation 
within a nation,’ as they were at any period of their history before their 
political nationality was annihilated.’”’"—pp. 203—205. 


To this he adds :— 


“Without a future restoration, our history would be perhaps one of 
the greatest incongruities ever presented to the consideration of man; 
without a future restoration the problem of the continued identity of 
the Hebrew people would be almost incapable of being solved ; without 
a restoration, we should have no connection with the past or with the 
future, but we should appear like a community which had been the 
sport of chance, and in regard to which Providence had no fixed de- 
sign. But entertaining a full belief in this doctrine, we are enabled to 
diseover why the Lord has so peculiarly dealt with our fathers and 
with us. A bright and glorious future opens to us, and we have a full 
view of the part which we are to fill in the closing scene of that great 
moral drama which the Jews have represented upon the broad theatre 
of the world. It teaches us that we are preserved for a time, when 
through our instrumentality or that of the Messiah who is to be born 
of our race, strife and contention for worldly advantages, and the ever- 
jarring discords arising from differences of religious belief are to cease; 
when the roar of the cannon will no longer be heard, and the sword 
will rust in its seabbard ; when harmony and love and brotherly kind- 
ness and sympathy will universally prevail; or to speak in the highly 
wrought language of Hebrew poetry, when ‘the wolf shall lie down 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall abide with the kid, the calf and 
the fattling and the young lion shall feed together, and the infant child 
shall lead them.’ We connect our restoration with the establishment 
&f the Messiah’s kingdom, when the Hebrews will be conducted by an 
Almighty hand to that spot of earth, made memorable as the cradle of 
revelation,—to that hallowed hill, from which ‘the Law’ and ‘the 
Word’ are to go forth unto all the nations of the globe. Now as it is 
the Lord’s declared will that the solid peace and happiness which he 
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has promised to mankind in ‘the latter days’ are to be accomplished 
through us, our minds, dear brethren, ought to be steadily directed to 
our vocation, present and prospective ; and we should so conduct our- 
selves towards God and man, as to be accounted worthy of the spiritual 
agency which the Arbiter of the universe has committed to the race of 
Abraham.””—pp. 205—207. 


This passage is very suggestive. It appears from it that the 
modern Jews—at least those of the new school to which Mr. 
Marks belongs—do not regard the restoration of the Jews as an 
era for the vulgar triumph and dominion of their race over the 
nations of the earth; but one in which, restored to their own 
land, they shall complete their appointed mission by becoming the 
messengers of peace and the dispensers of spiritual benefits to all 
the nations, who will then be admitted to all the high privileges 
of the seed of Abraham. This is certainly a different view of the 
Jewish expectations for the future, from those which we have been 
accustomed to entertain, and points to the breaking down of those 
high notions of exclusive privileges, which was formerly—and 
signally in the time of our Saviour—the great stumbling-block in 
their way. To those who are conversant with the subject, there 
is much matter for serious reflection in the view which the more 
enlightened Jews thus appear disposed to take of their ultimate 
vocation. The dry bones are shaking in the valley of vision. 

‘In these sermons there is little direct or indirect allusion to 
Christian doctrines. One of the most important has been noticed 
in the denial of a divine character to the Messiah ; and, through- 
out, there is of course a quiet assumption that the Messiah has 
not yet appeared. The sermon “on the Mercy of God and the 
Efficacy of true Repentance,” preached on the morning of the 
day of Atonement, is however rendered remarkable by a pointed 
rejection of the great central doctrine of the Christian faith, 
without which the religion of Jesus were but a name :— 

“In the doctrines and lessons bequeathed to us by Moses and the 
Prophets, we can discover nothing of the gloomy tenet which sprang 
up in later times, that God’s justice demands a particular satisfaction 
for sin, and exacts the full penalty in the form of a vicarious sacrifice. 
Agreeably to the teachings of the Scriptures, as they strike the Jewish 
mind, the only essential atonement which our beneficent and merciful 
Father requires for transgression, is repentance made manifest by un- 
conditional and immediate amendment. This atonement offered, we 
should hold it at variance with biblical doctrine to urge the necessity 
of punishment to satisfy the justice of God, since nothing can be plainer 
than the instruction set forth in the passage of the text (Jonah iv. 
10, 11), that the Lord withheld the rod of chastisement from falling 
on the people of Nineveh, because of the sincere repentance which they 
had made.”—pp. 315, 316. ' 
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With such views as these, it is not surprizing that there is an 
observable absence throughout the volume of such notices of 
sacrifices, or explanations of their nature and objects, as might be 
expected from a Jewish preacher, in whose religion sacrificial insti- 
tutions once occupied so prominent a place. There seems a general 
evasion of this subject, even when one might well calculate on 
its bemg produced. But for this there is very good reason. 

There is so much that is to a Christian reader curious and in- 
teresting in this volume, that we may safely recommend it to the 
attentive perusal of those who wish to contemplate Judaism in its 
most recent as well as most softened aspect. 





SCRIPTURE PARALLELISMS. 


Tue theory of Scripture Parallelism, particularly as unfolded by 
Bishop Jebb in his Sacred Literature, appears to be one of the 
most important aids ever furnished to the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, and to be destined ere long, when its principles have been 
more fully investigated, to throw an entirely new light on many 
portions of the sacred volume. When we consider that we are 
thus provided with a clue by which to trace the train of thought 
followed by the sacred writers, it seems extraordinary that so 
few followers should hitherto have been found to tread in the 
path so successfully opened up by Bishop Jebb. One reason 
suggested by a writer in a late number of this Journal (No. 
XI., p. 189), as having probably led some to feel less interested 
in the further application of the theory to the elucidation of 
Scripture, is that, “of the many examples adduced by Bishop 
Jebb, there is scarcely one in which it has been the means of 
eliciting a sense not known before.” Now, considering the im- 
mense variety of opinions thrown out by the host of commenta- 
tors on almost every passage of Scripture, this is a severe test 
by which to try the value of any theory of interpretation ; and 
it might be deemed a sufficient proof of its excellence if, amidst 
the perplexing multiplicity of conflicting opinions, it furnished 
a sure criterion for determining in many cases the true one. 
Still the theory in question has no need to fear the severe ordeal 
proposed: nay, I hesitate not to affirm that there are passages 
in Scripture, the true meaning of which cannot be eliminated 
without an accurate knowledge of the rules of parallelism: e.g. 
the distinction between Td ydpicwa and 7d Swpnya in Rom. v. 
15 and 16. 

In the following passage, John v. 19—30, the meaning, 
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which attention to the parallelistic arrangement compels us to 
give to our Saviour’s words in v. 17, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” will, I believe, be found to be different 
from what has occurred to any commentator, ancient or mo- 
dern, and to place our Lord’s reply to the Jews in an altogether 
new, beautiful, and consistent point of view. 


Joun v. 19—30. 


Verse. 
19 The Son can do nothing of himself, 
i But what he seeth the Father do: 
; For what things soever he doeth, 
Positive > ‘These also doeth the Son likewise. 


20 Es For the Father loveth the Son, 
And sheweth him all things that himself doeth ; 
b ; And he will shew him greater works than these, 
That ye may marvel. 


21 FOR as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them ; 
B , Even so the Son quickeneth whom he will : 

FOR the Father judgeth no man, 
But hath committed all judgment unto the Son: 


23 b That all men should honour the Son, 
Even as they honour the Father : 
e § He that honoureth not the Son, 
." U Honoureth not the Father which hath sent him. 


24 ( ¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
m He that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
Hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, 
But is passed from death unto life. 


25 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
a The hour is coming, and now is, 
When the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 


And they that hear shall live. 
26 FOR as the Father hath life in himself, 
So hath he given to the Son to have life in himself : 
27 . AND hath given him authority to execute judgment also, 


Because he is the Son of man. 


28 Marvel not at this : 
d For the hour is coming, 
In the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
And shall come forth : 


They that have done good, 
: ; 
L 


29 


Unto the resurrection of life : 
And they that have done evil, 
Unto the resurrection of damnation. 





30 Negative I can of mine own self do nothing : 
Positive As I hear, I judge : 
A And my judgment is just : 
Because I seek not mine own will, 
But the will of the Father which hath sent me. 





| 
| 
| 
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The occasion which gave rise to the weighty discourse of our 
Saviour, of which this forms a part, was his having healed an 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda on the sabbath-day ; on 
which the rulers of the Jews accused him of breaking the 
sabbath. Christ’s reply to this accusation, according to the view 
suggested by the parallelistic arrangement which follows, is most 
conclusive and unanswerable. “ My Father [it is that] worketh 
hitherto [in all that I do], and I work.” The work of healing 
which you censure is not mine, but my Father’s. If therefore 
you find fault with me, you find fault with my Father. 

The interpretation usually put upon these words by all com- 
mentators so far as I am aware, is, that “as the Father had 
not ceased to work in carrying on the great operations of nature 
and providence, even on the sabbath-day, so the Son was au- 
thorized to perform works of mercy and goodness on the same 
day, without being justly chargeable with any breach of the 
Sabbath.” ‘The other interpretation, however, needs but to be 
mentioned to commend itself at once as the true one; and, did 
any doubt remain, it would be dispelled by observing its exact 
coincidence with the idea to which such prominence is given in 
the subsequent Introverted Parallelism, or Epanodos,* (v. 19— 
30,) by placing it first and last. The leading proposition, with 
which the Epanodos opens, is (v. 19), “The Son can do nothing 
of himself, but what he seeth the Father do ;” which is equiva- 
lent to “ My Father worketh hitherto [in all my works], and 
[in concert with him] I work :” and the conclusion from the 
whole reasoning in the close of the Epanodos (v. 30) runs in the 
same terms. “TI can of mine own self do nothing,” that is, in- 
consistent with my Father’s will. My work of healing therefore 
on the sabbath-day, so far from being a violation of God’s holy 
sabbath, is, on the contrary, a work of my Father’s and an 
attestation to my divine mission. 

Let us now trace the course of thought as pointed out to us 
by the parallelistic arrangement. 

Our Lord, instead of softening the enmity of the Jews by 
his first reply, had given them still deeper offence by the terms 





a “ The Epanodos is literally a going back ; speaking first to the second of two 
subjects proposed ; or, if the subjects be more than two, resuming them precisely 
in the inverted order ; speaking first to the last, and last to the first. The rationale 
of this artifice in composition may be thus explained. Two pair of terms or pro- 
positions, containing two important, but not equally important notions, are to be so 
distributed as to bring out the sense in the strongest and most impressive manner; 
now, this result will be best attained by commencing and concluding with the notion 
to which prominence is to be given; and by placing in the centre the less important 
netion, or that which, from the scope of the argument, is to be kept subordinate.” 
—Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 335. 
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which he employed. By calling God “my Father,” instead of 
“our Father,” he had evidently implied that God was, in a pecu- 
liar sense,’ his Father, thus, as they accused him, “ making him- 
self equal with God.” So far from denying the justice of this 
inference, he reasserts it in the most emphatic manner, affirm- 
ing, with the strongest asseverations,’ that there was the most 
entire union, both of purpose and of agency, between the Father 
and himself. This he does, first negatively (v.19, “The Son 


can do nothing of himself, but,’ &c.) by denying the possibility. 


of his performing any self-willed act, which was not at the same 
time the Father’s act; and secondly, positively (“For what 
things soever he doeth, these,” &c.) by asserting that every 
power which the Father possessed, the Son possessed. The 
negative assertion is intended to remove the objections of the 
Jews, as if any act of Christ’s, such as the healing the lame man 
on the sabbath, could be inconsistent with the mind of the 
Father, and a breach of his commandment: while the positive 
view is intended to elevate their minds, if possible, to an appre- 
hension of the majesty of his person and office, and the honour 
and obedience due to him as the alone Mediator and Saviour. 

These two topics accordingly are taken up, but in inverse 
order, and enlarged upon in the two central members of the 
Introverted Parallelism, B and 53 ; the first of which, B, di- 
rects the attention chiefly to the person of Christ; the second, 
33, more to the Jews themselves,‘ to warn them of the awful 
responsibility under which they were now laid by his appearance 
in the midst of them,’ and the momentous consequences which 
would result to themselves from their acceptance or rejection of 
him. 


B. As regards me. 


I have said, (a, 2nd distich, “What things soever the 
Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” Now (v. 20) 





» Tha tépa lécov eXexe Tov Oeov. John v. 18. 
¢ ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 
4 Compare a similar division in John vi. 39, 40, 
Verse 39. ‘‘ And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, 
[viz., with regard to my conduct, } 
‘* That of all which he hath given me, 
**] should lose nothing, 
“‘ But should raise it up again at the last day.’ 
Verse 40.“ And this is the will of him that sent me, 
(viz., with regard to your conduct towards me, | 
‘‘ That every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him [and 
none else] 
‘* May have everlasting life ; 
‘* And I will raise him up at the last day.”’ 









i 
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this arises from the perfect unity between me and my Father, 
and his love to me, which leads him to communicate to me, even 
in my mediatorial capacity, every power. Not only, therefore, 
has he imparted to me the power of performing such miracles 
as those you have heretofore witnessed, but he will manifest to 
me still greater ; even his own two highest and most distinguish- 
ing prerogatives: the power (v. 21,) lst. of imparting life (spi- 
ritual as well as bodily,) and 2ndly, of judging, or deciding the 
destinies of all mankind, (both here and hereafter, according as 
they believe or not on me.) And the object, he concludes, 
(. 23) for which the Father had communicated to him all this 

ignity and authority was, that the same honour might be paid 
to him through whom the Father revealed himself, as to the 
Father himself. Whosoever, therefore did not pay him this 
honour, resisted the will of the Father, and did not honour him, 
however much he pretended it. This was in answer to the 
Jews, who pretended to be so jealous of the honour due to 
God, as to be indignant at our Saviour in any way trenching 
upon it, or pretending to claim an equality of honour and power 
with God. 

This leads him naturally to the second part of his subject, 
viz., the duty of the Jews to believe on him, and the momen- 
tous consequences which were dependent upon their acceptance 
or rejection of his claims. 


JB. As regards you. 


I have ended by saying negatively, “ He that honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.” I 
now say affirmatively, “ He that heareth my word,” and so evi- 
dences his belief in him that sent me, can alone be saved. On 
this is suspended your doom as to the two all-important points 
which I have mentioned, life and judgment. 

V. 25. Now, I conjure yov’ to reflect, is the accepted time. 
Hear me, and your souls shall live, though dead in trespasses 
and sins: for the time is at hand, on the completion of my work, 
nay is already begun, when the spiritually dead (and as a pledge 





¢ Compare John iii. 18, ‘‘ He that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God.”’ 

It will be observed that verses 23 and 24 are so connected as to form a transi- 
tion between the two stanzas B and B. In verse 23 Jesus had said, ‘‘ He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.’’ This propo- 
sition is again taken up in the beginning of verse 24, with th» difference only that it 
is now expressed affirmatively instead of negatively, ‘‘ He that heareth my word, and 
(so) believeth on him that sent me,’’ &c., which is equivalent to, ‘‘ He that honoureth 
the Son, and (thereby) honoureth the Father,” &c, 

f “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 
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and emblem thereof, some of the naturally dead) shall hear my 
voice and live. 

V. 26 and 27. For again I would repeat (see v. 21 and 22) 
as the main point on which I would have all your thoughts to 
centre? :—To the Son the Father directs you as the one to 
whom are committed by him the sovereign powers of creation 
and of judgment—life now, and deliverance from all fear of judg- 
ment already : (see v. 24.) 

V. 28, 29. Which need excite no astonishment in you, when 
I farther assure you that the final resurrection to life and judg- 
ment of all are intrusted to me. 

V. 80. I sum up, therefore, this part of my subject as I 


t 
Ist. (negatively). “I can of mine own self do nothing,” 
that is, without the co-operation of my father. Therefore the 
miracle which I have performed, so far from being, as you un- 
justly allege, a breach of God’s holy Sabbath, is on the contrary 
a work of the Father’s as well as of mine, and thus a proof of 
the truth of my pretensions. 

2ndly, (positively.) If you reject it and me, then when I 
claim the high prerogative of the Father to judge you for your 
unbelief, I do but what the Father has already done. As I 
before said (v. 19, 2nd distich.) “For what things soever 
the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise :” so now I 
say with peculiar application to you, “As I hear, [from the 
Father] I judge”—and as my work of healing on the Sabbath 
day was just, unless you will impugn the works of the Father 
himself, so “ my judgment” of you “is just” also: because I 
pursue no private ends of my own, but act in entire accordance 
with the commission intrusted to me by my Father. 

Having thus seen the structure and connexion of the whole 
Introverted Parallelism, let us next advert to the arrangement 
of its parts, which will be found to be constructed with equal 
oe and care. 

and J8 are themselves each Introverted Parallelisms. 

First let us examine B. 

The two distichs of v. 20 correspond to the two distichs 
of v. 23 respectively, a to a, and b to 4, while the two central 
verses, 2] and 22, mutually correspond". 

Tn verses 20 and 23 (especially in a and a,) we find one of 
those profound harmonies, which exist not so much in any paral- 





9 Marked out by these verses being the central lines in each stanza. 

4 Observe the two co-ordinate reasons introduced by For in each verse. See 
Jebb, 375—387. So also in verses 26 and 27 ; only that here the second For is 
exchanged for And. 
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lelism of words as of thoughts. In both distichs a and a, the 
subordination of the Son to the Father in one respect, as medi- 
ator and man, is prominently brought forward. It is the Father 
that sheweth him all things (a), that has sent him as his ambas- 
sador to men (a). Still in both cases, in what the Father shews 
to the Son, and in the treatment wherewith men receive him 
whom he has sent, our Saviour impresses earnestly upon his 
hearers that the Father identifies himself so completely with him 
that the Son could truly say, “ All thine are mine, (= a), and 
mine are thine,” (= a). Not only in good but in evil, the love 
and sympathy of the Father towards the Son are entire. Every 
good that he himself possesses, he imparts to the Son (a) : every 
dishonour that is offered to the Son, he counts as done to him- 
self (a). 

The other two distichs, b and J, correspond in both, ex- 
pressing the end which the Father has in view in the gifts which 
he imparts to the Son; in order, if possible, to overpower their 
minds with believing admiration, and honour of the Son—“ that 
ye may marvel””’—“ ¢hat all men should honour the Son.” 

In 18 the correspondences are so obvious as to require little 
remark. Verses 24 and 25 are parallel to verses 28 and 29. 
On the all-powerful voice of the Son of God depend everlasting 
life and judgment: verses 24 and 25, in this world: verses 22 
and 29, in the world to come. 

c and ¢ are thus connected. Everlasting life and escape 
from judgment depend upon the conduct of individuals : 

c)—on their believing, or not believing on the Son of God. 

c)—on their consequent works. 


Ind and d, the last three lines of each quatrain answer 
almost verbally to each other. 
Line 2. “'The hour is coming.” 
» 9 “The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God,” 
» 4 “And shall be quickened thereby.” 


We are thus led to observe that in the first lines of each, 
the reiterated earnestness of Jesus’ exhortations (“ Verily, verily, 
I say unto yow”) corresponds with the “marvelling” unbelief 





# The words in the original are {ya yuérs Oavuante. This is one of the few 
outstanding instances still quoted as a proof of the supposed ecbatic use of iva, 
‘* so that ye shall marvel.’’ That it here retains, however, its usual ¢elic use ‘in 
order that’’ is proved not only by the far nobler signification thus given to our 
Saviour’s words, but by the parallelism, which requires that the same meaning 
should be attached to the word in verse 20 as in the corresponding distich of 
verse 23, ‘va mavtes Timor Tov Wor. 
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which he discerned growing in their hearts, on their hearing 
such lofty claims preferred by so lowly an individual’. 

The two central quatrains of stanzas B and j8 are extremely 
similar, verses 26 and 27 being almost a repetition of verses 21 
and 22. Both stanzas, it will be observed, are divided into 
three parts ; and here it may be as well to remark, for the bene- 
fit of the student of parallelism, one of the principal relations 
of the number Three, or the Ternary division, by far the most 
common in Scripture. It forms a perfect whole, consisting of a 
Beginning, Middle, and End, or, as the parts are usually deno- 
minated in compositions of any length, the Introduction, the 
Main Subject, or Body of the Discourse, and the Conclusion. 

The first division will be found to have always something of 
an initiatory, introductory, preparatory character: the middle 
term or division marks the medium or means through which the 
final issue or conclusion is reached—the connecting link which 
stands midway between the beginning and the end, uniting the 
first steps with the last, the premises with the conclusion, &c. : 
while the third division marks the end to which the initiatory 
steps tend, and in which they terminate. Thus in the ternary 
division of B, the first quatrain, v. 20, indicates the great 





J In accordance with the principles of the Gradational Parallelism, we may ob- 
serve a regular gradation or advance in the meaning in the last stanzas, above the 
first to which they correspond, both in B and in B. 

In B, the two parts of verse 23 rise above the two corresponding parts of verse 
20. \ 


a) Not only does the Father shew the Son all things, and impart to him every 
power that he himself possesses ; but 

a) even that which is the highest aim that he proposes to himself in all that he 
does—his own glory and honour—he desires to communicate in full measure to the 


n. 

In b) ‘‘ that ye may marvel ” is heightened in 4) into ‘‘ that al/ men should honour 
the Son,’”’ &c., and ‘‘ marvel’’ in b) into divine “ honour ”’ in b). 

In the two parts of the central quatrain, a similar advance is perceptible in verse 
22 above verse 21. ‘* Raising up the dead and quickening them”’ is the initiatory 
act in the great work of man’s redemption; ‘‘ judgment ”’ is the final act, which 
shall fix his everlasting fate. 

In 38, the advance is equally evident from the present partial resurrection and 
judgment in verses 24 and 25, to the final and universal in verses 28 and 29. In 
order, if possible, to awaken the minds of his hearers to belief in him as the Saviour 
from spiritual death and judgment in this world, Jesus assures them that he was in- 
vested with what they regarded as the greatest work of divine omnipotence and glory, 
the power of raising all men to life at the last day, and judging an assembled world. 
It is what logicians term an argument a@ majori ad minus. 

The advance too from faith to works is observable in verse 29 as compared with 
verse 24, and the appropriate place and character of each are briefly but distinctly 
indicated. Faith must begin the believer’s life and introduce the great change (c) : 
but it will avail nothing unless followed and proved to be genuine by works, since 
by these the eternal state of each will be decided at the last day (c). 
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Source from whose love all things are communicated to the Son, 
while the third, v. 23, as evidently marks the end for which 
these are communicated, viz., that equal honour should be paid 
to the Son as to the Father. But verses 21, 22, contain what 
forms the ‘grand central point of the whole, the means through 
which the end designed is to be attained, viz., that the Son of 
God is in actual possession and in sovereign exercise‘, even as 
mediator, of the powers of Creator and Judge of all. 

His possession of these exclusively divine prerogatives is, in 
short, the main point on which our Saviour desires the thoughts 
of his hearers to be centred in both departments of his argu- 
ment; in B as the convincing proof the justice of his claims 
to equal powers and honour with the Father himself; in {8 as 
the argument of all others best calculated to arouse his unbe- 
lieving countrymen to the danger of longer resisting him, in 
whose hands were the issues of life and of death. In the three- 
fold division of the latter stanza (j8), the introductory character 
of the resurrection and judgment of the first division, verses 
24, 25, as compared with the final resurrection and judgment in 
verses 28, 29, has already been noticed. 

Still, closely resembling each other as are the central qua- 
trains of both B and {8, the variations in each are most signifi- 
cant, and admirably adapted to the peculiar object of each 
stanza. In verses 21 and 22, which are intended to draw the 
attention more directly to Christ himself, the points more pro- 
minently insisted upon are such as are calculated to elevate our 
ideas of the dignity of his person, and the sovereignty of his 
attributes. ven as the Father doeth, so doeth the Son, “ quick- 
ening whom he will.” Not the Father, but he, shall be the im- 
mediate judge of all. 

But in verses 26 and 27, where it is his more immediate de- 
sign to direct the attention of his hearers to their duty towards 
him, and to lead them from acknowledged premises to the in- 
tended conclusion, he dwells more upon the derivation of his 
prerogatives from his Father, that they might be alarmed by the 
thought that if they “heard not his word” they were showing 
a disregard of “him that sent” him. (Compare v. 24. “ As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself: and hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment, &c.” And though in human form, which had been the 
reason of their opposing him on this occasion, and accusing him 
of blasphemy, “ because that he, being man, made himself equal 
with God,” he on the contrary assures them that the very rea- 








k “ The Son quickeneth whom he will.’’ 
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son why the Father had committed those powers to him as 
mediator was, that he had humbled himself to become “the 
Son of man,” and to be made in all things like his brethren, 
since thus alone could he redeem man’s fallen nature, become a 
merciful and sympathizing High Priest, and a confessedly im- 
partial Judge. 

_ Lastly, we remark that there is a deviation from the regular 
form of the Epanodos in v. 30. Taken as a whole, indeed, this 
verse is parallel to v.19; but the separate propositions in each 
do not follow the usual arrangement, 1, 2: 2, 1, but are placed 
1, 2:1, 2, or, in the present case, instead of Negative, Positive : 
Positive, Negative, the two last are like the first, Negative, 
Positive. The reason of this is evident. Had the discourse 
ended at v. 30, and our Lord’s reply been only apologetical, in- 
tended principally to repel the objections of the Jews, he would 
have concluded as he began, with the negative proposition, “I 
can of mine own self do nothing” (unauthorized by my Father.) 
Our Saviour’s design, however, was not merely defensive but ag- 
gressive, directed to convict the Jews of their great guilt in 
rejecting his claims. As he was, therefore, now about to leave 
the negative side of the argument, (= “Jam not guilty,”’) and 
inthe remainder of his discourse (31—47) to insist rather on the 
positive (= “ But ye are guilty”), he reverses with propriety the 
usual order of the propositions, summing up in a single sentence 
the defence of himself, “ I can of mine own self do nothing,” and 
placing last, and in order to draw attention more particularly to 
them, dwelling, throughout the rest of the verse, on the proofs 
which he is now about to adduce of his right to pass judgment 
on their unbelief, and of the justice of his sentence. 

Though I fear I may have already exhausted the reader’s 
patience by the minuteness of my criticisms on this instance of 
the Introverted Parallelism, or Epanodos, I cannot refrain from 
trespassing a little longer upon it, and availing myself of the 
opportunity which this passage offers of rebutting the charge 
against Parallelism of its inutility in eliciting the true meaning 
of Scripture, and of exemplifying the great importance, for the 
correct interpretation of the sacred volume, of the Epanodos in 
concentrating the attention upon the leading point of the argu- 
ment, by placing it first and last. 

We have already seen that the true meaning of our Saviour’s 
first brief reply to the objection of his adversaries, which had 
escaped all. the commentators (v. 17, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work”) is immediately elicited by attention to 
the equivalent words with which the Epanodos, in his more ex- 
panded answer, begins and ends, verses 19 and 30. In like 
VOL. I.—NO. 1. ) 
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manner, the true meaning of the words, with which the second 
part of the discourse, in which he goes on to adduce in judg- 
ment the testimony for himself and against his opposers, begins, 
“If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true,” (v. 31,) 
will, I think, be found to have been equally misapprehended., 
Comparing these words with the preceding, “ J can of mine own 
self’ do nothing,” i.e. apart from the Father, a new light is 
immediately thrown upon the succeeding proposition, “If J™ 
bear witness of myself that is, apart from my Father, “my 
witness is not true.” Neither in my works, nor in my words, 
Christ evidently means to say, do I stand alone"? “I can of 
mine own self do nothing,” without the Father’s doing it at the 
same time. So “if I bear witness of myself” without the 
Father’s bearing witness of me at the same time, believe me 
not’: “my witness is not true.” But I am notalone’: “ there 
is another that beareth witness of me,” even my Father. 

In this verse, as usually interpreted, our Lord is represented 
as condescending to reason with the Jews on their own prin- 
ciples, and for argument’s sake to admit that his testimony in 
his own behalf was not to be accepted, on the ground that no 
man is a sufficient witness in his own case, from the inherent 
untruthfulness of human nature. Nothing, I conceive, could be 
more entirely at variance with the whole scope of our Saviour’s 
reasoning in what follows, the great object of which is to enforce 
upon the Jews the truth, indispensable for their acceptance of 
him as the Son of God, that the Divine alone can testify of the 
Divine. “TI receive not testimony from man,” (v. 34.) To faci- 
litate your faith in me 1 indeed refer you to John (verses 38— 
35,) whom, for a time at least, you regarded as a messenger 
from God, and who bare witness to me.” Nevertheless John, 
as John—as a mere man—can never convince you of my divine 
nature and office. “ Flesh and blood cannot reveal my true 
glory unto you, but my Father which is in heaven,” (Mat. xvi. 
17. Unless you recognize the voice of God as speaking through 
John, you can never overcome your carnal prejudices against 
me, so as truly to believe that in my human form “ dwells the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” No—God alone can testify 
of God. Ye must “all be taught of God,” John vi. 45. “No 





& yw .. .dm’ Ewavriv. 

m yw, emphatically. 

« Compare John xiv. 10, ‘‘ Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me? ¢he words that I speak unto you, I speak not of mysel/f; but the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 

o Compare John x. 37, ‘If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.” 
P See John viii. 16. 
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man can come to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, 
draw him,” John vi. 44. “I have greater witness than that of 
John,” John v. 36); more direct and immediate evidence of 
God’s having spoken. The divine works which you behold, are 
my testimony. They are my Father’s witness to me; they are 
my witness to myself’, as being performed by the conjoint 
power of the Father and of the Son. , 

“T have greater witness than that of John: 

For the works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
The same works that I’ do, 

Bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” 

John v. 36. 

Compare with this— 

“ My Father worketh hitherto, [in these works, | 

And J work.” 

I bear witness in them to myself, by the almighty power and 
sovereign authority with whicli, as the Son of God, you have 
heard me, in my own name, command the evil spirits to go 
forth, and they obeyed; and say unto the leper, “J will*: be 
thou cleansed.” “If I bear witness of myself,’ apart from 
God, and as a mere man ; if my work of healing the impotent 
man were a human work, as your position of holding it a breach 
of God’s law would require you in consistency to maintain, then, 
indeed, my witness that I am equal to God were not true. But 
if on the contrary this work, like all that I have hitherto‘ per- 
formed, is beyond question a work of divine power, then, as 
unquestionably, my witness is true. It is coincident with the 
Father’s: it is no human testimony, “for I receive not testi- 
mony from man :” “TI stand not alone,” John viii. 16. “There 
is another that beareth witness of me,” even my Father. 

Regarded as a concession on the part of Jesus, this verse 
would be equivalent to a virtual surrender of the very point to 
be proved, which was that he was equal with God. It would 
have been descending from the lofty position which he had taken 
up, and to which he wished to raise the minds of his hearers, 
that they must listen to him with the same reverence, and pay 
tohim the same honour as to the Father himself. It repre- 
sents our Saviour as reasoning inconclusively. “ Let it be 
granted that I am but a man, as you suppose, and that therefore 





4 Compare John viii. 18, ‘‘ J am one that bear witness of myself, and the Fa- 
ther that sent me beareth witness of me.”’ 

* Tis emphatical in the original, @ éyd woud. 

s Whereas Moses’ miracles were always prefaced, “‘ and the Lord spake unto 
Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod,” &c., Exod. vii. 19. 
t Ewe apto, John v. 17. 
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my witness with regard to myself is not to be accepted : still I 
will prove to you, even on this supposition, that J am God, pos- 
sessed of his very highest attributes.” Our Lord’s argument, 
there seems to be no question, must have been the very reverse. 
“T must bear witness to myself, if I am ever to convince you 
that I am the Son of God. Unless I bear witness to myself by 
works displaying a power, a wisdom, and a goodness, equal to 
those of the Father, you cannot and ought not to believe me.” 
“Tf, indeed, I bear witness to myself” as a mere man without 
performing works equal to those of the Father, such as alone 
could prove that he was at the same time bearing witness to me, 
‘my witness would not be true:’ but as, without doubt, my 
works can proceed from God alone, my witness is true.” 

This verse is thus brought into perfect accordance with ch. 
vii. 14, “Though I bear witness of myself, my witness is true,” 
and there will be not even the semblance of contradiction be- 
tween them. 

In ch. v. 31, the proposition is stated hypothetically, “If I 
bear witness of myself ” apart from the Father, then indeed 
“my witness is not true.” But the Father does bear evidence 
along with me, my works being indubitably works of divine 
power, and therefore my witness is true. 

In ch. viii. 14, the proposition is stated directly, “ Though I 
bear witness of myself yet my witness is true:” for (however 
little you recognize my divine origin, as proceeding from, and 
again about to return to, the Father) “I know whence I come 
and whither I go.” You regard me as a man, and you object 
that no man’s testimony is to be accepted in his own favour. 
Should this be granted in the case of man, still the very oppo- 
site as I before argued with you, is the truth with regard to God. 
God alone can testify of God. My witness of myself is true, 
because I am God’s Son who came forth from the bosom of the 
Father, and return to his bosom. “If I bear witness of my- 
self” alone without the Father, then indeed my witness is not 
true : but “I am not alone, but I, and the Father that sent me.” 
Now, in your law it is written that the testimony of even two 
men, (av@pwrwv) is true and valid, and though divine testimony 
is not to be restricted to the same rules, even this double testi- 
mony I can adduce to my divinity. ‘Iam one that bear wit- 
_ of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness 
of me.” 

In ch. viii. there is no recall, on the part of our Lord, as 





« The words in the Greek are exactly the same as in chap. v. 31, though our 
translators have here used ‘‘ record ’’ instead of ‘‘ witness.’’ 
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generally supposed, of any concession that he had made to the 
Jews for the sake of argument. Both parties maintain their 
original position. The Jews still obstinately persist in looking 
on Jesus as a mere man, and in closing their eyes wilfully on 
the manifestation of divine perfections which he was continually 
exhibiting ; while our Lord is still anxiously endeavouring, as 
frequently throughout the intermediate chapters, to impress on 
their minds, that “ spiritual things are only spiritually to be 
discerned,” and that instead of listening to their own carnal 
reasonings, they should humbly ask of God himself to teach 
them (John vi. 45), and to give them willing minds to “do his 
will, that they might know of Jesus’ doctrine whether it were of 
God, or whether he spake of himself’ John vii. 17. 
J. F. 

Edinburgh. 





QUERIED TEXTS.—No. 1. 


1 Tim. v. 11—13. 
‘But the younger widows refuse; for when (otav) they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ, (kataotpnviacwort Tod Xpiotod) they will marry (yametv 


S€Aoverv), having damnation, because they have cast off their first faith. And withal 
they learn to be idle, wandering about from house to house; and not only idle, but 
tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not.” 


DissatisF1eD with the interpretation ordinarily given to the 
expression “to wax wanton against Christ,’ (as though nothing 
more was meant by it than that these widows would he guilty of 
wantonness, and that wantonness was offensive to Christ; or 
nothing more than that they would grow weary against Christ of 
the services to which they had been appointed, or weary of the 
restraints of Christianity in general; and equally dissatisfied 
with that ordinarily attached to the expression étav, “when” 
(as though all that was designed thereby was simply to indicate 
the tempus quo; i.e., to declare that when they had waxed 
wanton, then they would marry)—I would suggest that we 
understand the “when” of these verses in the sense of even 
when, (a sense which it often bears,) and the phrase “to marry, 
when they have beyun to wax wanton against Christ,’ as deno- 
ting that so for the most part did these younger widows desire 
to remarry, that “ even when their wantonness or love had refer- 
ence to men that were unbelievers, even then they married.” 

The most appropriate translation of the word éray (when) 
considered as a particle of time, is of course a simple when. 
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But being not unfrequently employed to denote not so much 
the time when, as the circumstances under which a thing is done, 
(as in Luke xvii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 10; James i. 2, &c.) especially 
if those circumstances be such as to warrant the expectation of 
a result different from that which actually takes place, I would 
here understand it not as a particle of time, but as a particle of 
circumstance. 

Our English when is often similarly used. For the reader's 
satisfaction I subjoin a few instances in proof.’ 

The expression “‘ theyavill marry,” as it stands in the original 
Greek, is in thorough consistency with this interpretation— 
the original being, not as the translation might lead us to sup- 
pose, the future yapjoover (they will marry), but the present 
ryapuew SéXovar (they will to marry). A present tense being the 
tense employed, the expression “they will,” in the sense of 
“ they desire,’ seems intended therefore not so much to inform 
us as to what they would hereafter do, as to assert with refer- 
ence to what had been already done by them, that so bent were 
they upon remarriage, so deaf to all remonstrance, so reckless 
of appearances, so regardless of duty, that even when, or even 
though, they waxed wanton against Christ, even then they mar- 
ried. It speaks of the future only by implication. The ambi- 
guousness of our English translation of this expression has no 
existence in the Greek. 

For this reason then, if for no other, even when, or even 
though, would seem to be greatly preferable to the common 
translation “when,” in order that the translation may ade- 
quately express the disposedness, and readiness, and eagerness, 
to remarry, which actually had been manifested, and which in 
the Greek is so clearly expressed by the use of the verb Sédoveu. 

Various commentators have thought it not improbable in- 
deed, that some of the widows referred to may “perhaps” have 





a “ When, (i. e., even when ) there is nothing from without to disturb, a secret 
poison operates within.’”’—Blair’s Sermons, Serm. XXII. 

‘When the human condition appears most depressed, the feelings of men, 
through a gracious appointment of Providence, adjust themselves thereto.” —Jbid. 

‘‘ Every man may recollect instances of fondness and dislike which have forced 
themselves upon him; of a disposition to court some and avoid others, when he 
could assign no reason for the preference.’””—Johnson, Rambler, No. 160. : 

“ He not only did not suppress this club at its beginning, but he encouraged it 
in every part of its progress ; when Jacobin clubs under the very same or similar 
titles were making such dreadful havoc in a country not thirty miles from the coast 
of England, and when every motive of moral prudence called for the discouragement 
of such societies. When its proceedings had caused very serious alarm, he publicly 
treated these apprehensions with the greatest asperity and ridicule, and condemned 
and vilified in the most insulting and outrageous terms the proclamation issued on 
that occasion.’’—Burke, Works, vol. iv., p. 153. 
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remarried as supposed.’ But I cannot find that any of them 
recognize in the expression that “when (even when) they waxed 
wanton against Christ they married,” an. express assertion of 
the fact—and yet if it be not there asserted that they did so 
marry, the supposition that they did so, however probable it 
may be as a mere conjecture, is a supposition without proof. 
The proof, the actual proof, of their so marrying, if to be found 
anywhere, must be found in the very words of the charge itself 
—in the charge that “when (even when) they waxed wanton 
against Christ, they married ;” for if not to be found there, it 
is not to be found at all. 

Others, proceeding upon the supposition that the widows in 
question were under some sort of an engagement not to remarry, 
(in order that the church might have the full benefit of their 
services during the whole of the remainder of their term of 
life.) think it most likely that the sin of these widows in refer- 
ence to marriage was not so much that they had married unbe- 
lievers, as that they had dared to marry a second time at all. 
But the supposition, they did so bind themselves, is wholly 
conjectural, and is anything but probable. Nor is it probable 
that they would be expected or required so to do: nor probable 
that they should even so much as intend to remain unmarried. 
If the very apostles regarded themselves as free to marry (1 Cor. 
ix. 5), notwithstanding their more numerous and more impor- 
tant avocations, surely it would neither have been considerate, 
nor humane, nor Christian-like, to have expected of these young 
widows that they, in the prime of life, should continue single, 
and forego marital protection and support, merely in order that 
they might be able to give to the church the full complement of 
their minor and less important services. It might have been 
desirable upon many accounts that the widows to be selected 
should be such as were likely to remain unmarried. The words, 
“Refuse them, because they will marry—marry even when they 
have begun to wax wanton against Christ,’ imply as much. 
Probabilities, however, are wholly against the supposition of 
promise, or vow, or stipulation of any kind whatever. The 
expression, their “first faith,’ has indeed been insisted on 





“When they grow wanton, (though such a disposition be directly against the 
laws of Christ,) they will marry; and perhaps to husbands who are strangers to 
Christianity” —Doddridge in /oc. 

_ “Waxing wanton against Christ, i.e., growing weary of Christ and of his service 
in the church, they will marry,—perhaps to infidels,—for they who are sons of the 
Dorn will not easily give way to match with persons so devoted.””—Mant and 


“They might perhaps be tempted to apostatize from the faith by marrying 
heathens, which seems to have becn the case with some.—Scott in loc. 
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as giving some countenance to the opinion. But the ordi- 
nary interpretation of this phrase, which regards it as having 
reference to their faith as Christians rather than to any violated 
vow binding them never again to marry, appears to be the most 
natural interpretation. As the “first love” (Rev. ii. 4) of the 
Apocalyptic church at Ephesus was clearly their love to Christ, 
so is it most reasonable to conclude that the “first faith” of 
these widows is to be understood as denoting their faith in Christ. 
To violate a given pledge or promise may, it is true, be expressed 
in Greek by the phrase, aSeréwv tiv wictw (violare fidem) ; but 
such a promise would scarcely be called a wpwrn tiotis. The 
added epithet, tv mpwrny (their first), seems to compel us 
therefore to receive the common interpretation of this expression 
as correct. It has been further urged that in a preceding verse 
(verse 9) it is directed that such widows only should be chosen 
as had been the “wife of one man.” Inasmuch however as the 
church had not yet begun to forbid either to remarry or to 
marry (vide Rom. vii. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 39), nothing more appears 
to have been meant by this direction than that they should be 
such as during the life-time of their husband or husbands, had 
lived with thosé husbands throughout chastely and honourably ; 
it being desirable for the credit of Christianity that none should 
be elected to honourable office in the church, who had not, at 
least since their profession of Christianity, maintained an ho- 
nourable character. 

It is well known that divorces followed by remarriage were 
common in these days both amongst Jews and Gentiles; but 
perhaps it is not so well known, or not so well remembered, 
that it was almost as common for the wife, upon light or insuffi- 
cient grounds, to divorce or to leave her husband, and to be 
married to another, as for the husband to divorce the wife. 
For proofs, see Whitby and Lightfoot. Our Lord himself refers 
to these female divorces (Mark x. 12), as does also St. Paul 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, 13). By “the wife of one man,” therefore, 
must have been meant, not the wife who, her first husband 
having died, had never had a second, but the wife who had 
never had a second during the lifetime of her first. 

But not only do the common interpretations of the passage 
under consideration (whether the phrase, “to wax wanton 
against Christ,” be understood as meaning simply to wax wan- 
ton, or whether as meaning to grow weary of the duties to which 
they had been appointed, or whether to grow weary of Christ 
and of the restraints of Christianity in general, or whether as 
denoting a desire to remarry in spite of an engagement to the 
contrary), appear to give an unsustained and weak meaning to 
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the phrase, “to wax wanton against Christ ;” but they leave us 
also without any explanation at all, or without any satisfactory 
explanation of the precise force of the expression “ when,” the 
grand difficulty of the passage—and the right interpretation of 
which is, I believe, the key to the right interpretation of the 
whole. 

If the interpretation above suggested be correct, it would, 
it is true, have been easy for the apostle to have expressed 
the sentiment supposed with greater clearness. Instead of say- 
ing of these widows that they would wax wanton “ against 
Christ,” he might, for instance, have said that they would wax 
wanton “towards an unbeliever.’ But the latter expression, 
though it would have been less ambiguous, would also have been 
less Pauline. In Pauline phraseology, to marry a believer, is 
to narry “in Christ,” or to marry “in the Lord.” (1 Cor. vii. 
39.) If then, in Pauline phraseology, to marry a believer is to 
marry ‘in Christ’ or ‘in the Lord,’ to marry an unbeliever must 
be to marry ‘ against Christ ;) and to wax wanton towards an 
unbeliever ‘to wax wanton against Christ. The fact, that so 
to speak of such marriages is agreeable to the style and manner 
of the apostle, taken in connection with the fact that the érav 
(when) may be, and often is, employed in the sense of even 
when, will, it is humbly hoped, be considered as conclusive. 

Upon these grounds then, I cannot but believe that the 
widows referred to were to be refused, not simply because they 
would wax wanton, nor simply because they would grow weary 
of the duties assigned to them, nor simply because they would 
remarry, but because such for the most part was the wanton- 
ness of widows of the class referred to (i. e., of younger widows,) 
or such, for the most part, their desire to remarry, that even 
when the wantonness of their desire had reference to men that 
were unbelievers, even then they married. 

Of wantonness, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
they may have been guilty or they may not. Probably they 
were not, at least, not guilty of known and open wantonness. 
Their conduct may have been spoken of as wantonness, (a word 
of great latitude of meaning,) simply and solely that their dis- 
posedness and readiness to remarry as they did, might, by a 
strong term, be the more severely censured. Had they been 
guilty of wantonness in the sense in which we commonly un- 
derstand the word, their wantonness, if known, would of itself 
have been a sufficient reason why they should be refused, whe- 
ther they consummated that wantonness by marrying with 
heathen men, or not. But whether guilty of actual wanton- 
ness or not, yet considering the idolatry and licentiousness of 
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heathenism, and the purity and spirituality demanded by Chris- 
tianity, it is clear that in uniting themselves to heathen hus. 
bands they were guilty of gross sin. What Christian woman 
would choose to place herself by marriage under the authority 
of any man that was a heathen, unless she had already, at least 
in heart, renounced the Christianity which she had hitherto 
professed? ‘ How,” asks Tertullian, “can the wife serve two 
masters?—~the Lord and a husband, that husband being a 
heathen. After whatever fashion she may pay her duties to 
her husband, the Lord she cannot satisfy, while she hath at 
her side a servant of the devil.’—Jn Uxorem, lib. ii., c. 3. 

One cannot but wonder indeed that these remarriages should 
have been so frequent as to render it necessary for the credit 
of Christianity, that so stringent a rule should be given as 
that the younger widows should all of them, without exception, 
be refused. But although the charge against these “ younger 
widows” is expressed in general terms, it by no means follows 
that all of them, nor yet that the majority of them, had waxed 
thus wanton against Christ; nor does it follow that St. Paul 
expected that all would.“ A very few instances would have been 
quite sufficient to justify the direction, “The younger (i.e., all 
younger) widows refuse.” The credit of Christianity demanded 
that none should be appointed to the discharge of prominent 
and special duties but such as might be depended on with con- 
fidence. If “to wax wanton against Christ,” or to be “idle, 
wandering about from house to house, tattlers also and busy- 
bodies, speaking things which they ought not,” (verse 13), was 
an evil peculiarly incident to the age of these younger widows, 
it was amply sufficient to justify the general charge, and con- 
stituted a sufficient reason why, as a general rule, no widow 
should “be taken into the number who was under threescore 
years old.” It is quite possible, moreover, that the Christianity 
of a great majority of the widows referred to (of those of them, 
at least, who were the widows of Christian husbands) was merely 
nominal. Their Christianity may have been adopted rather 
from a regard to the convictions of their husbands than from 
any personal or heartfelt convictions of their own. The Chris- 
tianity of such, their husbands dying, would of course be dis- 
carded without difficulty. Such would have but little hesitation 
in waxing wanton against Christ, and such would have as little 
in marrying against Christ. 

In the above remarks not any notice whatsoever has been 





¢ ““Oray (Ste tv), i.e. when, with the accessory idea of uncertainty ; i. q. when- 
soever, if ever, in case that, so often as.’” Robinson (Edw.) Lexicon, sub. voc. 
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taken of the words éyoveas xpiva, partly because I am not pre- 
pared to sit in judgment on these widows, and partly because 
it is immaterial to the suggested interpretation of the other 
phrases of the verse whether we translate «pia “damnation,” 
or whether “condemnation.” I am however very much disposed 
to believe that the phrase employed is wisely and designedly 
indefinite. 
British Museum. K. 





ON THE EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA. 


Ar the last meeting of the General Assembly (May last) of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. Charles of Kirkowan (late of Calcutta) 
mentioned, when moving the adoption of the report on India 
Missions, in stating the circumstances of the conversion of the 
Koolin Brahmin at Calcutta, that “the convert had two wives, 
and it was an important question for the Assembly to settle 
how the missionaries were to deal with such a case;” and he 
suggested “that a statement of the circumstances should be 
drawn up and submitted to the Professors of Divinity and 
Church History at the University seats in order that it might 
be seen whether their researches enabled them to throw any 
light on the question,” which was agreed to. “ Another point,” 
Dr. Charles also said, “ to be considered was, that on the bap- 
tism of a Hindoo, his wife, according to their religion and usage, 
became a widow; and it was a question whether in such a case 
he was entitled to ally himself to another.” 

Any one at all interested in the evangelization of India must 
admit that these difficulties ought to be removed, and that it 
becomes every Christian to assist in doing so, seeing that they 
are of such a nature as to hinder the propagation among the 
heathen of the Christian religion “by whomsoever preached.” 
With this object in view, the writer of the present article would 
request the reader’s attention to the following considerations. 
First, Does the Christian religion (or the law of nature) forbid 
polygamy or does it not? If it does, one of the difficulties is 
removed, for then the convert must put away one of his wives ; 
if, however, it does not forbid polygamy, then the convert can 
retain his wives till death. Second, Are the Old and New 
Testaments to be considered as containing the fundamental 
truths, doctrines, etc., of the only true religion fit for fallen 
man? If they are, then all other truths, doctrines, etc., by 
whatever religion maintained, must give way to the only true 
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religion contained in the Old and New Testaments; and con- 
sequently the second difficulty is also removed, as the convert 
cannot ally himself to another wife, his present one being still 
living, although it is against “the religion and usage’ of his 
ancestors. If, on the other hand, the Old and New Testaments 
do not contain the truths, doctrines, etc., of the only true reli- 
gion, then our missionaries are not entitled to hinder the con- 
vert from marrying again. 

1. Does the Christian religion forbid polygamy ? In all 
Christian countries, polygamy is universally prohibited, although 
allowed by all the religions which have prevailed in Asia. 
There is not, however, in the Scriptures, an express law upon 
the subject. Yet polygamy must be considered as opposed 
to the law of nature; and although it is true that Augustin 
and other Fathers, along with Grotius (De Ju. bell. ac pac. 
lib. ii.) maintain the contrary, still with Lord Kames we hold 
“that polygamy is a gross infringement of that law,” for as 
he has well said in his Sketches (vol. i. s. 6.), “The equal 
number of males and females is a clear indication that Pro- 
vidence intends every man to be confined to one wife, and 
every woman to one husband.” Now, “If,” says Paley, (Moral 
Philosophy, ». iii.) “to one man be allowed an exclusive right to 
five or more women, four or more men must be deprived of the 
exclusive possession of any.” Some writers have, however, de- 
nied this equality of the human species, e. g., Montesquieu and 
Bruce ; the former represents the number of females born in 
Asia to be greatly superior to that of the other sex; the latter 
says that there is not an equality in Syria and Arabia: but the 
best informed travellers deny the reality of this supposed in- 
equality. Seeing then that polygamy is against the law of 
nature, are we justified in concluding that it is also against the 
law of God? We are; for although we have not an express 
command, yet it appears to be forbidden in the Mosaic law, 
Levit. xviii. 18, “ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister 
(or as it is rendered in the margin “one wife to another’), to 
vex her, beside the other in ‘her life time.’ Commentators 
differ as to the exact meaning of this verse ; Bishop Patrick, 
Clarke, Scott, Henry, and Denham (in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art 
$ Marriage’ ”), understand it as meaning, “no man was to take 
two sisters as Jacob had formerly done ; ” but Matthew Poole 
and Dwight understand it as “ the taking of one wife to another 
in her lifetime ;” the former says, ‘“ The sense rather is, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take one woman to another,” else here were a tauto- 
logy of verse 16; and lest he should vex her, is also more likely 
to happen from marrying a stranger than a sister,” (Annota- 
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tions). With this rendering we are inclined to agree. But it 
is in the nineteenth chapter of Matthew that we find the 
strongest argument against polygamy, “‘ Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the beginning, made them male and 
female” (dpcev cat OAAv, a male and a female). “For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife ; and they two shall be one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder,” etc. We have 
here a complete argument against polygamy ; for besides Christ’s 
authority, if in the beginning the Almighty created no more 
than a single pair, one of each sex, a male and a female; and if 
ever since, as we have already seen, both sexes are to be con- 
sidered as nearly equal in number; then taking for granted 
that every male has a right to marry, it follows that polygamy 
cannot but be considered as opposed both to the law of God 
and to the law of nature; for where there is an equality, it is’ 
clear that no one can lawfully deprive others of their birthright 
by having more wives than one. This then being the case, it is 
evident that no missionary of the Gospel can allow any convert 
to possess two wives, as it is most decidedly forbidden by the 
religion which he professes. It may be asked, however, If the 
convert must put away one of his wives, which of them is he to 
consider as his lawful wife, seeing that both have equal claims? 
This we admit is a difficulty, as the missionary must insist on 
the convert possessing only one wife; for should he allow him 
to have two then he admits that the Christian religion allows 
polygamy, which we have skewn is not the case. When, how- 
ever, we remember that the loss of caste, of all calamities the 
most dreadful that can befall a Hindoo, generally arises from 
abandonment of the established religion, we will at once see 
that the difficulty is one which can (if ever) very rarely occur. 
For what is loss of caste? Let the Rev. William Arthur, Wes- 
leyan missionary, answer,—“ According to a competent witness, 
a Hindoo, by losing his caste, is bereft of friends and relations, 
and often of wife and children, who will rather forsake him than 
share in his miserable lot,’ (Mission to the Mysore). Now if 
this is the case, we are pretty sure that one of the wives has by 
this time forsaken the Brahmin, as we cannot possibly conceive 
of a heathen Hindoo doing otherwise. For it is not likely that 
both of the women are willing for his sake to sink into “ the 
infamous tribe of the Pariah ;” (another evil to be endured by 
those who lose caste, or in other words, change their religion) 
willing for his sake to be made to feel that their step defiles a 
room, that their touch infects the purest wares, and that they 
carry in their own body, no matter how clean, “a cursed incur- 
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able filthiness, which fills with disgust all who have proper 
human sentiments.” But are we not wrong in supposing that 
one of the wives only has forsaken the Brahmin? Ought we 
not to say both, seeing that, according to Dr. Charles, “on the 
baptism of a Hindoo, his wife, according to their religion and 
usage, became a widow? Surely if this be true, the converted 
Brahmin is free from both of his wives, if they are unconverted. 
We say “unconverted,” for if they were converted, the mis- 
sionaries could have little difficulty in making one of them agree 
to separate. 

2. Let us now proceed to consider the question, Is the 
Christian religion to.be considered as the only true religion fit 
for fallen man? The answer to this question is most decidedly 
in the affirmative. Those then who are employed in propa- 
gating it, must not permit its doctrines to unite, so to speak, 
with any other religion. They must never on any account 
preach another gospel than that of “Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified ;” no compromise with superstition or idolatry; no sur- 
render to the philosophy of the East ; no permission to kneel to 
the Almighty and at the same time to sacrifice to Juggernaut. 
It may be said, however, that this is utterly impossible, that if 
we do not make some allowance for the prejudices of the people, 
their love of display, their great attachment to the religion of 
their forefathers, &c., we cannot expect the Christian religion 
to gain a footing in the beautiful regions of the East. Can it not? 
History, civil as well as sacred, declares that it has progressed and 
triumphed over religions far more powerful and far more fas- 
cinating than thai of Brahma.- It never sacrificed incense on 
the altar of a Jupiter or a Juno; it never permitted its true 
worshippers to rely for salvation on the “ divine Plato,” along 
with “the man Jesus ;” it never allowed a Grecian or a Roman 
convert to observe any of the rites of the national worship. And 
why was this war against “the religion and usage” of their 
ancestors carried on? Just because Christianity is from its 
very nature a proselyting religion; it claims the exclusive pos- 
session of the truth, and denounces as criminal every other 
mode of worship. In consequence of this, instead of suffering 
defeat, it triumphed in the rude hut of the Indian (see Neander’s 
Church History), as well as in the “ palace of the Czsar’s :” 
everywhere, north, east, and west, the Gospel of Christ subdued 
the polytheism of surrounding nations ; where there was a Chris- 
tian church, there the temples were forsaken, and the markets 
overstocked with cattle, as few sacrifices were offered. Let then 
the Christian missionaries of the present day take courage. 
Their prospects are far more encouraging than those enjoyed by 
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the primitive church; there is no hostile government, no cruel 
decree, no patronizing of the national religion (for Lord Dal- 
housie has abolished the grant to Juggernaut). Why then 
should he talk of compromise and expediency, why Phe should 
he ask, “Can a heathen convert marry again, seeing that his 
wife is considered a widow?” Does he, in his preaching or 
teaching, leave out the command, “ He that putteth away his 
wife, and marries another, committeth adultery,” simply because 
it does not agree with the national worship? As long as his 
wife (for he, now a Christian, must consider her as such) is 
alive, he cannot marry again without committing adultery. If 
Christian missionaries and Christian churches desire to propa- 
gate the Gospel, they must remember that “the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” is to be considered as 
their only standard, and that “there must be no garbling of 
that which is entire, no darkening of that which is luminous, no 
softening down of that which is authoritative or severe,” to 
please any human system. But we must now conclude our im- 
perfect remarks on the evangelization of India; we are of 
opinion, however, that those difficulties which we have just 
considered are scarcely of such a nature as to require the con- 
sideration of the Professors of Divinity and Church History in 
the Universities of Scotland ! P.S. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Dear Sir,—lI beg through the medium of your pages to express to 
Dr. Tregelles, how highly I appreciate the courtesy with which he has 
replied to my remarks on the plan of his forthcoming Greek Testament, 
and the critical principles enunciated in his Prospectus. 

I am glad to find that he distinctly recognizes the right of “ inter- 
nal goodness” to a place among the criteria for determining the true 
reading of a passage. 

I am still doubtful, however, whether we are altogether at one 
as to the precise place to be assigned to it. Dr. Tregelles says that 
“internal goodness must never be allowed to prevail, in opposition 
to evidence*.” Now, if by this is meant that we ought never to 
admit any reading into the text on the ground of mere conjecture, I 
perfectly agree with him; I can even conceive of a case where internal 
evidence, combined with the discrepancy of the mss., might almost 
demonstrate the existence of an error, and where the true reading 
might be indicated with something approaching to certainty by the 
context. But if none of the authorities exhibited the reading thus 
suggested, I should not think myself warranted in adopting it, and 
that for two reasons: first, because there would still remain at least 
the possibility of my being mistaken ; secondly, and chiefly, because if 
the principle of conjectural emendation were once admitted into sacred 
criticism, there is no saying where it would stop, and no calculating 
the disastrous consequences which might ensue. 

But if, on the other hand, he means to say, that internal goodness 
can never be of sufficient weight to authenticate the reading of a mi- 
nority of the mss. and versions, I must beg leave to express my dis- 
sent from such a proposition. I cannot but regard internal goodness as 
entitled to higher consideration than that of a mere make-weight thrown 
in to turn the scales, when the documentary proofs on both sides are 
nearly equal. If the mss. could be compared to the witnesses in a 
court of justice, each testifying to what he himself has seen and heard, 
—in other words, if all the transcribers had copied from the same 
exemplar, and that exemplar consisted of the very autographs them-’ 
selves, the business of determining the true reading where the copies 
were at variance would be little more than a process of simple addition 
and subtraction, due regard being always had to the accuracy and 
honesty of the copyists. But where the text of the mss. we pos- 
sess has been derived through a number of intermediate transcriptions, 
and consequently exposed to many chances of error, the internal evi- 
dence assumes an importance, as compared with the external, in enabling 
us to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit, which would not 
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otherwise belong to it. The situation of the critic then resembles 
that of a jury (if you will allow the supposition,) listening to ac- 
counts of a transaction, not from the lips of the immediate witnesses 
themselves, but of parties whom these accounts have reached after hav- 
ing passed through several hands; in which case the jury, I should 
imagine, would often feel themselves justified in taking that version of 
the story which seemed most consistent with itself, without much defe- 
rence to the mere number of those who vouched for it. In short, I 
believe that the multitude are not always right in this, any more than 
in other matters ; that traditional readings have gained currency as 
well as traditional ree ypc both of which Dr. Tregelles has 
himself furnished us with an example, of the one in Matt. i. 18, and of 
the other in 2 Tim. iv. 1); and the internal goodness is the touchstone 
by which we are to detect the one, just as the careful study of the ori- 
ginal is the means of unmasking the other. 

Reference has been made to Griesbach, and Dr. Tregelles reminds 
me “that he denied most strenuously that any reading ought to be 
adopted on the ground of its internal goodness, unless, indeed, it were 
supported by at least some ancient testimony.” True; every body at 
all conversant with the subject knows how extremely jealous that illus- 
trious critic was of inserting any reading in the text without sufficient 
authority : but after expressing a very decided opinion on this point, 
he goes on to say—“ but the more internal marks of goodness any lec- 
tion has, the fewer external proofs are required to support it. It may, 
therefore happen that a reading may possess so many and so manifest 
criteria of goodness, that it will be sufficiently supported by two witnesses, 
if these belong to different classes’, or even one (Prolegom.) Thus in 
the case of Acts xii. 24, alluded to by Dr. Tregelles, had only one 
good ms. exhibited the reading ¢f ‘Iep., such is the force of the evi- 
dence furnished by the preceding and following context, that I should 
have considered it sufficient to have set aside the testimony of all the 
rest, and should have felt thankful to a watchful Providence, which 
amidst so general a departure from the integrity of the text, had pre- 
served the true reading by means of this document. 

Such are the views which I entertain of the importance to be at- 
tached to internal goodness as an aid in critical investigations. Great 
judgment and caution, as Dr. Tregelles justly observes, are requisite in 
order to our making a right use of it in practice; and care must be 
taken to do justice to both branches of evidence. 

In regard to the passage which I selected for illustration in my for- 
mer letter, (Rom. v. 1.) I see that I have unduly magnified the docu- 
mentary proofs in favour of the common reading, by overlooking the 
fact (mentioned by Dr. Tregelles in his review of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament,) that the mss. F. and G. are transcripts of the same ex- 
emplar, and consequently entitled to only one voice in the matter. It 
should be remembered, however, that we have in this case two witnesses 





6 Referring to his System of Recensions. 
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instead of one for the reading of the mss. from which both are de- 
rived; and although, in consequence of their habitually confounding 
the letters Q and O, (a very common mistake among transcribers, and 
one very easily fallen into) little reliance could be placed on their single 
testimony, the suspicion of their having done so in the present instance 
is greatly diminished by their concurrence. I do not think much 
weight is to be attached to the testimony of the Latin translations that 
accompany many Greek mss. besides habeamus in this case is the very 
term employed in the Vulgate. 

Dr. Tregelles speaks of Chrysostom as ignorant of any such read- 
ing as €xouev. We have evidence, however, of its being known long 
before his day, if we can trust the fidelity of Tertullian in his quotation 
of the passage :—“' Monet (Apostolus) justificatos ex fide Christi, non 
ex lege pacem ad Deum habere.” (Adv. Marc. v. 13); upon which 
citation his annotator, Pamellius, remarks—in his verbis legit auctor 
€xouev HABEAMUS, pro eo quod alii éywuev HABEAMUS. 

But if I have unwittingly overstated the external evidence, Dr. 
Tregelles has still more understated, or rather misrepresented (with 
equal good faith, I doubt not,) the force and bearing of the internal. 
It was with no ordinary interest and curiosity that I turned to this 
part of his reply ; for I felt that if a consistent and well-grounded exe- 
gesis of the reading ¢ywyev could be given, the difficulties in the way 
of receiving it as the genuine reading would be almost wholly removed. 
Instead of this, however, my first emotion on perusing his explanation 
was that of wonder, which was soon succeeded by that of disappoint- 
ment. He considers the term in question as an example of that usage 
of the subjunctive mood (referring to Mr. Green’s Grammar of the 
New Testament Dialect,) “ which is called its deliberative sense, when 
it is equivalent to the English auxiliary, ought ;” and translates thus, 
—‘“ having been justified by faith, we ought to have peace with God,” 
understanding, as of course in consistency he must, the expression 
—“ peace with God” of the conscious feeling. 

That obligation should be denoted by the subjunctive mood in a 
principal sentence was a sufficiently startling announcement; but that 
such a sense should be conveyed by the deliberative, or as it is some- 
times styled, the dubitative subjunctive was little better than a contra- 
diction in terms. The office of the subjunctive mode is “ to indicate the 
possibility of a thing in respect to its condition or circumstances,” and 
it expresses,—“ not a fact of actual oceurrence, an actually existing 
state, or the like, but only the object of an exhortation, or of an en- 
deavour or purpose, or a case of possible or contingent occurrence.” 
Its deliberative use is in doubting questions, in which sense the Latin 
subjunctive is also employed—‘ when the person asks not for the pur- 
pose of getting an answer, but to express perplewity, indignation, and 
the like, or to imply disbelief; in which two last cases, of course, the 
appropriate but suppressed answer is, ‘No ;’ as 7¢ wou; quid faciam? 
vl dpi; quid agam? zi pad; quid dicam? ‘What should I do? or 


‘what am I to do?’ ‘what am I to say?” duyyav® * * * dra tpd- 
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wwua, ‘1 am utterly at a loss which way to turn,’ (Auseh. Ag. 1530, 
1532) ; és swe rwde; ‘Am I to keep silence before this man?’ the 
implied answer being, ‘I should think not.’ (Aristoph. Ran. 1132.) 
For fuller information, I beg to refer Dr. Tregelles to Matthiz (§ 516), 
or to any respectable Greek grammar of the larger kind. I imagined 
that in such works as those of Planck, Stuart, and Winer, I was already 
in possession of all that was necessary for a competent knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the New Testament Dialect. Nevertheless, being at first 
taken somewhat by surprise, and having previously heard Mr, Green’s 
work spoken of with commendation, “to make assurance doubly sure,” 
I immediately ordered it home from my bookseller’s. On inspection, I 
found, indeed, the words quoted by Dr. Tregelles, ending with the un- 
fortunate term, “ought,” by which he has been misled, (and which 
certainly is very much calculated to mislead any one not familiar with 
the idiom in question, or who does not stop to read the examples 
that follow ;) but nothing new, not a word to indicate that there was 
any thing in the New Testament use of the deliberative subjunctive, 
materially different from its use in the classics. Then follows a list of 
twenty-one examples, mostly from the New Testament, in every one of 
which, as any one may see at a glance, the subjunctive stands in a 
question, direct or indirect, implying deliberation, doubt, or disbelief. 
Now, allowing that the term, “ought” is the most appropriate that 
could have been selected, (which I certainly think it is not, shall, 
should, or am to, suiting all the passages much better,) Dr. Tregelles 
will at once perceive the wide difference, both as respects the sense, and 
usus loguendi, between ought in a direct affirmation, and ought in a 
question—a question, too, of unbelief or uncertainty. The latter, in 
fact, in such a case as the one before us, is equivalent to a direct nega- 
tion; so that if e’ywuev is to be considered as an example of the idio- 
matic use of the subjunctive to which Dr. Tregelles refers, we must 
translate not-—“ we ought to have peace with God,’’ but “ ought we to 
have peace with God?” the implied answer being “No!” Comp. 
Matt. xxiii. 33; xxvi. 54; Mark vi, 37. 

The only other use of the subjunctive in principal or independent 
sentences (I lay out of view those expressions in which it follows ov ju) 
as not bearing upon the case in hand’, and because they are perhaps 
more properly viewed as dependent on something understood), is that 
which I formerly mentioned, viz., as an imperative, and that either 
affirmatively, or negatively (with 7.) I return, therefore, to my origi- 
nal position—“ That this is the only way in which, in accordance with 
the laws of the Greek language, the reading in question can be under- 
stood.” Such seems to be the sense of the interpretation of the Vul- 


gate—habeamus, and of the Peschito Syriac Version, - Joou (Comp. 





¢ For a similar reason I also omit the Homeric use of the subjunctive in leading 
sentences, with xe (or dv) expressed or understood, to express possibility or purpose ; 
and after negatives, to denote impossibility. 
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Gen. i. 3), and so Origen explains the term in his commentary on the 
sage. 

Te Now I do not deny that this gives a tolerably good sense, although 
somewhat unique, if we take ¢cpyyyy in the sense of a felt peace ; nor 
did I for a moment intend to insinuate that the word may not have, 
and indeed often has, this force in other places: the ground which I 
took was, that taken in connection with the words, “ towards God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” which follow, it could scarcely be so 
understood here; and that even if it could, the introduction of an ex- 
hortation in the very middle of a chain of consecutive reasoning, such 
as is here pursued by the apostle, appeared to me very incongruous and 
unnatural. I need not however repeat what I formerly advanced on 
this head: I shall only add, that so strongly am I impressed with the 
incongruity referred to, that if the textus receptus had read ¢xwper, 
the study of the context would of itself have led me to enquire if any 
such reading as ¢xouev existed, and whether it was supported by com- 
petent authority. Of this last point I must allow Dr. Tregelles to be 
the better judge. 

If his explanation of ¢xwyev be inadmissible, I need scarcely say 
that it is equally inapplicable to the V. L. gopéowpev of 1 Cor. xv. 49; 
nay it is, if possible, still more so; for if the subjunctive mood cannot 
directly express obligation in a case depending in some measure on our 
own exertions ; still less can it do so in a matter over which we cannot 
be said to have any control. In other words, if ¢ywyev cannot be 
translated “we ought to have,”’ still less can dopéowpuev be rendered 
“we must bear,” which is the sense demanded by the passage, and 
requisite in order to make the reading in question equivalent to gopé- 
conev (“* we shall,” not “ will bear.”) That the subjunctive is often 
nearly equal in force to the future, I admit, viz., in cases where our 
own wili is concerned in the result; and hence the mss. both of 
the New Testament and of classic authors often vary in such cases 
between one and the other (of which we have a good example in 
James iv. 15): but that it can ever, at least in an independent clause, 
express more than the future, as is assumed by Dr. Tregelles, is a pro- 
position whieh I cannot admit, and which indeed seems to me subver- 
sive of all distinction between one mood and another. 

Bengel indeed attempts to defend this reading in a somewhat simi- 
lar manner, thinking that by it the apostle, instead of simply announc- 
ing the fact that saints shall bear the image of the heavenly Adam, 
expresses the divine deeree (v. 53) to that effect, and the assent of his 
ewn faith thereunto; comparing the use of the subjunctive here with 
that in James iv. 13, 15. Now, as in the passages referred to, grant- 
ing the common text to be correct (although this is by no means undis- 
puted, particularly in reference to the latter half of v. 15, where, I 
believe, the mss. are about equally divided between the subjunctive 
and future), the subjunctive zopevospe0a «.7.d. is undeniably used in 
the imperative sense, which in the first person is often equivalent to a 
simple proposal,—“ Let us go,” or “ we propose to go,” &e. ; so, if the 
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passages are parallel in respect to idiom and construction, we must 
here render “‘ let us bear,” which is not only quite admissible, but the 
only meaning the expression can have. Every one however must at 
once see the wide difference between a proposal to go into a neighbour- 
ing city for the purposes of ordinary business, whether God be regarded 
by us in the matter or not, and a proposal on the part of the apostle to 
the Christians whom he is addressing, to assume the glorified body which 
awaits the redeemed at the resurrection! Taken literally, such a pro- 
position would be not only presumptuous, but absurd; taken metapho- 
rically, as a mode of indicating the apostle’s faith in God’s promise 
that so it should be, it would certainly be one of the most extravagant 
figures ever made use of, even in the loftiest flights of prophetic rapture. 

In such a predicament one might well be excused for feeling some- 
what impatient to know the reading of the Vatican ms., of which it is 
to be hoped the edition of Cardinal Mai will at length put us in posses- 
sion. In the absence however of the testimony of that valuable docu- 
ment, or in the event of its confirming the evidence of the other ancient 
witnesses, we must try if we cannot find some other way of getting 
over the exegetical difficulties which it presents; and as we cannot 
reconcile the reading with the ordinary interpretation of the passage, 
we must see if the passage will not bear an interpretation that shall 
harmonize with the reading. 

Allow me, then, to suggest that the term é:cwy “image,” is not 
restricted in its biblical usage to corporeal resemblance, but is also 
employed to denote moral likeness (as 1 Cor. xi. 7, compared with 
Gen. i. 26), and may perhaps be so used here. That all men by na- 
ture bear the moral image of their first progenitor, is not less a doctrine 
of Scripture (Gen. v. 3 with Rom. v.) than that God has predestinated 
his children “‘ to be conformed to the (moral) image of his Son” (Rom. 
viii. 29). This, too, is‘a process which goes on in the present life 
(2 Cor. iii. 18), although it only reaches perfection in the future world 
(1 John iii. 2). It is also a process in which our own activities are 
and must be constantly engaged (1 John iii. 3); and hence may with 
the greatest propriety be made, as in point of fact it frequently is made, 
the subject of exhortation to those in whom by God’s grace it has 
commenced : and that both by implication—as when we are exhorted 
to holiness, in which moral likeness to Christ consists ; and directly— 
as when the apostle exhorts the Romans to “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. xiii. 14), ¢. e. of course “ his image.” 

But it may be asked, what has this to do with the subject of which 
the apostle is treating? and how does the supposition of its being 
alluded to in this verse fall in with the scope of his argument in the 
rest of the chapter ? 

As regards the first of these questions, it must be remembered that 
not only is there an intimate union and sympathy between the soul, 
and the body which it inhabits; but that it seems to be a law of the 
Divine procedure in regard to man, that the physical constitution of 
the one shall correspond to the moral character of the other : so that 
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the former became subject to death, when the divine image was effaced 
from the latter by sin (Gen. iii. 19); and it is only the restoration of 
that image to the soul, begun here and perfected hereafter, that can 
warrant the hope of a glorious and deathless body at the resurrection 
(Rom. viii. 16, and following verses, especially v. 23). A transition 
of thought from the latter to the former would therefore be quite easy 
and natural. 

Let us now see whether such an allusion as that supposed agrees with 
the context, and can be conceived as forming a link in the chain of the 
apostle’s reasoning. His object, from verse 35, seems to be to meet the 
objection to the doctrine of the resurrection arising from the corruptible 
character of our present bodies. With this view, he first shews by ana- 
logy that the resurrection-body may be very different from the body 
which we now inhabit ; and concludes by affirming that just as there are 
“bodies terrestrial” and “ bodies celestial” differing in glory, so there is 
a natural or animal (yvxiov), and a spiritual body (c@pa mvevmatixov) 
(verse 44). In order still further to assist our conceptions, he then re- 
fers to the source from which each is derived, which he tacitly assumes 
(perhaps as implied in the previous proposition, verses 22, 23) to be Adam 
and Christ respectively ; and proceeds to compare these in the order of 
their appearance, their nature, and attributes (verse 45), the origin and 
constitution of their (outward) persons (verse 47), and their effects 
(verse 48); for verse 46 should be included within parentheses and re- 
ferred back to verse 44. 

The one from whom we receive the animal body (edua yuxecor) was 
a “sentient creature” (yvx7) possessed of animal passions and propen- 
sities (the vods, of course, not being excluded); “living” ({@oa), and 
so able only to transmit the life he himself enjoyed to those connected 
with him by natural generation: the other, from whom we are to re- 
ceive the spiritual body (c@pa rvevpatixov), is a pure “spirit” (avedua); 
moreover, “life giving” ({worowdy), and, as such, able to bestow both 
corporeal and spiritual life even upon the dead (John xi. 25, 26). 

The person of the one was taken from the earth (Gen. ii. 7) ; that of 
the other had from the very first a heavenly origin (Luke i. 35).4 As 
to the term xotxos, and the corresponding €rroupavwos (which is the 
natural supplement, confirmed by the two following verses, on the 
supposition that o Kdpus is an interpolation), it seems to me that they 
must be taken in one of two senses; either morally, as applicable to 
the soul or spirit, or physically, as referring to the body : for to suppose 
that they are used of both, would seem to render the next verse alto- 
gether without point, and meaningless. The common opinion is that 
which is best supported by etymology, and by the language of the 
apostle, in other parts of this chapter, viz. that they are to be taken as 
descriptive of the outward persons of the first and second Adam respec- 
tively. The one, in his outward frame, was “earthy:” his body was 
“ made of earth,” a x0os, which as it was xv70s (heaped up), so was it 





4 Compare John iii. 31. 
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hutos (capable of dissolution); having in itself no principle of per- 
manence, without an act of Almighty power, which would probably 
have followed upon his continuance in allegiance, but which he for- 
feited by disobedience, and so it became Ovyrtev (verse 54). That of 
the Saviour, on the contrary, although in other respects like our own, 
yet, as it had a heavenly origin, so, as the habitation of a sinless soul, 
it could not see corruption (Acts ii. 27); and is now a “ glorious’’ and 
“heavenly” body (Phil. iii. 21), the fit habitation of a pure and celes- 
tial spirit. The terms xoices and éxovpdvis will thus be parallel to 
€miryevos and €rroupdavios in verse 40 (supra). 

The point of comparison in the 48th verse will then be moral 
character. As the “earthy” Adam, so all possessed of an earthy 
and corruptible body like his, have, through their connection with him, 
a soul tainted with sin, for which a frail and perishable body is but the 
appropriate receptacle; and as the “ heavenly’’ Adam, so all who are 
to receive heavenly and incorruptible bodies like his, shall, by virtue 
of union to him through faith, be gradually purified from sin, and enter 
heaven with a “spirit’’ freed from all mundane passions and propen- 
sities, for which such a body—the “ house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens ’’”—is the suitable abode. 

Here then we have both the ground of the allusion which I have 
supposed in the following (49th) verse, and the justification of the horta- 
tory form which it assumes according to the reading of the Uncial mss. 
For, if my exposition of the preceding verse be correct, it follows as a 
necessary corollary from what is there stated, that it is only in propor- 
tion as the moral image of Christ is formed in our souls, by our “ con- 
versation being in heaven,’’ that we can expect him to “ change our 
vile bodies, and fashion them like to his own glorious body,” at his 
second coming : “‘ And as we have borne the image of the earthly, (so) 
let us also bear the image of the heavenly.” The case will not be 
altered as respects the connection of this exhortation with what pre- 
cedes, if we adopt the other supposition, and regard v. 48 as having 
reference to moral character, (taking xoices—’emiyevos just as émiyevos 
is used for xotcos in 2 Cor. v. 1,) and of course the comparison in 
v. 49 as relating to physical character, or to the mortality and immor- 
tality of the body. For this view much might be said; but I have 
preferred that which seems least questionable. 

Olshausen, in his Commentary, expounds the two latter verses 
(48, 49) in nearly the same manner as I have done. “The nature of 
the one,” he says, “passes into that of the other; in the first Adam 
by natural birth, in the second through the spiritual :”.. . “the natural 
birth imprints the image of the fallen Adam in the soul ; the new birth, 
the image of Christ, by whose sacred influence the body is glorified.” 
He objects however to the reading Popéowpuev, on the ground that “ it 
includes in the idea that of admonition, which does not agree with 
scriptural doctrine ;’’ since “regeneration can never be attained by 
striving, or even faith itself,’ &e. The invalidity of this objection 
will, I think, sufficiently appear from what I have already said, taken 
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in connection with the fact, which the learned commentator appears to 
have overlooked, that the apostle is writing to the “church of God 
which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, saints 
elect.” (i. 2.) Compare further, in corroboration of what has been 
already advanced, 1 John iii, 2, 3, and Rom. vi. 19; which latter 
citation presents as close a parallel as could well be imagined to the 
verse under consideration viewed as an admonition. 

On this passage, I have only further to remark, that the difficulty 
of conceiving the introduction of an exhortation in the middle of an 
argument, does not apply with the same force here as in the case of 
Rom. v. 1. The Apostle is no doubt pursuing a course of reasonin 
here, as well as in the context of the other example: the style, how- 
ever, is much more lively in the chapter before us; there is a mixture 
of logic and rhetoric: various figures are introduced, as Expostulation 
(v. 12), Anacoenosis (verses 29, 30), Prolepsis (v. 35,) Apostrophe (v. 
55; and above all, we have at least two indubitable instances of Ex- 
hortation itself (viz., in verses 33, 34, and v. 58.) 

Dr. Tregelles speaks of my “ supposing that the early Christians had 
not the same belief in the plenary inspiration of Scripture, as afterwards 
obtained currency.” The statement which I made was, that it ‘ was 
not until they were collected into one, that a belief in the verbal inspi- 
ration of the writings of the New Testament equally with the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, began to be entertained,” for which I referred to what 
I considered to be good authority, viz., Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines 
(§ 32.) The opinions entertained by Irenzus on this subject are not 
sufficient to set aside this proposition: for, in the first place, it is to be 
supposed that Hagenbach speaks of the fathers of the first three centu- 
ries generally, and indeed, in another place, after remarking that “ they 
were generally more inclined to admit verbal inspiration in the case of 
the Old than of the New Testament,” he adds, “we find some, how- 
ever, whose views on the inspiration of the New Testament writings 
were very positive,” among whom he expressly mentions Jreneeus and 
Tertullian, quoting the very passage from the writings of the former 
adduced by Dr. Tregelles ; and in the second place the New Testament 
Scriptures were collected into one Codex in the time of Tertullian, 
with whom Irenzus was cotemporary. 

I am very far from denying that the Fathers regarded the writings 
of the New Testament as inspired, and that some of them, as Origen, 
held very strong sentiments on this subject ; nor do I suppose that any 
of them would ever think of “ altering the words in which (that por- 
tion of ) Holy Scripture has been given,” in his M.S. ; but I may take 
this opportunity of saying that their mode of quoting the Scriptures in 
their own writings, as described (for I cannot pretend to much personal 
knowledge of the matter) by Griesbach, Matthaei, Scholz, and others‘, 

—making every allowance for trusting to memory, paraphrasing, adap- 
tation to the sentence into which the quotation was introduced, &c.— 





¢ See Journal, No. xiv. pp. 456, 7, 8. 
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while it is difficult to reconcile with their professed belief in the verbal 
inspiration of the Word of God, betrays an indifference to the words 
(the ipsissima verba), which certainly augured ill for the Biblical Cri- 
ticism of the ages in which they flourished. 

I had some other remarks to make on Dr. Tregelles’s letter, but I 
have already encroached too far on your space, and must therefore con- 
clude. 

Edinburgh. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 


Srx,—It was well said by Dr. Hales, that the chronology of the kings of 
Israel and Judah is the “Gordian Knot” of those who have written on 
the subject ; and it is with great propriety that this phrase is still employed 
by chronographers as applicable to the same period of Scripture history. 
The Rev. Daniel Kerr, whose article on the subject was inserted in a former 
number of your Journal, has given a list of twelve different calculations ; 
and it would be easy to increase this list by the addition of several others. 
The different and conflicting calculations of chronologists, however, per- 
plexing as they may be to the inquirer, present only a part of the difficulty 
with which we have to contend. Their variations from the sacred text, 
and their proposed alterations of the dates, are much more deeply to be 
regretted, and render this part of Scripture history much more embarrass- 
ing. Bishop Russell, for example, differs from the recorded dates of the 
books of Kings and Chronicles in twenty instances. Mr. Smith, in his 
Sacred Annals, differs from the Scripture dates in seventeen instances. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, in ten instances. And Mr. Kerr, in his table inserted 
in your Journal, in eleven instances ; while at the same time his proposed 
alterations of the text are of the most startling description. The placing 
of the commencement of Asa’s reign in the 21st year of Jeroboam instead 
of the 20th, and of the commencement of Hezekiah’s reign in the 4th year 
of Hoshea instead of the 3rd, can present no great difficulty, since as the 
kingdom of Israel did not commence until two or three months after the 
accession of Rehoboam to the throne of Judah, Asa might begin his reign 
in the latter part of the 20th of Jeroboam, and Hezekiah in the latter part 
of the 3rd of Hoshea, although in a chronological table of entire years, 
especially when the commencement of those years in two cotemporary 
kingdoms does not synchronize, it is impossible to represent always periods 
of only a few weeks. 

With regard to Jehoash, too, there is nothing very perplexing; for 
although the Hebrew text represents him as beginning his reign the 37th 
of Joash of Judah, yet some of the Septuagint copies read the 39th, and 
this seems to be the correct reading. But with regard to Uzziah of Judah, 
and Zechariah, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah of Israel, the alteration of 
Scripture dates presents matter for grave consideration, and there are but 
few biblical students, I should imagine, who will not seriously demur to 
such a summary method of dealing with the sacred text. The following 
are the alterations adopted. Uzziah is made to commence his reign in the 
14th of Jeroboam II., instead of the 27th; Zechariah in the 28th of 
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Uzziah, instead of the 38th; Menahem in the 29th of Uzziah, instead of 
the 39th, and the duration of his reign is made to be eleven instead of 
ten years; Pekahiah in the 40th of Uzziah, instead of the 50th; and 
Pekah in the 42nd of Uzziah, instead of the 52nd, and the period of his 
reign altered from twenty to twenty-eight years. Such are the alterations 
proposed and adopted by Mr. Kerr, and proposed and adopted too, not 
only without any authority, but directly against the united testimony of 
the Septuagint as well as the Hebrew Scriptures, and of all the versions 
and copies extant; at least I am not aware of any version or copy by 
which his alterations are sustained, nor does he himself appeal to any. 
Had he been supported by the authority of the Septuagint, or of any other 
ancient version, in his alteration of the Hebrew dates, it would have be- 
come a legitimate question, Which is the true reading? But to make 
alterations against the united authority of all the versions and copies in 
existence, and to assume that they are all wrong, is certainly a bold step, 
and which nothing can tolerate, even in an isolated case, but the most im- 
perious necessity. 

In the instances under consideration however, the only assignable 
reason for altering the Scripture dates is, to avoid the occurrence of inter- 
regnums, which constitutes no necessity whatever ; since the supposition 
of an interregnum contradicts no Scripture text, and violates no Scripture 
principle. It is true indeed that there is no record of an interregnum, but 
it by no means follows that therefore no interregnum ever existed; and I 
submit whether it is not far more consistent to suppose an interregnum, 
which violates no text, and which the dates seem clearly to imply, than to 
alter the Scriptures in the face of the united authority of all their versions 
and copies, and thus adopt an expedient calculated to unsettle and over- 
throw the entire canon of revelation. In constructing a chronological 
table of any period of Scripture history, we ought to construct it in ac- 
cordance with the declarations of Scripture; and not to alter the Scrip- 
tures in order to make them quadrate with a scheme of our own devising. 
Had the books of Kings and Chronicles contained a complete history of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, it might have been proper to assume 
that, since an interregnum is not mentioned, therefore an interregnum was 
unknown: but the books of Kings and Chronicles are no more a complete 
history of those kingdoms than the Gospels of Matthew and Mark are a 
complete history of our Lord; and therefore it would be just as tolerable 
to assume that what is not mentioned in those gospels never occurred, and 
to alter their statements against the universal consent of versions and ma- 
nuscripts, in order to make them comport with some conceived chronolo- 
gical scheme of our Lord’s history ; as to assume that what is not recorded 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles never occurred, and to alter that 
which is recorded so as to make it agree with a conceived chronological 
scheme of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. In studying the Scriptures 
in order to form any system, whether of morals, or doctrine, or chronology, 
our first business is, to settle the genuineness of the text ; not by its con- 
formity with the proposed system, but by the testimony of the most 
approved versions and manuscripts, and by its accordance with other ex- 
press Scripture statements, of the genuineness of which there is no ques- 
tion: and having thus determined the genuineness of the text, we must 
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construct our system in strict accordance with it, however much the result 
may differ from our particular notions of what is fitting and proper. 
suming it then as a first principle that the Scripture chronology of the 


kings 


As- 


of Israel and Judah is correct, I beg to submit the following table, 


which avoids entirely, with one exception, those numerous and sweeping 
alterations of the Scripture dates which Mr. Kerr has found it necessary 








to propose and adopt. 

JUDAH. ISRAEL. Year of 

Revolt. 

1 | Rehoboam 17 1 | Jereboam 22 1 
wt: ve Ly are ? 17 
1| Abijah 3 18 18 
Pik. se ei ae ie -» | 20 20 
1 | Asa 41, in the 20 of Jereboam .. [ 21| .. ve 21 
OT 346 “<a nef ea .. | 22| 1 Nadab 2 22 
3 2/1 Baasha 24 23 
4 2 24 
26 24/1 Blah 2° 46 
27 2| Zimri 7 days, 1 Omri 12, & Tibni 47 
31] .. 5 | Omri alone . 51 
SRE aga 12 | 1 Ahab 22 (20) 58 
41 | 1 Jehosaphat 25 4 61 
wet e. ae ea 20/1 "Ahaziah 2 , 77 
18] .. ee 2| 1 Jehoram 12 ° 78 
22} 1 Jehoram 8 a és a . 82 
25 | 4 one 8 ° 85 
8|1 Ahaziah 1 12 ee P ee 89 
1 | Athaliah 6 1 | Jehu 28 . ‘ 90 
3 ea rf ors ‘a 95 
1 | Joash 40 7 96 
er es ae SB) x. or 117 
23 bs 1 | Jehoahaz 17 118 
39] .. ad 17 | 1 Jehoash 16 134 
40 | 1 Amaziah 29 wi. «6 aa x 135 
ca - 16 | 1 Jereboam II. 41 149 
29] .. ve $s | ae at "e 163 
1 | Interregnum 11 .. 16 164 
1 | Uzziah 52 27 175 
3) - 41 =e ame - 189 
16 1 | Interregnum 23 . 190 
38 Zachariah 6 months jas 212 
39 Shallam 1 month, 1 Menahem 10 213 
48 ‘ 10 vi 222 
49 é 1 Interregnum | er 223 
50 1 | Pekahiah 2 224 
7 a 1 | Pekah 20 226 
1} Jotham 16 wr *é x 227 
16 | 1 Ahaz 16 17 242 
ae ae 20 ée “= 245 
5 1 | Interregnum 7 246 
i “ a me we 1 | Hoshea 9 253 
15 | 1 Hezekiah 29, inthe 3of Hoshea} 4; .. be 256 
16} 2 ive a we we jee $3 257 
6 9 | Samaria taken 261 
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Having already observed that Asa might begin his reign in the latter 
part of the 20th of Jeroboam, and that Hezekiah might begin his reign in 
the latter part of the 3rd of Hoshea, although as the years of the two series 
do not synchronize, it may not be possible, in a table of entire years, to 
represent the period of a few weeks; it follows that there is but one real 
discrepancy between the above table and the sacred Scriptures, namely, 
the reign of Ahab, which I cannot make to be more than twenty years, and 
yet the text states that he reigned twenty-two. This difficulty I cannot 
solve. It is to be hoped however, that as past investigation has removed 
other difficulties, so subsequent investigation will remove this, and render 
the whole perfectly harmonious and clear. 

I am yours truly, 
Barton-on- Humber, N. Rousz. 
June th, 1851. 





TYPICAL REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GODHEAD. 


Sir,—In an article, entitled “ Letter and Spirit in the Old Testament 
Scriptures,” in your Journal (First Series, No. XI.), and which contains 
many excellent observations on the types, the writer (L. M.) lays it down 
as a rule that “ there is and there can be no typical representation of God 
the Father,” and consequently he censures as incorrect the common idea 
that “ Abraham giving up Isaac represents God the Father giving up his 
only begotten Son to death.” The reason which he assigns for laying 
down this rule is, that God must be always directly and prominently 
brought forward as the grand centre of authority in that earthly and ex- 
ternal system of religion with which the typical system is interwoven ; and 
that “to have extended its figurative representations to the divine object of 
worship himself, if it would not have given a direct sanction to idolatry, 
would have destroyed the whole character of that system, as designed to 
maintain a testimony for the true God, and to secure at least an external 
submission to his authority among a carnal people.” 

This principle appears to be correct in so far as relates to the person 
of God as then revealed, and is indeed a necessary consequence deducible 
from one of the definitions given by the writer of the qualities necessary to 
constitute a type, viz., that it “can never represent anything presently in 
operation, but must always relate to something to be revealed in future 
time.” But seeing that God hereafter was about to reveal himself by a 
new and holier name, which was to be put upon the members of the new 
covenant by its ministers “ baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” was it not to be expected, nay, 
would it not appear almost an unaccountable deficiency in a typical system, 
in which, according to L. M. himself, “every truth in religion [of ‘the 
good things to come’] has its proper typical representative, were we not 
to find, that the first and highest of all has been embodied in some appro- 
priate form? I would humbly submit then for the consideration of L. M. 
and your other readers, whether we do not find this type in those three 
heads and fathers of the church and people of God, Abraham, Isaac, and 
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Jacob; with whom God undoubtedly has condescended to connect his 
name in a very peculiar manner, styling himself often to Moses and others 
by the name of “the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” 

The typical representation in the first two names is so striking, that it 
has been almost universally recognized. 

In Abraham, we have the Father giving up “his Son, his only Son, 
whom he loved,” unto death, as a sacrifice to be offered up on a mount 
in the land of Moriah. 

In Isaac, we have the Son submitting himself voluntarily to do the 
will of his Father, shewing “himself obedient even unto death,” bearing 
on his own shoulders the wood on which he was to suffer, counted dead in 


‘the sight of men, but raised again and returned to those whom he had left. 


Their very names too are significant. 

copx Ab-ram, i.e. “High Father,” as viewed in himself absolutely. 

corms Ab-raham, i.e. “the Father of a multitude,” so called in refer- 
ence to the Son of promise, and the innumerable seed that was to spring 
from him; “‘ the Father of all believers,” Rom. iv. 11. 

prs Isaac, i.e. “ Laughter, or Rejoicing.” ‘And Sarah said, God 
hath made me to laugh, so that all who hear will laugh with me,” Gen. 
xxi. 6; as prefiguring him who is the cause of joy and rejoicing to all 
true believers. 

May not then aj» Jacob, i.e. “the supplanter, wrestler,” prefigure 
the third person in the Trinity, who, as Jacob supplanted ow* Edom, the 
“profane,” (Heb. xii. 16), supplants and takes the place of mw,? the 
“old man,” in believers, the holy wrestling with and casting out the 
profane ? 

After having thus wrestled and prevailed with man, the next most 
remarkable incident in Jacob’s history is his wrestling and prevailing with 
God, when, as the propliet says (Hosea xii. 3, 4), “he wept and made 
supplication, yet by his strength had power with God and prevailed,” in 
consequence of which his changed to ‘yy “Contender or prevailer with 
God ;” thus foreshadowing Him who was to be revealed as the mighty 
and prevailing Intercessor for the saints with God, who “helping their 
infirmities,” strives and wrestles with him in prayer till he overcome, 
“making intercession for them with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

If this view be correct, we have thus “ three bearing witness on earth,” 
corresponding to “the three that bear record in heaven :” and the offspring 
of each is the people of God, the church, the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Edinburgh. J. F. 





@ The Hebrew letters which compose these two names are exactly the same, the 
only difference-between them being in the vowel points, myy Adam, oT Edom. 
Those who are acquainted with Hebrew must be aware how extremely fond the 
Hebrews were of such allusions, especially in proper names. 

A similar paronomasia, in which the words differ only in the vowel points, 
occurs, I am inclined to think, in wo in the title of Psalm xviii., and in the sixth 
verse. Compare the connected Psalm xvi. 10, and Psalm xlix. 16, where the iden- 
tical expression ‘ww TD is found. 
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ON THE HYPOTHESIS WHICH IDENTIFIES SILAS WITH 
THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


Ir will, perhaps, be expected by the readers of the ‘“ Journal of Sacred 
Literature,” that some notice should be taken of the article “On the 
Authorship of the Acts of the Apostles,” in the last number, by the writer 
of the article in a previous number, to which it refers. A very few words, 
however, will be sufficient by way of reply, as, in the second paper, the 
question is neither fairly met nor correctly stated, while the supercilious 
tone of the critic is assuredly not justified by any very conspicuous marks 
of superior learning or sagacity. 

F. 8. takes a great deal of superfluous pains to prove what no one 
doubts—that Luke was the author of the Gospel that bears his name, and 
of the Book of Acts. He asks “what are the reasons adduced by this 
author which are adverse to the supposition that Luke was the author?” 
and adds, “‘ we can discover none.” For the very plain reason that none 
are adduced, no such supposition being entertained by the author. Again 
he says: “It is rather too much to throw overboard the testimony of 
Irenzeus, because he was a bad critic.” The testimony of Irenzeus is not 
thrown overboard, as regards “ the main fact,” that Luke was the author 
of the Gospel that bears his name ; but his inaccurate account of the four 
gospels is cited for the very different purpose of proving that, while the 
churches had faithfully preserved the sacred documents, all authentic 
account of their composition, and every biographical record of the Evan- 
gelists had perished. A writer who tells us that Matthew wrote his Gos- 
pel while Paul and Peter were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding 
a church there, is to be suspected of error, not because he is “a bad 
critic,” but because he contradicts historical fact. 

This is not the only misrepresentation into which the writer’s careless- 
ness has betrayed him. Referring to the remark, that “everything forbids 
our supposing that the Gospel of the apostolic historian was the work of 
a mere compiler from written documents,” he says: ‘‘ We know of no pas- 
sage in the New Testament where Luke, the beloved friend and fellow- 
labourer of Paul, is represented as a mere compiler, amanuensis,” &c. 
The reader would be led to suppose that the author commented upon had 
expressed the opinion that Luke was a mere compiler, and that he had 
referred to the New Testament as proving this. Nothing can be further 
from the fact, as the slightest attention to the argument would shew. The 
author is controverting the very opinion which he is here so strangely 
represented as maintaining; and his object in identifying Silas with Luke 
is, to shew, that the Evangelist, instead of being a person “who never 
held any official public station,” (as the author of the Article in Hadie’s 
Dictionary supposes,) or of having written his Gospel under Paul’s direc- 
tion, as tradition relates,—was “ a resident at Jerusalem, one of the apos- 
tolic company,” a “prophet,” and evidently possessed of peculiar infor- 
mation derived, apparently, from the mother of our Lord. St. Paul, it is 
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remarked, could not personally testify to any of the facts which Luke 
records in his Gospel, nor to those which occupy the first eight chapters 
of the Book of Acts. Your readers will judge how far the misrepresenta- 
tion of my opinion is pardonable, after having placed before them the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 


“In the Silvanus of the Epistles and the Silas of the history, the ‘ faithful bro- 
ther’ spoken of by Peter, the beloved colleague of Paul, one of the chief men of 
the church at Jerusalem, like St. Paul, a Roman citizen, but of the Jewish nation, 
and a ‘prophet,’ or gifted instructor in the Christian church, who must, therefore, 
from his position and connections, have had every opportunity of obtaining ‘ perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first,’ and have united every qualification 
for the task of an historian,—JI have pleased myself in believing, that we may recog- 
nize the Evangelist who is consecrated to our earliest and most hallowed aspirations, 
under the name of Luke.” 


As the writer has either not understood, or (which I am unwilling to 
suppose) has intentionally mis-stated the theory which he affects to con- 
bo I am happily relieved from the necessity of replying to his irrelevant 
arguments. I find a series of dogmatical assertions, which rest upon no 
better foundation than the ipse dixit of F. S., who, for an anonymous 
writer, assumes rather too much the authority of the chair, and much 
more than comports with the modesty of the critic. When he supposes 
that the so-called difficulty has been discovered for the first time by “ this 
author,” he betrays either a very limited acquaintance with Biblical writers 
or a strange forgetfulness. Dr. Davidson refers to several German scholars 
as having discovered or felt the difficulty, and attempted to remove it, 
besides ‘‘ Hennell, the deistical author,” whom he represents as having 
“embraced” (in 1838) “the hypothesis which identifies Luke with Silas.” 
With a writer who “cannot discover wherein the difficulty lies, that now 
it is pointed out,” it would be a waste of words to argue. 


\ J.C. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Life and Character of St. John the Evangelist. By the Rev. Francis 
Trencn. London: Longmans. 1850. 


Tuts is one of the class of writings in which we have often declared the 
English theological literature to be singularly deficient; and it gives us 
sincere pleasure to notice various symptoms which indicate that this defi- 
ciency is likely to be in no long time very adequately supplied. In the 
present instance, Mr. Trench has produced an able and attractive work, 
written in a most genial spirit, and exhibiting (chiefly in the notes) all the 
research and learning which the task required. Nothing is wanting. 
Every point in the known and traditional history of the evangelist is fully 
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and calmly investigated. Some readers will peruse with the most interest 
those portions devoted to the Scripture notice of St. John; while others 
will turn with greater eagerness to learn the author’s judgment upon the 
remarkable traditional anecdotes respecting this apostle. Scarcely from 
preference, but because these have been matters of large debate, we shall 
report the author’s judgment upon the traditions. 

On the tradition of the evangelist having been cast into boiling oil at 
Rome, Mr. Trench seems to hesitate, and declines to pronounce any de- 
cided opinion. We guess that the preponderance of his judgment is 
slightly against it ; and he remarks that no record remains of any punish- 
ment of this kind being inflicted at Rome at the period alleged, for any 
crime or for any cause. 

That St. John was in sojourn in the isle of Patmos, and that he was 
there “ for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus,” we learn 
from Scripture ; that he was in banishment is a tradition, and Mr. Trench 
finds that it is supported by a number of probable circumstances which 
he states at length. In fact, we suppose there can be no doubt on this 
subject. 

The story of John’s quitting the bath when he understood that the 
heretic Cerinthus was within, saying: ‘“ Let us begone, my brethren, lest 
the bath should fall while Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within 
it, is next examined.” After stating the evidence, Mr. Trench says :— 


‘“‘T now quit this narrative without any hesitation in stating, that, for my own 
part, I consider it to bear all the marks of authenticity in its essential features; that 
nothing averse to its truth and credibility has been brought forward; and finally that 
nothing appertains to it inconsistent with John’s spirit and character, if viewed in 
all its harmonious relations.” 

In this we acquiesce, chiefly in view of the apostle’s own injunction to 
“the elect lady,”—* If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed.” 
2 John 10. 

We should be very sorry, indeed, to forego the story of the young 
robber reclaimed by St. John,* and we came to this portion of Mr. 
Trench’s investigation with some anxiety, lest he should have more to say 
against it than we could answer. We rejoice to find, however, that, with 
the slight reservation of “all things considered,” he permits us to keep 
this pet story, allowing that “‘ we may, without credulity, give this narra- 
tive its place, as a very probable fact in St. John’s history, and as an 
available illustration of his character, bearing well the test of enquiry, and 
coming out more clearly after such investigation rather than the contrary, 
rather than involved in fresh doubts and difficulties, as is clearly the case 
with many anecdotes and tales of traditional connection with his name.” 
With all this, Mr. Trench very properly administers a gentle rebuke to 
Milner for making the reception or rejection, on the part of the student, 
of this and other anecdotes, (the burning oil and the bath,) to which he 





4 The reader may see this story in Journal of Sacred Literature, Vol. I1., p. 6, 7- 
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gives unhesitating credence, as a test of a right or wrong frame of mind. 
“Tt seems to me,” he says, “that when Scripture ceases to speak, the 
balance of evidence as to each fact must and ought to establish its authen- 
ticity ; and that quite independently of any deduction as to the mind of 
the student, similar to that of Milner.” 

The tradition which tells us of John’s last and oft-repeated address to 
the members of the church, when, through extreme age and infirmity, he 
could say no more, as his public testimony, than this short sentence, 
Little children, love one another,” seems to our author to have “ nothing 
in it inconsistent with the character of St. John; nay, very much the con- 
trary; and the state of the church at the time corresponding with the 
narrative, confirming the special need, and, therefore, the special likelihood, 
of such an address as this.” 

In considering the time of John’s death, the mind necessarily recurs 
to that saying of the Lord which went abroad among the disciples as if 
containing in it the prophetic declaration that St. John should not die. 
This is usually now understood -to imply that John was not to die be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Whether by the expression, “ If I will 
that he tarry till I come,” our Lord refers to any judicial coming in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or to his second advent, Mr. Trench declines to 
discuss. It appears to him that the most simple, and at the same time 
most Scriptural interpretation of the Lord’s hypothetic saying is, that even 
had he willed and determined St. John’s continuance on earth unto the 
very period of his own coming (whatever sense that coming might bear) 
still this would not be a subject on which St. Peter, on an occasion like 
this, and just after that solemn charge which he had himself received 
ought to have thus prominently acted. “His enquiry was unauthorized, 
and especially so at the time. His whole mind and heart, his whole con- 
cern and energy should have been employed for himself, and therefore 
again he must hear the injunction of Christ, ‘ Follow thou me;’ while as 
to St. John all was still left untold and undefined ; and an halo of im- 
pressive and somewhat awful mystery \\» intentionally shed by the Lord 
himself around his future course.” 

The age of John at the time of his death cannot be well known, as we 
are ignorant of his years when he became our Lord’s disciple. All accounts, 
however, agree that he reached an extreme old age. Indeed, it could not 
well have been otherwise, as there seems sufficient ground to conclude that 
he survived the death of Christ no less than sixty-eight years, even to the 
third year of the emperor Trajan, Our author concludes from the evi- 
dence, first, that he did not die defore this period, and, secondly, that the 
time of his departure was at or very nigh, this date. 

It may be a recommendation of this fine work to many that it is very 
readable, and written in a good and clear style. The learning is put into 
foot-notes. In them we observe an absence of references to German 
authorities, except such as wrote in Latin—but there are several books in 
the German language from which Mr. Trench might have derived much 
valuable assistance in his interesting undertaking. 
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Tortessus. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Phinicisch-Spanischen 
Handels, sowie sur alten Geographie iiber haubt, von Gustav Mo- 
ritz Repstos, Doctor der Theologie und Philosophie, Professor 
der Biblischen Philologie und der Philosophie. Hamburg. 1849, 
4to, pp. 52 (with a Map). 


Where did the Tarshish or Tartessus of antiquity stand? Is there 
no clue to the precise site of this emporium of early commerce? These 
are the questions which Dr. Redslob brings before our attention. He 
first: recounts the early celebrity of Tarshish, the marked importance 
which attached to it as a mercantile emporium, and then adverts to the 
remarkable disappearance of even its name from history. He notices 
the early allusions to the site of this city, as on a river, &c., and then 
inquires how far these particulars can be supposed to accord with any 
of the sites which have been brought forward as identical with 
Tarshish. 

The ancients speak of Tarshish as outside the Pillars of Hercules, 
What points were these? Most would answer immediately, the Straits 
of Gibraltar. This is questioned by Dr. Redslob, who considers the 
phrase to indicate a certain extreme limit; so that the locality indi- 
cated was removed farther and farther to the west as the knowledge of. 
the habitable earth was increased amongst the Greeks ; so that at length 
it became identical with the Straits of Gibraltar. He considers that 
the name was at first applied to a part of the Mediterranean much less 
westwardly. He thus removes the difficulty which lies in the way of 
identifying the ancient Tarshish or Tartessus with Tortosa on the 
river Ebro. 

This opinion he seeks to confirm in various ways, as by the accord- 
ance of the locality with ancient descriptions ; for example, the city 
standing on a river with an island at its mouth ; by the considerations 
which may be drawn from the merchandize of Tarshish as well as by 
the similar sound of the name. 

Dr. Redslob enters at considerable length into an inquiry on the 
subject of the merchandize of the Phenicians ; he regards a large por- 
tion of this as having been brought to Tarshish by land or by river 
communication, and not by Phenician ships having themselves taken 
very distant voyages. 

We cannot dismiss our notice of Dr. Redslob’s Memoirs without 
expressing our sorrow that in speaking of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, he should do it with such doubt and hesitation as to their 
authority. The divine sanction of the Lord Jesus Christ ought to be 
enough on such points. 

Whatever opinion be formed of the theory which identifies Tar- 
tessus and Tortosa, or of the arguments by which this theory is sup- 
ported, there will, we believe be found enough in Dr. Redslob’s 
Memoirs to make it worthy of the attention of students of ancient and 
Biblical Geography and Commerce. 
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An Examination of the Authority for the Change of the Weekly Sabbath 
at the Resurrection of Christ: proving that the practice of the Church 
in substituting the First Day of the Week for the appointed Seventh 
Day is unsanctioned by the New Testament Scriptures. By James 
A. Bree. Glasgow. 


WE are sorry to find that the criticisms and reasonings contained in 
this pamphlet are not (as we think) founded upon and agreeable to the 
Word of God. The author himself, however, does not seem to have 
any misgivings respecting the truth of his theory; nor does he appear 
to have any hesitation in saying that the great body of the Christian 
world are following human tradition in observing the sabbath on the 
first day of the week. Sound hermeneutics and argument he seems 
confidently to think are in his favour; forgetting, perhaps, that the 
wise man has said, “ He that is first in his own cause seemeth just, but 
his neighbour cometh and searcheth him.”’ 

It appears strange to us that any one, after due consideration, could 
seriously come to the conclusion that the seventh day of the week 
ought to be observed as the Christian sabbath. There is not the 
slightest evidence in the New Testament, that the apostles, or the 
churches which they founded, ever regarded the seventh day as their 
day of sabbatic rest; on the contrary, there is the most satisfactory 
proof that the primitive churches kept the first day of the week in honour 
of their risen Lord. The apostles in sanctioning the observance of the 
first day of the week as the Christian sabbath, did not surely act con- 
trary to the mind and will of the King and Head of the Church; 
whatever they taught and practised under the guidance of the Spirit 
was ratified in heaven. The Saviour, in the commission which he 
gave to his disciples, to go into all the world and to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, direeted them to teach the people whatsoever he 
commanded, and tells them for their encouragement that if they con- 
tinued faithful to their trust, he would be with them always even unto 
the end of the world. The apostles were all inspired men; they were 
miraculously qualified for the efficient discharge of the duties of the 
important office with which they were invested. Can it then be sup- 
posed for a moment, that in consecrating the first day of the week to 
the honour of the Saviour, they had not his sanction and approbation. 
The simple fact that the apostles observed the first day of the week as 
the Christian sabbath is evidence that they were authorised to do so 
by him that lived and died for the accomplishment of human salvation. 

Let us now, for a little, advert to the criticisms and arguments 
which our author employs in order to prove that the seventh day of 
the week ought to be observed as the day of sacred rest under the 
Christian economy. 

In the first place he asserts that the translators of the authorised 
version of the Bible are incorrect in rendering the word sca “ first ;” 
els, ya év, he thinks, ought always to be translated as a cardinal 
“one ;” but never as an ordinal “first.” And in the next place, he 
thinks that neither the word, caBfarov nor any of its derivatives ought 
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to be rendered “week.” Now let us for a moment examine the cor- 
rectness of these observations. 

Eis ia év, we are aware, is very generally used as a cardinal, and 
signifies one; but it is also occasionally, in peculiar circumstances, 
employed as an ordinal and signifies first. It is used instead of zpwros, 
in designating the days of the week, or when it is followed by devzepos 
ddndos, &e., Ke. 

This is a usage which we are inclined to think our author is not 
aware of. In confirmation of it, however, we can adduce New Testa- 
ment, Septuagint, and classical authority. In Matt. xxviii. 1, eis pday 
caBBatwv signifies the first day of the week, and not one of the sab- 
baths, for our Lord did not rise from the dead on any of the Jewish 
sabbaths. See also 1 Cor. xvi. 2 compare verse 9; Rev. vi. 1; Mark 
xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1; Acts xx. 7; Rev. ix. 12, compared with xi. 
14; Luke xviii. 12. This latter passage proves most satisfactorily 
that the word caBarov is used to denote a week, for it would not be 
easy to say how a man could fast twice in a day. The Septuagint 
translators also use ;va to signify first, and employ it as a translation 
of the Hebrew 48 See Gen. i. 5, 8,13. Exod. xl. 2. 

This usage is not confined to New Testament or Hellenic Greek, 
but it is also occasionally to be met with in classic authors. See 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. line 173; where we have tis pév ifs otrxds; ifs, 
being an Epic form for juas, or Ionic pejs. Herodotus iv. 161, has 
the expression, pay péipay, “the first tribe or division.” Herodotus 
v. 89, 7 évi kai tpenxoo7w, “in the thirty-first year.” Polybius, page 
1401, has this language, ¢v 7H pa Kai etxdorn BiBAw, “in the thirty- 
first book.” See also Thucydides iv. 115, and Euripides, Bacchus, 680. 
See also Cicero de Senectute, section 5. 

These citations, which we have given without much comment, 
clearly prove that pia in New Testament, Septuagint, and classic 
Greek is used as an ordinal, and that our translators are perfectly 
justifiable in rendering it first, as they occasionally have done. The 
quotations from the New Testament also evince that the word sabbath 
sometimes signifies a week, It is so used in Lev. xxiii. 15. 


Standard Library of British Divines. Owen’s Works, Vols. II., V., VI. 
IX. Edited by the Rev. Witt1am Gootp. Johnstone and Hunter; 
London and Edinburgh. 


TuEsE four volumes amply redeem the pledge of the prospectus. With 
a handsome exterior, they contain a text printed with uncommon accuracy 
and elegance. It does one’s heart good to see the works of this “ great 
Atlas and patriarch” of the Puritan theology, re-issued in a readable and 
attractive style. The earlier editions, as we had occasion to remark in 
our former notice, were disfigured by the grossest blunders, especially in 
Greek and Latin quotations. In fact they were as barbarous in spelling 
as they were repulsive in aspect, quite in contrast with these tomes of sur- 
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passing cheapness and correctness, which owe their origin to the generous 
enterprise of Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter. Their scheme has succeeded 
beyond anticipation, and we rejoice in it. The general eagerness to obtain 
the works of Owen is a healthful symptom in an age of frothy and super- 
ficial thinking. Amidst the elegant platitudes of the present day, it is 
good to fall back on the deep thoughts and excursive speculations of 
lettered and sanctified genius. Those pretty things which abound to 
satiety in books patronized by fashionable religious circles, are only as the 
light and changing clouds in the summer sky; while true theology, such 
as that of Owen, is as the deep and unvarying blue that lies beyond— 
mighty, glorious, and of unmeasured depth. 

In the Doctrinal Division, under which Volumes IT. and V. are classed, 
we have Owen’s Communion with God, a treatise the very name of which 
is suggestive of that exuberant fulness, both of polemical and experimental 
illustration which distinguish it. We have also his Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, a shrewd, powerful, sweeping, and practical argu- 
ment ; and his Doctrine of Justification, an exhaustive production, missing 
no proof, baffled by no subtlety, and neglecting no objection; the work 
of a master mind prodigal of its intellectual wealth and amassed materials; 
an academical dissertation, exhibiting on fitting occasions the unction and 
pungency of a pastoral address. 

Volumes VIII. and IX. are ranked under the Practical Division, and 
contain sermons on a great variety of topics. They form an interesting 
theological miscellany. Many of the discourses were preached on public 
occasions and on exciting themes, and are therefore of profound interest 
at the present day, when, as in Owen’s time, the ambitious designs of the 
papacy are threatening the liberties and religion of the commonwealth. 
Whether these sermons were popular when they were first delivered, we 
know not ; but they will repay an attentive reading, for they are massive 
and earnest, though now and then they are disfigured by superfluous 
digressions and a prolix multiplication of divisions. 

The Editor has displayed all the successful anxiety and scholarship 
which marked his first volume. The editorial notes in these volumes are 
never intruded, but are inserted only as necessity required them, and 
occupy no undue space. In character, appropriateness, correctness, and 
brevity, they are a model of editorial annotations. 





Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Mind. By the 
Rev. James Caruite, D.D. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and 
Co. 1851. 


We are always glad to see evidences of new labours in the field of mental 
science. Many are apt to recoil from metaphysical study as from a for- 
bidding pursuit ; its subjects are thought to be barren of interest, and its 
technicalities harsh. No flowers are looked for in its paths, no fruits are 
thought to cluster in its groves. But the contrary is really the case ; the 
knowledge of intellectual processes and a close discernment of their nature 
_and limits, will be au important help in all other departments of study 
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and bring a corresponding reward. The astronomer must acquaint him- 
self with the laws of optics and the construction of his instruments before 
he sweep the heaven with his equatorial, or register his right ascensions 
and north polar distances by the aid of a transit instrument, or mural 
circle. So the mind must know its own powers. As Coleridge says, the 
mind is alone the subject which is its own object. It is ever present to 
itself, and in every exercise of its attributes can scan its own laws. Hence 
a work on the anatomy of the mind arranges facts with which every one 
may become familiar, and it is the real charm of all reading that the facts 
stated and the laws established should have already passed under the 
reader’s observation, allowing him to confirm or refute as he is led by his 
convictions. Dr. Carlile’s manual has this charm in a high degree. It is 
addressed to the common sense of mankind. Divesting a difficult subject 
of its technicalities and arranging its divisions with a carefully studied 
method, which shews him to be a perfect master of analysis, he causes it 
to wear an inviting aspect, and resolves all the mental phenomena into 
forms which admit of universal comprehension. He is evidently a careful 
observer, and a diligent student. He writes, with much caution, and 
though he quotes but little from the masters of the science, he evidently 
strengthens himself by their labours. We seldom detect the Doctor in 
an undigested statement ; and if he has not the elegant diction of Stewart, 
the profundity of Locke, or the rich flow of imagination that characterizes 
Abercrombie, he has his own special value as a writer, and will succeed in 
commending to the attention of a new class of students the most exalted 
of subjects—“ the image of God in the soul of man.” 





The Revelation of St. John briefly eaplained. By Mrs. 8. J. C. Martin, 
Dublin and London: Hatchard & Son. 1851. 


Ir may be doubted whether St. John’s Apocalypse admits of being briefly 
explained, though we should admit that it may be briefly “interpreted.” By 
“interpretation” we understand the rendering of an equivalent meaning, by 
“explanation” we imply the course of reasoning by which that meaning is 
made apparent. The latter must of necessity occupy more space than the 
former, just as Daniel’s brief interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
may supply material for voluminous commentary. Mrs. Martin has given 
to the world a little manual which we feel will be useful to many, but at 
the same time satisfactory to few. She has executed her task admirably, 
but we doubt whether the task itself did not involve something of self- 
contradiction. We are so much accustomed to regard the Apocalypse as 
involving mysteries in which there must needs be a great divergency of 
opinion even among Christians professing the same general principles, that 
we desire in every case to pass in review all the well-founded theories that 
may have been advanced in order that we may form our own decision, or 
what is still better keep our judgment in suspension between various inter- 
pretations. There are many minds, however, to whom a definite solution 
is a‘much prized treasure. In this aspect it would appear that the au- 
thoress of this little volume has conferred a great advantage on many, and 
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especially the younger readers of her own sex. To them we recommend 
the result of her labours as affording safe guidance to a comprehension of 
this difficult yet inestimable portion of Holy Writ. It will have its value 


indeed for all readers, and though Newton's work on the Prophecies has 
a nearly equal advantage in point of cheapness, and Dr. Cumming’s 
Apocalyptic Sketches in respect of simplicity of style, as a digest it will 
be usetul, and as keeping in memory what has been learned. 

Mrs. M. has followed Mr. Elliott as the most successful amongst those 
who have hitherto explored the subject. The dramatic sequence of the 
seals and trumpets which he has so ably set forth has been adopted in this 
compendium, and is rendered all the more clear by the brevity of the de- 
scriptions. There are several points which would admit of discussion, but 
on which it would be superfluous to expend our criticism, as the several 
sides of the question are given in the works to which the authoress has 
copiously referred, and more particularly as she is well aware of the diffi- 
culties involved, and is only prevented giving a fuller statement of them 
by the narrow limits of her book. This observation, however, would 
scarcely apply to the chapter on the millenium in which Mrs. Martin dis- 
tinctly avows her adhesion to the ultra-spiritual view of the subject. This 
is an open question, and one that cannot be disposed of in a few remarks ; 
we can only just allow ourselves to observe that the arguments adduced in 
defence are, to our mind, very inadequate, and the texts quoted are calcu- 
lated to strengthen the opposite side. We believe that Mr. Brown of 
Glasgow, in his work on the Second Coming has handled the question 
most ably on the side with which Mrs. Martin sympathizes and has said 
all that can be said in favour of the hypothesis. As the little work be- 
fore us is professedly one of statement rather than of investigation, we 
shall not attempt to combat any of the views brought forward. One 
remaining point we gladly notice—the thoroughly Protestant tone which 
pervades every page. The authoress clearly sees that no stronger weapon 
can be wielded against the Roman apostacy than the elucidation of the 
Scriptural testimony as to its rise, progress, and ultimate fall. Let every 
waverer on the confines of this deadly error weigh well the true word 
of prophecy. Babylon is doomed: But if the true people of God will 
be warned at the day of its destruction “to come out of her,” what will 
be the end of those who, after knowing the way of righteousness, and 
professedly following the Lamb, turn aside to Romish corruption, and 
voluntarily receive the mark of the beast? Whether for warning or en- 
couragement, for rebuke or instruction, blessed is he that readeth, and 
they that hear the words of this prophecy. 





Jewish School and Family Bible. The First Part, containing the Penta- 
teuch. Newly translated, under the supervision of the Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi. By Dr. A. Bentscu. London: Darling. A.M. 5611—1851. 


Dr. Beniscu urges the necessity of his undertaking by the consideration 
that the Christian does not feel bound, in the interpretation and ren- 
dering of the Old Testament, by the Masoretic rules from which the Jew 
may not depart without incurring the charge of deviating from the path 
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of orthodoxy on the part of the Synagogue. The Christian, moreover, 
considers himself absolved from the ceremonial laws of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, whereas the Jew makes no distinction in this respect between law 
and law, but regards them all as equally binding, although some, by 
their special reference to the Temple of Jerusalem, and the national exist- 
ence of Israel in the Holy Land, are at present not practicable. The latter 
view, it is alleged, must materially influence a translator in his work :— 


‘* He that regards the ceremonial laws as a mass of Types which have lost their 
significance since the appearance of the Archetype, will, no doubt, look upon them 
with the respect due to their exalted origin, and perhaps even with the reverence with 
which the endeared remains of the departed are considered. But as in his opinion, 
it is only a lifeless frame that he beholds, his eyes will fail to observe the character. 
istics which distinguish a living organism, and his delineation will be accordingly, 
He that perceives in the ceremonial laws institutions of a temporary nature, befitting 
only views and circumstances no longer in existence, will examine them with anti- 
quarian curiosity, critical acumen, and historical exactness. But as, in his opinion, 
they have no bearing on the present age, he will be satisfied with a general knowledge 
of them sufficient for his purpose, but will not become acquainted with those minu- 
tise acquired only by him who sees their working daily, and has daily to apply them.” 


Examples of this are given. In Lev. xxiii. 40, referring to the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the authorized version has: “ And ye shall take unto 
you on the first day, the boughs of goodly trees, and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the brook.” For a Christian the text is of no prac- 
tical interest, and a misconception of its terms is of small consequence to 
him. But to a Jew, who has to carry it into practical operation every 
year, a right understanding of every term is important, and “from per- 
sonal experience he is aware that by this text are meant the citron, palm- 
branch, myrtle, and the willow of the brook.” 

Verse 15 in the same chapter, is rendered in the authorized version :— 
** And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath.” This 
Dr. Benisch says, is the Sadducean view of the text. ‘The word mow here 
means “next,” applicable to the Sabbath and other festive days, and here 
meaning the first day of the Passover. Accordingly he translates, “the 
morrow after the day of rest.” 

Another instance in which the authorized version is said to have erred 
from disregard of the system of accents, as established by the Mussorah, 
is in Lev. xvii, 14:—“ For it is the blood of all flesh; the blood of it is 
the life thereof.” Here there are really two sentences ; but asin the word 
wa flesh, has a rebia, which is a minor disjunctive accent, it does not, 
according to the Massorah, conclude the sentence. The passage is 
avowedly difficult ; but certainly by neglecting this matter, the Anglican 
version gives a different sense from the Massorah, as embodid in the pre- 
sent version, which reads :—“ For the life of all flesh is the blood thereof.” 

Dr. Benisch states that wherever the Jews have been established, it 
has been their endeavour to obtain a version of their Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue; “and to this endeavour the world is indebted for 
most of the ancient and many of the best modern translations of the 
Bible.” And it is with the view of affording the British Jews the same 
advantage, that this translation is undertaken. Dr. Benisch declares that 
he has laid down three principal rules for his guidance,—jfidelity, uni- 
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formity and independence. What he says under these heads is well worthy 
of consideration. Under the first, much stress is laid on the fact, that he 
leaves untranslated words which are clearly not now understood; such as 
tachash, rendered ‘ badger” in the authorised version ; while words which 
remain doubtful, although there is judged to be strong evidence for the 
rendering adopted are distinguished by the sign /, as in the case of reem, 
which the authorised version renders by “unicorn,” but which the present 
translator gives as “ buffalo.” Under uniformity, the editor states that, 
having once determined the meaning of a word, he as far as possible ad- 
heres to it; an important rule, which has been too much neglected in the 
authorised version. Of that version, the translator freely acknowledges 
the high merits ; but urges that the translators could scarcely be considered 
free agents, being bound by King James’s rules, and by the less obvious 
but more powerful influence of Christian authorities. To passages subject, 
as he deems, to such influence in the translation, Dr. Benisch undertakes 
to pay particular attention ; but retains the Anglican version when it is in 
agreement with the views he has set forth. We learn, however, the im- 
portant fact, “that with respect to the interpretation (and consequently also 
the translation) of these Scriptural passages on the meaning of which Chris- 
tianity is at issue with Judaism, the Synagogue (I use this term in contradis- 
tinction to Church) has no AUTHORITATIVE (tradition, so that a Jew is left 
quite unfettered in his investigations.” 

The editor finally informs us that, “ whilst in the ceremonial law, 
this translation is a faithful exposition of Jewish opinions, in every other 
respect it is a perfectly impartial performance, embodying the result of 
long-continued studies and numerous patient researches, the labour of 
many years.” This acknowledgment that there is one respect in which it 
is not impartial, is somewhat curious. 

The translation will be of considerable interest to the English reader, 
as presenting to him the opportunity of tracing the variations from the 
Authorised and other Christian versions. The work is evidently executed 
with great care, and by a man known to be well versed in the Christian 
as well as in the Jewish criticisms on the Old Testament. The basis of the 
version, and consequently of the style, is the Authorised, and the variations 
are to be sought in particular words and expressions, which one familiar 
with the common version easily detects as he proceeds. These generally 
read in well, but sometimes look like a new patch upon an old garment. 
What most strikes the eye perhaps, is the constant use of “the Eternal,” 
for the “Jehovah” of the original, and “the Lord” of the authorised 
version. To this we do not know that there is any solid objection, but 
we dislike it for the good old English reason that it is French. 

The first paragraph of this version furnishes an eligible specimen of 
the work :-— 

“In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. But the earth was 
desolate and void, and darkness was upon the face of the murmuring deep, and the 
Spirit of God was hovering on the face of the waters. And God said, Be there 
light; and light was. And God saw the light, that it was good: and God caused a 
division between the light and the darkness. And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And it was evening, and it was morning, one day.” 
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An Analytical Arrangement of the Holy Scriptures, according to the Prin- 
ciples developed under the name of Parallelism. With an Appendix and 
Notes. By Ricwarp Bariiie Roz, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London; 
Lewis. 1851. 


Tus work is one of the curiosities of literature. The text of the Scrip- 
tures is not given; but the whole of these two large volumes, with the ex- 
ception of the appendix and notes which together form about half the second 
volume, is occupied with a sort of tabulated index to the principal contents 
of Scripture with the view of indicating the Parallelism supposed to pervade 
them. Mr. Roe has not succeeded in very clearly explaining his own sys- 
tem, and we cannot undertake to do so, further than that it seems a carrying 
out to the ultimate extent, and to the whole of Scripture, something more 
than the views propounded by Mr. Boys. It is Lowth plus Jebb plus 
Boys plus Roe. We should think there is no going any further. That 
we are not indisposed to the subject of Parallelism generally, is shown by 
the various papers relating thereto which have been admitted into this 
Journal—some in the present Number. But to see it forced out in this 
way through the whole of Scripture—through histories, laws, genealogies, 
no less than through poems, arguments, and discourses, is more than we 
can approve, though really unwilling to tell a writer of competent learn- 
ing and good purposes, that his time, his great labour, and his money, 
have been utterly wasted, and most unprofitably thrown away; and we 
know nothing better calculated to retard and discountenance the system of 
Parallelism than this vast piece of laborious over-doing. Regarded as an 
analytical digest of the Bible, the book may, however, be of some service, 
although scarcely in the degree which the writer imagines. 

Disheartened by this learned trifling, we turn to the notes, in the hope 
of finding something there to justify us in qualifying this blame by some 
commendation. This we can do but faintly. There are some useful 
things, and some ingenious things, but in those which do not form ex- 
tracts from other books—and these are generally well chosen—there is 
little to command our admiration, or to restore our respect for the author’s 
judgment. There are indeed many useful and sensible observations ; but, 
upon the whole, a sort of haze hangs over his own lucubrations which 
few will desire to penetrate, mixed with a number of crudities which few 
will care to digest, but which together agree well enough with the notion 
one is apt to form of an author who is capable of regarding an undertak- 
ing like this as useful and important. We firmly believe that no man 
ever made a greater mistake. Yet there are indications which render us 
willing to suppose that Mr. Roe may yet render good service to Biblical 
literature, after he has realized the various points of instructive experience 
he is sure to derive from his undertaking. 





The Psalms, in a New Version, fitted to the Tunes used in Churches. With 
Notes in Examination of the Difficult Passages. By M. Montacve. 
London: T. Hatchard. 1851. 


A MATERIALLY better metrical version of the Psalms than any we have 
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yet possessed, would be a great advantage ; but we regret to say that Mr. 
Montague does not appear to us so adequately to have supplied this desi- 
deratum, as he somewhat too boisterously proclaims. Seeing the keen 
perception which he exhibits of the faults of his predecessors, and which 
he not very sparingly exposes, one may be vexed to be presented with a 
yersion so rugged, so spiritless, so obscure, and so ungrammatical as this, 
did we not too well know the essential difference between the critical fa- 
culty and the executive power. We shall not damage the work by making 
any extracts from the version, or from the very original “ proem,” by which 
the author sufficiently discovers the extent of his poetical qualifications for 
the task he has so rashly undertaken. We can only say that Mr. Montague 
appears to have added a sixty-sixth to the sixty-five impracticable metrical 
versions of the Psalms, which, as he tells us, previously existed. 

[t is painful to speak discouragingly of a work which has occupied its 
author “ ten of the happiest—and we would hope not altogether unuseful 
—years of our life.” Not altogether ; for the long preface of 79 pages is 
curious and interesting from its accounts of, and criticisms on, previous 
versions ; and the work closes with about 200 pages of good and sensible 
notes, which, although founded on the metrical version, have necessarily a 
general application to the contents of the particular Psalms. On these 
grounds we incline to recommend the volume; for those who concur in 
our estimate of the metrical version, will still possess something worth 
having in the preface and the notes, which together form more than half 
the volume. 





The Jansenists : their Rise, Persecutions by the Jesuits, and existing Rem- 
nants. By 8S. P. Treceties, LL.D. London: Bagster and Sons. 
1851. 

Tuts is a reprint, revised and enlarged, of the remarkable Memoir which 

appeared in the January number of this Journal. Many will like to pos- 

sess it in this separate shape, in which it is illustrated with rare and 
curious views and portraits of Port Royal des Champs, Janseniug, St. 

Cyran, and the Mére Angelique. 





The Life of Francis Lord Bacon. By the Rev. JosepH Sortain, A.B. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


Tats is a very interesting and carefully weighed account of Bacon’s 
career and character, estimated on Christian principles. The writer is, as 
a biographer ought to be, a vigorous admirer of his illustrious subject ; but 
although confessing to a strong prejudice in his favour, pronounces him 
“guilty,” in those deplorable matters respecting which his conduct has been 
most questioned. We shall owe a new debt of gratitude to the Religious 
Tract Society, if it follow up this work by other biographies of the like 
class and character, as it is of much importance that the rising generation 
especially should be enabled to form a correct judgment of the great men of 
former days, whose influence for good or evil must always be important. 
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My First Grief; or, Recollections of a Beloved Sister. 4 Memoir and 
Autobiography. By a Provincial Surgeon. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 


Tuis is a beautiful book, replete with tender, eloquent, and often original 
thought. Every page bears the impress of a reflective mind and a true 
heart. We think greatly less, however, of the subject than of the author, 
who freely indulges in following the train of thought which his course 
presents, carrying us willingly away with him, and occasionally staying 
our course to pause over a fine thought or suggestive idea. It is so 
far a fault, that the author fails to impress upon us a sense of his sister’s 
individuality, while his own is very distinctly set before us. It may even 
be suspected that a brother’s love has given exaggerated importance to 
qualities of no high mark, at least the information he furnishes scarcely 
sustains his own impressions. But although the book is one of a class 
we can seldom read, we have read every word of this with interest, and 
may pronounce it to be very superior to the general run of books of this 
description. 


What mean ye by this Service? The question discussed in the trial of 
George Herbert, Richard Hooker, Charles Simeon, Reginald Heber, and 
Thomas Scott, on the charge of heresy. By the Rev. SamuzeL Hos- 
son, LL.B. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1850. 


A Quarnt conceit for rendering palatable the less inviting elements of 
dogmatic controversy. We presume the author had seen many of his un- 
learned neighbours dive deeply into the reported proceedings of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, and read the speeches of Dr. Bay- 
ford or Mr. Baddeley, who had never taken down a polemical treatise from 
the shelf. Such readers may gather much valuable information on the 
points in dispute, and in the same agreeable way, ‘by the perusal of Mr. 
Hobson’s well-sustained “ Trial.” The question is exhibited with con- 
siderable impartiality, whilst the inconsistency of many who profess to 
admire the character and writings of the “ heretics” alluded to, is strik- 
ingly held up to the light. We hope that the readers of this ingenious 
and at the same time useful little work may be led onward to a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with the witness of these pillars of the church? 





On Penance and the Confessional as Unscriptural and Immoral. By the 
Rev. J. Ross, Curate of Pett. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


AN extremely suitable “Tract for the Times.” The church of Rome is 
nowhere so vulnerable or has more to fear from public opinion than with 
reference to the confessional. Many a sentimental religionist has been 
arrested in a career of coquetry with Romanism by a discovery of the 
nature of this ordeal. It cannot be too powerfully exposed. It is the 
foulest cloaca of the city of the seven hills, and men should be warned 
against its noxious gases and far-extending abominations. Mr. Ross has 
treated the subject with admirable delicacy no less than in a tone of fer- 
vent piety. 
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The Second Reformation ; or Christianity Developed. By A. Autson, Esq. 
London: Simpkin & Co. 1851. 


TuIs is an essay by no means wanting in ingenious thought, and one that 
will probably find readers. The author professes a regard for Protestant 
Christianity, and manifests a degree of sincerity in advocating its progress 
to perfection. But we are constrained to confess that we differ with him 
in limine. We take our stand on the inspired Scriptures, and would desire 
to seek the advance of mankind on the principles of the divine revelation, 
accepting the Scripture view of man’s ruin, and therefore, also the Secrip- 
ture doctrine of redemption. It is too evident that Mr. Alison advocates 
that kind of subjective belief which is one of the most subtle features of 
modern infidelity. Human reason is in fact at the centre of this system. 
God is represented as governing the world from a distance, sin is assumed 
to be a misfortune rather than a fault, and knowledge is recommended as 
the universal panacea. Our advocacy of the cause of sacred literature 
leads us to mention this volume only for the purpose of condemning it. 
We cannot wish it God speed. 





Fight Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in the 
Rotundo, from November, 1849, to February, 1850. Dublin: Fannin 
& Co.; London: Nisbet & Co. 1851. 


WE rejoice in the success of young men’s associations, where the object in 
view is to awaken an interest in all that relates to our holy religion. We 
are glad to find that the sister island has such institutions, and that they 
are not otherwise than in a flourishing state. These lectures, which were 
delivered to the Dublin Association, are of a very high order, embracing a 
range of valuable topics, and characterized throughout with clearness, 
‘earnestness, and eloquence. We only regret that the course is not all pre- 
served for perusal. By some unaccountable blunder, the managers of the 
society neglected to send their short-hand writer to take the lectures down, 
and thus failed to catch the winged words before they had dispersed them- 
selves in the thin vapours. They have made the notable discovery that it 
is less easy to catch a bird in its flight than to secure it as it rises from its 
nest. 





The Voice of the Karly Church in its first three centuries of steadfast struggle 
{ and final victory; in three parts. By the Rev. CHARLES SmyTH, 
Vicar of Alfriston, Sussex. Parts I. Il. and III. London: Hamil- 
ton and Adams, 1850. 


We much like the plan of this little publication. A series of chapters on 
early church history, written in an engaging style and in a spirit of ear- 
nest piety, printed, moreover, in a cheap form, cannot but be valuable. 
A more extended knowledge of Christianity in its primitive type is one of 
the wants of the day, and one moreover that the pulpit cannot altogether 
meet. We are glad to find Mr. Smyth’s doctrinal teaching fully opposed 
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to the errors of those who have professedly hitherto appealed to primitive 
standards, but have shewn latterly that their sympathies are medieval rather 
than anti-Nicene. We only fear that the usefulness of these sixpenny 
tracts may be marred by the involved and tautological style of the author. 





Annotated Paragraph Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, ac- 
cording to the Authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Pa- 
rallelisms. With Explanatory Notes. Part II. The Historical 
Books. London: Religious Tract Society. 1851. 


Tuts is the second part (containing the matter of an ordinary volume) of a 
work which we had occasion to characterize on the issue of the first portion. 
It fully maintains its claim to the commendation we then bestowed. The 
notes exhibit, with ability and skill, the pith of the facts and observations 
to be found in other commentaries, interspersed with short but judicious 
remarks, indicating the meaning of the text or suggesting the improve- 
ment to be derived from it. We do not perceive any acknowledgment of 
the authorities which have supplied the materials; but of this the class of 
readers for whom the work is designed will perhaps not complain. The 
work is enriched by plans and maps, of which one by Petermann, in the 
present part, styled ‘4 Physical Map of Palestine,” is very interesting 
and useful. Taken altogether, this is a valuable and carefully prepared 
work, the acquisition of which will be very important to those who find 
more copious expensive commentaries beyond their reach. 





Syriac Reading Lessons: consisting of copious Extracts from the Peschito 
Version of the Old and New Testaments, and the Crusade of Richard I. 
from the Chronicles of Bar Hebreus: Grammatically Analyzed and 
Translated: with the Elements of Syriac Grammar. By the Author of 
‘The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon.’ etc. etc. [BENJAMIN 
Davipson.] Bagster and Sons. 

Chaldee Reading Lessons: consisting of the whole of the Biblical Chaldee ; 
with a Grammatical Praxis and an Interlineary Translation. Bagster 
and Sons. 


THESE two works have reached us together. The preface to the Syriac 
Reading Lessons however informs us, that ‘The present work forms one 
of a series of Reading Lessons, of which Hebrew and the Chaldee have 
already appeared.” 

The preface to the Chaldee Reading Lessons states that the work has 
been prepared ‘‘ in imitation of the Hebrew Reading Lessons published by 
the same publishers.” It may suffice then, so far as many readers are 
concerned, to inform them that these little works are on the same plan in 
general as Dr. Tregelles’s Hebrew Reading Lessons: the differences being 
only such as would naturally be found when different minds were occupied 
in applying the same general plan to the details of different languages. 

The Chaldee Reading Book will be valuable to many who possess some 
knowledge of Hebrew, and who wish to read the Biblical Chaldee in the 
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books of Daniel and Ezra with the same facility as they can the rest of the 
Old Testament. To this little work tables of Chaldee verbs and pronouns 
have been prefixed. 

The Syriac Reading Book contains a well-arranged outline of Syriac 
Grammar ; then the following portions of Scripture in Syriac,—Psalm ex., 
Proverbs xxvii. 1—12, Job xix. 19—25, and St. John’s Gospel, chap. ii. 
These extracts, though probably sufficient, will hardly meet the expecta- 
tions raised by the word “copious” needlessly introduced into the title. 
These extracts are analyzed in the same manner as the chapters contained 
in the Hebrew Reading Lessons. An interlinear translation is placed below 
each Syriac word, and a letter of reference connects the words in the text 
with the parsing and pronunciation at the foot of the page. The Crusade 
of Richard I. has merely a translation on the page opposite to the Syriac, 
and a grammatical explanation at the foot of such words as had not oc- 
curred in the former part of the work. 

In the Chaldee Reading Lessons, that part from Daniel is analyzed 
fully, and the portion from Ezra is given more compendiously. 

We trust that the appearance of these books is a good omen as to the 
attention which is now directed in this country to Biblical and Oriental 
Philology. 





H KAINH AIAGHKH. The New Testament. The ‘ Received Text,’ 
with selected Various Readings from Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, 
and Tichsendorf, and References to Parallel Passages. London: 
Bagster and Sons. 


Tuts edition of the Greek Text of the New Testament is designed to meet 
the want of an edition for convenient general use, and in type sufficiently 
large to be employed for habitual reading. For these purposes it is admi- 
‘ rably suitable—the form being equally adapted for the hand or for the 
table, and the type being bold, clear, and distinct. The various readings 
and the references are exhibited in the inner margin. The selection is 
not from the readings merely stated by the editors named in the title, but 
from those adopted by them; and the authorities given are therefore not 
those of the MSS., but of the editors, whose names are in every instance 
given, in a contracted form. If several editors agree in a particular 
reading, their consent is signified by the like indication of their names. 
The selection of readings is good so far as it goes, but seems to us much 
too scanty. The publishers, however, stop all complaint by declaring their 
intention to provide a requisite Synopsis “ of all the variations of the texts 
of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, as a useful companion 
to this or any other Greek Testament.” Prefixed to this there will be a 
full critical Introduction, giving the history of the fermation of the text in 
common use, and a statement of the principles on which these editors have 
respectively carried on their versions. We shall judge of this when we 
see it; but the specimen furnished indicates careful preparation, and pro- 
mises useful help to all who read the New Testament in the original 
tongue. 


SS 
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The Greek Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, according to the Vatican 
Edition. London: Bagster and Sons. 


A rEvIEW of Tischendorf’s new edition of the Septuagint, which we are 
obliged to defer until our next number, will afford an opportunity of en- 
tering into the general merits and critical value of the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, which are indeed matters that have already 
undergone some discussion in this Journal. Every biblical student knows 
the essential importance of a copy of the Septuagint version to his library ; 
and, aware of this, the usual beneficent purveyors for this class of persons, 
have done wisely in providing this useful, well-printed, legible, and correct 
edition. As this was not intended for what is called a critical edition, the 
Vatican text has been wisely followed. There is an historical Introduc- 
tion, somewhat brief, but clear and satisfactory. 

The version of Daniel usually found in editions of the Septuagint, is 
not that of the Seventy, but of Theodotion. In the present edition, this 
more correct version is retained in the usual place, but that of the Seventy 
is also supplied at the head of the Apocrypha, it being rightly judged that 
an edition of the Septuagint would be incomplete without it. In the 
Apocrapha the fourth book of Maccabees has been added to the three 
found in previous reprints of the Vatican text. This is therefore a re- 
markably complete edition. The absence of the various readings will be felt 
as a serious defect by many biblical students; but to supply their wants, 
the publishers have undertaken to provide a selection of various readings 
in a separate publication, which will render it available for all editions. 
From the specimen given this is likely to be of excellent use, and we shall 
look for it with expectation as an important complement to the work. 
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BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WE have been invited by Professor Rédiger of Halle, to an exchange of periodical 
letters of Biblical and oriental intelligence with him, on behalf of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society (Zeitchuft der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesselschaft), 
which will enable us to obtain in future, from the first source, much continental in- 
formation in our department, likely to be of interest and value to our readers. We 
regret we have not been able to bring this arrangement into operation in the present 
number of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Copex CLARoMONTANUS.—Professor Tischendorf has sent us a Prospectus of 
his intended publication of this celebrated Codex. The title is—Codew Claromon- 
tanus sive Epistolae Pauli Omnes Grece et Latine ex Codice Claromontano Cele- 
berrimo sexti ut videtur post Christum seculi, nunc primum edidit Constantinus 
Tischendorf, Theologia et Philosophie Doctor, Thevlogiae in Academia Lipsiensi 
Professor Publicus Ordinarius Honorarius, etc. 

The Prospectus is in German and French. We give the French copy entire, to 
enable our readers to realize some idea of this important and interesting undertaking. 

«* Le Codex Claromontanus, longtemps entre les mains du célébre Béze, compte 
depuis trois siécles au nombre des monumens les plus remarquables du texte sacré. 
Il contient toutes les Epitres de St. Paul en Grec et en Latin, 4 la seule exception de 
quelques versets ; ce qui est dire qu’il est le document le plus complet entre les plus 
anciens pour le texte original de ces Epitres. En effet le code du Vatican et le code 
d’Ephrem renferment des lacunes considérables, et plus de la moietié de la seconde 
Epitre aux Corinthiens ne se trouve pas dans le code Alexandrin. Le code Claro- 
montain, remontant au sixiéme siécle, touche de plus prés l’Age de ces trois manu- 
scrits Grecs. Quant 4 la vieille version Latine des Epitres de St. Paul, il n’existe 
aucun témoin d’une valeur pareille. I] est en méme temps le plus ancien de tous les 
manuscrits Grecs-latins. 

‘* Les travaux que Wetstein, Griesbach et Sabatier ont consacrés aux deux textes 
de ce manuscrit, conserveront toujours quelque mérite. Mais jusqu’a ce jour les 
savans avaient en vain désiré une édition entiére et exacte de ce précieux trésor de 
Vantiquité chrétienne, et voici ce que Mr. Charles Lachmann, célébre philologue 
allemand, écrivait & cet égard lors de la publication de son édition du Nouveau 
Testament en 1830:—‘ Des savans de Paris pourraient acquérir un mérite im- 
mortel en enrichissant la critique du Nouveau Testament par la publication du code 
@’Ephrem et du code Claromontain.’ 

‘*Mr. Tischendorf, auquel le monde savant doit déja les éditions de Codex 
Ephraemi, des Monumenta sacra inedita, de |’Evangelium Palatinum, du Codex 
Amiatinus, du Codex Friderico-Augustanus, s’est rendu a Paris en 1840 et 1849, 
pour préparer enfin |’édition du Codex Claromontanus. Les nombreuses corrections 
de mains différentes ont rendu ce travail long et difficile; mais on reconnaitra que le 
résultat en a été des plus heureux. 

“Mr. Tischendorf a été autorisé 4 publier ce document inédit par le Conservateur 
des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (alors Royale) de Paris 4 la date du 28 
October, 1841, et dans les termes suivantes :—‘ Monsieur, Je m’empresse de vous 
avertir que Mr. le Ministre de l’instruction publique vient de vous autoriser & publier 
le texte Grec des Epitres de St.-Paul et la version Latine, l’un et l’autre contenus 
dans le ms. 107 de l’ancien fonds de la Bibliothéque Royale. Je me félicite en mon 
particulier, Monsieur, d’avoir contribué, bien indirectement il est vrai, 4 la publica- 
tion d’un ouvrage anquel votre critique si judicieuse et votre érudition si stire et si 
étendue donnent le plus grand prix. Agréez, Monsieur, cet hommage di -& vos 
Savans travaux, etc.’ 

‘“‘L’editeur a entrepris l’impression du code Claromontain en comptant sur 
V’intérét profond que rencontrera sans doute la publication d’un document d’une 
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aussi haute importance pour la science et pour toute l’Eglise chretienne. L’ouvrage, 
trés-grand in 4to, de prés de 600 pages d’impression, enrichi de prolégoménes éten- 
dus et de deux pages en parfait facsimile, sera autant que possible conforme a 
Voriginal, méme pour les types Grecs. 

“ Tiré & un petit nombre d’exemplaires, l’ouvrage complet paraitra dés l’automne 
prochain. Le prix de chaque exemplaire est de 24 thalers (90 francs). On sous- 
crire chez tous les libraires d’ Allemagne et de 1’étranger.’’ 


Mr. C. J. Srewart’s CaTALoGUE OF THE FaTHERS OF THE CHURCH.— 
Two years ago we called the attention of our readers to the admirable Catalogue of 
Bibles and Biblical Literature, published by Mr. Stewart of King William Street, 
West Strand ; its excellence (as we then shewed) consisted not only in its complete- 
ness, but also in its excellent arrangement. We have now before us a Catalogue 
much smaller in bulk, but equally clear and complete. In this Patristic Catalogue 
we have not the usual alphabetical arrangement, by which persons and subjects of 
the most incongruous kinds are placed in juxta-position, but Mr. Stewart has with 
great judgment arranged the Fathers in general, (including ecclesiastical writers to 
the fifteenth century) chronologically. As preliminary headings are given ‘ Illus- 
trative and Introductory Works,”’ then ‘Collections and Catene,’’ and then the 
chronological arrangement commences. The first century is designated ‘‘ Apostolic,” 
the second ‘‘ Gnostic,’’ the third ‘‘ Novatian,” the fourth ‘‘ Arian,’’ and so on; the 
term employed indicating some prominent feature, whether of good or evil, in each. 
This catalogue would have no small value to a student, were it only as informing him 
what early writings have come down to us, and to what age each author belongs. 
The editions of the different Fathers are very numerous, and they shew that Mr. 
Stewart’s patristic collection must be remarkably complete. 

In one important particular this Catalogue is connected with the Biblical Cata- 
logue above mentioned. In ¢hat, reference is made to the different Fathers who 
have illustrated or commented upon the respective books of Scripture. This is one 
of the most elaborate parts of that catalogue: so that this Catalogue becomes an 
almost needful supplement. Although the arrangement is not alphabetical, yet an 
Index prevents any difficulty from arising in searching for any Father’s name. 
Taken together, Mr. Stewart’s two Cataloyues form a very complete Bibliotheca 
Biblica, far more than we ever expected to see in sale catalogues. 


The Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., of New York, who has lately paid a brief visit to 
this country and to Germany, contemplates returning at the commencement of the next 
year, with the view of proceeding to renew his researches in Palestine. In recol- 
lection of the new footing on which this learned traveller and able divine was enabled, 
twelve years ago, to place the topography of Palestine, and the points that have 
since occurred to require verification, comparison, and enlarged exploration, many 
will share the extreme satisfaction with which we make this announcement. 





The Messrs. Bagster and Sons have issued a Prospectus and Speci of a New 
Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels. By William Stroud, M.D.; Author of a 
Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. The general plan and pur- 
pose of a Harmony of the Four Gospels must be obvious. The objects of the Har- 
mony now promised are ‘‘ to set before the reader the Four Gospels, arranged in 
such a manner as to facilitate the closest investigation of their contents; and to 
satisfy him that their combination into a Harmony is accomplished on sound prin- 
ciples faithfully executed. Besides the large amount of elucidation furnished by the 
Harmony itself, full explanations are therefore premised, and suitable tables and 
indexes subjoined.’’ The work will be in fact under the double form of a Harmony 
and Diatessaron. The corresponding passages of different Gospels being collated on 
the right hand side of the page, and compacted into a single and continuous state- 
ment on the left ; while between the two, a column of references, aided by suitable 
typographical distinctions, shews from which Gospel and on what grounds each 
portion of the consolidated text is selected. 
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The forthcoming volume of Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library will comprise the re- 
maining portion of Neander’s History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles, with the additional matter contained in the fourth edition 
of the original ; and his Antignostikus, or the Spirit of Tertullian and an Introduction 
tohis Writings, (of which a second edition was published, much enlarged, by the revered 
author about a twelvemonth before his decease,) translated by Mr. J. E. Ryland. 
We are glad to be enabled by this information to correct the impression of some of 
our friends respecting the edition issued by Mr. Bohn, who has, it appears, pur- 
chased the copyright from the Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh, and engaged 
the translator to add the latest improvements. 


Mr. Ryland is preparing for the press a new edition (the third) of the Life and 
Correspondence of John Foster, with additions and corrections, to appear in Bohn’s 
Standard Library. 


The Rev, A. Buzacott (June 26th, 1851) has just completed a version of the 
entire Scriptures in the language of Ravolonga; 5,000 copies have been printed at 
the cost of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Rev. Dr. Conant, Rochester, U.S., is engaged in making a new translation 
of the Scriptures in English, to be accompanied by brief explanatory notes, designed 
to convey to the English reader the meaning of the original text. It will be pub- 
lished in parts, and when finished will make a large-sized royal 8vo. volume.— New 
York Recorder, June 18th. 


In the Atheneum of August 23rd is an important communication from Colonel 
Rawlinson, of a discovery made by him in an inscription upon an Assyrian bull, of 
the campaign between Sennacherib and Hezekiah. The king who built the palace of 
Khorsabad, he identifies with Shalmanesar, and the king who built the great palace 
of Koyunjik, which Mr. Layard has been recently excavating, with Sennacherib. 
We have now a tangible starting place for historical research. These annals con- 
tain accounts of the expedition against Hezekiah related in 2 Kings xviii. 13—17, 
and agree with the Scripture narrative, even to the number of talents of silver and 
gold, which the Assyrian monarch exacted as tribute. 

Colonel Rawlinson also states that on a cylinder in the British Museum is a 
tolerably perfect copy of the annals of Esar-Haddon, the son of Sennacherib, in 
- which we find a further deportation of Israelites from Palestine, and a further settle- 
ment of Babylonian colonists in their place; an explanation being thus obtained of 
the passage of Ezra iv. 2, in which the Samaritans speak of Esar-Haddon as the 
king by whom they had been transplanted. 

The letter of Colonel Rawlinson, has subsequently called forth several letters from 
chronologists, which have appeared in the Atheneum, Sept. 13; but though some 
of the Colonel’s statements are impugned, the value of his discoveries is admitted. 


At the Historical Section of the Archeological Institute on July 31st, was read 
by the Rev. James Lee Warner, an account of the first 8vo. edition of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. The reverend author entered fully into the literary history of the 
work. It was long supposed that it had been printed by Endhoven at Antwerp; 
and from Foxe to Hartwell Horne this conclusion had been maintained in the face of 
many difficulties. The research and acumen of the Rev. C. Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
had ascertained that Endhoven’s was in fact the third edition by Tyndale, and that 
the 8vo. was previously printed, partly (as far as sheet K) by Quentell at Cologne, 
and the rest by Peter Schoeffer at Worms, after Tyndale had been driven from the 
former city. Mr. Warner knew of only two copies of this book, one in an imperfect 
state in the library of St. Paul’s cathedral, the other which he had now before him, 
and which belonged to the library of the Baptist college in Bristol. Mr. Hawkins 
stated that another (imperfect) copy was in the hands of the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who had expressed his intention to present it to the British Museum. 

The Chevalier Bunsen read a paper on the Lake Moeris. It is now ascertained 
to have been one of the vastest engineering works ever accomplished in any age of 
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the world, and intended for the purpose of artificial irrigation. The chevalier assigns 
the date of this work to a monarch named Meeris, the successor of the great Sesos- 


tris, and who was Pharaoh when Jacob and the children of Israel settled as shepherds 
in the land of Goshen. 


The National Assembly of France has voted £1200 to afford M. Mariette the 
pecuniary means of continuing his researches at Memphis. The greatest discovery 
hitherto of M. Mariette is the temple of Serapis which is known to contain twelve 
statues of deities mounted on symbolical animals, all of more gigantic size than any 
hitherto found. 

The sanctuary of the temple not yet explored will, it is expected, bring to light 


things far more curious, and of the highest historical importance. —Literary Gazette, 
August 23rd. 


Accounts have been received of Mr. Richardson’s expedition to Africa. Mr. 
Richardson himself is near Lake Tshad. Dr. Overweg is setting out for the country 
of Adar, and Dr. Barth has gone to Hanu. The latter has sent home a very exten- 
sive report of the history, topography, and ethnography of Aghadis, an almost un- 
known country south of Sahara, with a glossary of the Kaussa and Enghidesie 
languages, some itineraries and maps, which are now in the hands of Lord Palmerston. 
—Atheneum, August 30th. 


At a meeting of the American Oriental Society, in June last, the Rev. Edward 
Robinson, D.D., read an essay on recent discoveries in Syria and Asia. The chief points 
were, the sources of information, the general features of the country, climate, cha- 
racter of the soil, and capability of supporting a large population, and an outline of 
the more important discoveries, sites of towns, ruins of temples, churches, tombs, 
aqueducts, &c., and a particular account of the sites and ruins of places mentioned 
in the New Testament; the sculptures, coins, inscriptions, and in what language the 
inscriptions are written, and a more particular account of the Syrian language, and 
the theories respecting it.—Literary World, June. 


At the New York Historical Society, June 4th, Dr. Robinson read a paper, 
on the history and recent collations of the English Bible. This paper was a series of 
extracts from a forthcoming report of a committee appointed by the American Bible 
Society for the purpose of collating and correcting to a uniform standard the several 
English versions of the Bible. The work has been in progress for upwards of three 
years under the superintendence of Dr. Robinson, Dr. Vermilye, and other divines 
in America, and the result of their labours has been the preparation of new plates, 
from which the Bible Society purpose issuing a new and standard edition. The 
Report of the Committee will shortly be published. 


The Greek Manuscript, mentioned in the Literary Gazette, August 2nd, and 


which was supposed to be a manuscript of the Acts of the Apostles, turns out to be 
part of the works of Aristotle. 


A Translation of the Book of Proverbs with a Commentary is preparing by Pro- 
fessor Moses Stuart, of America. 


A Translation of Mosheim’s Historical Commentaries has been printed in 
America, and will shortly be published in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The new Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, has consented to afford literary 
men increased facilities for consulting the original records of which the Master of 


the Rolls is the guardian ; a boon for which he deserves the best thenks of every 
literary man. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, August 14, the Bishop of Gibraltar exhibited 
and commented on some very perfect ‘‘ rubbings” made by the sister of Dr. Lieder, 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions on the door-posts of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
and on other Egyptian monuments. 

A conversation followed respecting the pretended discovery, by a monk named 


Simonides, of an immense deposit of ancient Greek MSS. The feeling was that he is 
an impostor. 
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August 28. A memoir by Sir Gardner Wilkinson on one of the Egyptian Car- 
touches found by Dr. Layard at Nimroud, was read by the Secretary. The paper threw 
considerable light on the difficult question of the precise extent of the Egyptian con- 
quests in Asia and Africa. It is evident that the Pharaohs for a long series of years 
contended for the possession of parts of Mesopotamia and other provinces of Asia. 
The conquests of the Pharaohs over the Ethiopians and Negroes of Africa also date 
at a very early time, and the monuments shew that Osirtasen III. ruled in Ethiopia. 


Dr. Davidson’s valuable lectures on Biblical Criticism are about to be repub- 
lished in as complete a form as possible. They will of course be brought up to the 
present advanced state of the science, and contain all that can be considered neces- 
sary or desirable for all the purposes which lead clergymen and students of the Bible 
to consult a work of the kind. 


In the Atheneum of the 20th September there is a letter on the Rawlinsonian dis- 
coveries, from a gentleman who has paid much attention to the subject of the Bible 
Chronology, J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. The letter, which is too long for more than a 
passing notice, is worth the attention of our readers. 

The editor of the Chronological New Testament, who has promised us a Chrono- 
logical Old Testament, will probably delay his work for a year or two, to give him- 
self time for a thorough investigation of the whole subject. 


Mr. R. Allan, engineer to an English company, has discovered traces of an 
emerald mine on Mount Zabarah, on an island in the Red Sea. Belzoni long ago 
said that it would be found that this mine had been worked by the ancient Egyptians, 
and the configuration of a great gallery and the nature and shape of the tools found 
in the mine, establish the soundness of that intelligent traveller’s opinion. From 
astone, with a hieroglyphic inscription in a great measure destroyed, it is believed 
that labouring in the mine commenced in the days of Sesostris. 


The Malta Times of September 9th announces the death of Mr. James Richardson, 
the African traveller. After separating from his companions, Mr. Richardson took 
the direct road to Kouka ; there his strength began to give way, but he continued 
to persevere, resting at intervals and refreshing himself, till he reached a town named 
Ungurutua, when he became so weak as to be unable to proceed, and on the even- 
ing of the 4th of March he expired. 


Dogs THE Vatican MS. contTatn THE Books or MAccCABEES ?— 

“ Sir,—In the review of Tischendorf’s Septuagint, in the April number of your 
Journal (p. 417), occurs the following sentence: ‘It is in vain to plead here the 
Vatican MSS., as that is defective in all the books of Maccabees.’ Now if it is really 
the case that the Vatican MSS. of the LXX. contains none of the books of Mac- 
cabees, how comes it that Horne, in his Introduction, maintains the contrary? his 
words are, ‘ The third book of Maccabees is also found in the Alexandrian and Vatican 
MSS,’ But a writer in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia (art. Maccabees), Dr. W. 
Wright, is far more explicit; he says, ‘In the Vatican Codex, Tobit and Judith are 
placed between Nehemiah and Esther ; Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus follow Canticles ; 
Baruch and Lamentations are placed after Jeremiah, and the four books of Maccabees 
close the canon.’ Now how can the student who wishes to know what the Vatican 
Codex does really contain, reconcile these statements with that of your reviewer, and 
the following assertion made in the same work (art. Septuagint), by Dr. S. Davidson: 
‘ Almost the entire book of Genesis is wanting in cod. B., besides Psalms 105—138, 
and the books of the Maccabees? Surely some explanation is necessary in order to 
reconcile these statements, and as I am unable to do so, never having actually seen 
the Codex Vaticdnus, perhaps yourself or some of your readers will give the desired 
information. P. 8.” 


This letter having been sent to the reviewer, he furnishes the following reply :-— 
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‘‘ Dear Sir,—The inquiry of your correspondent on this point of fact is easily 
answered. 

“‘ The Vatican editors state in the Preface to their edition of 1586, ‘ Maccabrorum 
libri absunt ab hoc exemplari, atque liber Genesis feré totus ; nam longo tevo con- 
sumptis membranis mutilatus est ab initio libri usque ad caput xlvii. Et liber item 
Psalmorum, qui a Psalmo cv. usque ad cxxxviii. nimi& vetustate mancus est.’ This 
is on the last page of the Preface, and it is reprinted by Tischendorf in the Prolego- 
mena to his edition, p. xiv. The correctness of it, I know from personal exami- 
nation. 

“‘The statement of Mr. Horne arises simply from an error of the pen: the 
Vatican MS. and the Vatican edition have been reiteratedly confounded, and indeed 
the expression Vatican text or copy has been applied to each indifferently. Mr. 
Horne should have said, ‘ The third book of Maccabees is also found in the Alexan- 
drian and Vatican Texts.’ It is a mistake to say this also of the fourth book. That 
Mr. Horne was perfectly aware that the Maccabees are not in the Vatican MS., see 
his vol. v., p. 55, where he speaks of ‘the book (misprint for books) of Maccabees 
being obliterated from the Vatican manuscript through extreme age.’ 

“TI cannot account for Dr. W. Wright’s error; it is however only an illustra. 
tion of the principle on which Porson so often insisted, that all men are liable to 
mistake. I will add, however, that this mistake of Dr. W. Wright’s was one that 
could mislead no student who could lay his hand on the commonest reprint of the 
Vatican text; for there he would see three books of Maccabees and three only; he 
would thus find that four was simply a misstatement. And as the Preface of the 
Vatican editors has been reprinted not unfrequently (e.g. in the editions of Brei- 
tinger, Jager, and Tischendorf), the information which it contains is matter of com- 
mon possession to scholars, whether they have seen the Vatican MS. or not. I am 
however well aware that students have often but few books, and that thus even a 
slight misstatement or misprint may be tryingly perplexing. I have often felt this. 

‘* How a misprint may mislead is shewn by the comments of a writer in your 
April number, p. 446), on ‘ Muenter’s Remarks on the Jewish War under Hadrian.’ 
In Muenter’s paper, as translated and printed in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Rabbi Akiba is said to have ‘ caused the celebration of the Passover to be transferred 
from mount Nisan to mount Jyar.’ This leads your correspondent to doubt the 
existence of such localities. Nisan and Jyar were however the names of months, not 
mounts ; and thus without ever having seen Muenter’s paper in the original, we may 
correct with undoubted certainty ‘from the month Nisan to the month Jyar.’ i.e. 
from the first Jewish month to the second, according to the provision of the law in 
Numbers ix. 10, &c. Whether the interpretation of Aben Ezra’s words is correct or 
not, is wholly a distinct question.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, S. P. T.”’ 
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